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E te HE: ity of Mathaz&. has been. place of note from remotest" -.- 
ae “antiquity .- n Buddhist’ times. it Wes oiie of. the Senüres of Ex. 
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thetcreligion, and: its sacred s jhrines. a aad: ‘relics “abiracted~pilgrimy $2 


| ENE: from, Chine a, bwd of: whom- have "feft. records of E their tr ton ola a 

- Phe teat, “by vame Fa Hian, spent, as he informs us, three veaks p” 
iQ Westera Avigjevisiting allt coe, placés ; Beni e wi R IRSE 
i the life. of the -great, teacher. mof his i ima pea SUCCESSELS p pa 
his moin: object, being -to 6 *óoliéot: “authenk i copios s of the oldest 7777 

. theologi¢al eats, aud commenta ies io take? back jth biin to ni 5 
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Suckesehvely ME Kashti, Babul, “Kandahar and the’ Pan njáb "Y 
end so amive in Cental Tadissihucmaedhgc-Ges of. Hindu gaa. ? 
s A^ 
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"giaphers, ; Here the first kiügdom that E ered wes Mathuré, / 
uh its capital, of | the "s BAIE “caine. sitnate" on the bank of € ihe tet 


“eth aná, AJ the propie. from fhei Bighe " do the “lowest were {iz 
at 
LUN 


AM unc à Bu idis & und. maintained tha they had been so, v RP 
sincé ine time of Sakya- Man L5 trans lation, ‘This statement muss f 
be Ls E. io fonsideis ble- Favervé, since other evidence tende is. 
d^ s w thes” Hindüizux : is 33 the'prevalehit region during ‘part ef Ps j 


: & 
mo SM “aval betwaen Budahe’ ^g d and Fe Hian’s visit which ha 
was made abont the-year400 A.D. Ele"zesüzes us, however, that? oh 
Sim ny uf -the ‘ecclés sioatical astablishtee nts possessed copper plates i get 
li porated with ihe original deeds of endowinent in atiestation of Siew 
roi antiquity. in: bie copttal—avhers b e rested a whole month-- io: 
5 tud ips vicindby, ce thè Suppose aan 3 of: ‘the viver, were twenty , * 
‘eames ries 0 iaining incall come 3,000% monks, There. were 

geereéver six relig-t wem, Org Shien GS. Hs "which the mosi famous was " ghi 
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[be one erxcoled in ho neural the proa t.epostle Gírbputra, The hve cu 
Mather siika exe also canas bra Aus; two of them, eommemor. Yy 
sated, respcotively &napds; the spocial polrón-of.relgions women, “3 
ye nds falsa tis, the grent doctor cf Samádhi for contemplative | hs 
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sacred books, treating Tes} peotively of Me Laphysies neigo "ug 
Moraity, a0 id known in. Bnddhist liters ture DY- -the sollectiveh 
name ofthe Tr i-pitake $ or: “three baskets" . -- c es, 
“Home 200 years later, E wen Thsapg, another; pipin ER. 
Tower y Laud, was im apelle ed by like religious zeal to spend sixteen; 
"years, from 620 to 645 A.D, travelling throughout India. . On 
igiféinen io China, he compiled by Special" command Okt dhe- 
fim; péror a work in twelve books entitled § Memoirs: of AW esterni, 
Coimerics, giving-suegiict geog: 'apfiical descriptions of all the’! 
kingdoms, aniounting . an’ number. to 128) that .-ie chad=elther : 


MM d 


persoüaly w visited; ov of whicli tho. had: Been able t iD, abau ue. auihon- 
He ipyormation. - After | his death; two cf dis “disciples, | visima io 
Juüivuolize ihe’ record: of the eir indaier’s adveulunes, sons} piled? 
incfen books ‘a - special, narrative. ‘of his f: and indian trava 318. 
This’ has been. :iransiated into ¥reich | Dy tlie teat Mire 
“Rigue. S3 3 uen. Mathurd i ise described as being 20 ft, or 34 ntes 
32 civeuinferenco, and as containing still, as te the days of fa Hian, 
20 mouasteries But the nümber of resident. monks had ped 
“reduced to 2,000, and five temples shad been ‘erected tb Bri mai E 
eu] Gone: both facts indicating thé giarual decline of Bed- : 
a isni Devon stupas were "Yévevehced ‘ as, containing relics o? he. 
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zieat- teachers oof ihe law? ‘and. appa rent y athosgi s Vere Us 'Soma^ 
‘slight. Variation’ in the: ditled-are™ hosse vas those méntioned’ 
by, the: parlier püghim-y "th the Addition of ohe. dedicat ted. to: 
ihe Memory f Báhulà: the: 'sOn- of. Buddha." About a mie ang 
E.  balf. to FN dst af Kr torn. Was a monastery ou-5 hill, said to, 
have e been Ud by UÜpagüpi "where - soidigehdize- oi-his-sosedancahl 
Bu of his males were preserved as relies. At a hill to E 
orth of this saónastery was a’ cave, twenty feet tiigh'a and thirty foi 
Jong, containing an immense. quantity of little bambn spikes, re~: 
‘presenting the number of sainted men and . women, who had- been” 
Ponvoried. By Upagupta, aad wlio had taken him as their spiitial 
directór. In the. "Memoire i itis added that 25 12.t0 the south-east 
of-this cave was sndbryge- drptank w. fereitaves-said- that one. day: 
ag Buddba: was pacing vip and down;:he was offered some hoxey," : 
DY 9» monkey,” ‘which he. gracio otisly acecpted. The monkey- Wasi 
so~ -heini ed BE thé condescension. that he forgot where he was aud" 
Ag "his ec stasy fell vor iuió the kand was dre: wned as a reward . 
for his. mentors. coaduets. when: lie. next ‘took birth, it was Foy 
bunanform. A Biüleio. the nori of. fihi is tank. wasa wood with. 
Severi shüpas to mark ihe” spots iat had been hallowed ! by 
ihe presence of the four -eazlior. Buddhas, divi where various. 
failows teachers of the lew had either se ip med tation or ad. 
expounded £ the scriptures. 5 i 
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Tum ET Hus ‘Theang’s visit: id (634. A. duisi is wb. Qn nie 
_ porary record of Mathurd til} the year 1017, when it was” Sackéd- - 
hy Malimiid of Gazni in his ninth invasion of T Tadià.. The original | 
“source of- information respectiüg ^ Mabhmüd's campaigns is tho ` 
Táríkh Yamini of. Al Uti, who was himself Secretary to the: 
: Bultéa, though he did not accompany biw in his expeditioss. "He 
montions. by name -neither -Mathurá nor’. Mabd-ban, pem only . 
describes.certain localities which have been só identified by Firishta 
iud later "histoüaus^ The place. supposed to. be” Mahd-ban~ he’ 
calis the H ¥ort-.of Kulehand; a Rája who (he. writes) “ wag justly ` 
confident: in : his -strength ; „for “no one had fought against him == 
without: being defeated, He Lad” vast territories, enormous ageátth, 
a. anmerous and brave army, huge elephants aud-strong forts, wich 
uo enemy had heen’ able to reduce, When he saw that the Sultén 
advanced against him he drew up his army and elephants in a 
“deep forest? 5 "ready for action. But finding every attempt to ree C 
pulse the invaders fail, the beleaguered infidels at. last quitted the » 
xt, and tried to cress. the broad river which flowed.in its rear., 
then some 50,000 meu had heen. killed or drowned, Kulehand 
Sk a a, dagger! with whi ch he. first slew his wife and then ; drove it 
"ito, his own body.” The. Sultán obtained by this victory 185. fug ` 
‘elephants Besides. óther booty.” Tn the neighbouring holy city, l 
identified as; Mathurá, ^he saw a building of exquisite struci jure 
which, the! Inhabitants, declared to be. the handiwork K noiof men 
but of Genii: "The town-wall Was constructed of bard stoné-. 
and Hod opening on the*river- two gates, raised om high aud | 
massi Te basements to “protect them. fron, the floods). On the two 
sides of the city were thousands of houses, with idol-temples 
Rttached, ail of masonry and strengthened throughout with bars of | 
iron; and. opposite them were ‘other. buildings supported on sigug 
wooden pillars.’ Ix the.middle of the city was a temple. larger 
and ner than the rest, to which neither painting ‘nor description 
could do justice, "The Sultán thus wrote respecting it: Lf any- 
‘one wished: to. construct a building equal to it he would iot be. . 
able to-do. 80, -Without-ex “pending E haridred . tiillion. dinars, ar 
the work: would occupy. two, hundred ye years, . even: though: the. most 
able and .oxperienced.- workmen * were. employed,” Qidgré were 
given that all the. temples Should be -buftitewith naphtha. and fire. 
and levelled with che ground, ” The" city ~vas "given up to -piwder — 
for twenty days, 7A imong- tho'spoil are said to have been five greah . 
idols of pure gold with eyes of rubies and adornments. of oli BEI. 
‘precious stones, togethe r with a vast number of. smaller silver 
images, which, when broken’ up formed: a load for moré .than-a, a 
hundred camels | The total ‘value of the soul has been estimated " 
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per w exis may be intended às a Hteral translation of the: same 3 shb-b “bait, a 
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f away into captivit y exceaded 5,000, Apt 


à 0 o Fhe City of Mathowa.. 


„aë thiee millions of rapis; while” the uinte of. Hindus carrie: 
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_ Nivdm-nd-din,” F ishta sad the ‘other: ‘Tate: E his- 


* 


don viens take for granted that Mathüri "was at thi time aa exclu. 
sively Brfhmouio al city, 1$ is barely "possible- that such was 
_ really: the. case + but-the ori igtidl aulhorities leave the point- open, 
and speak. only, in, general | terme of, idolators, a name equellly 
Apol [cable to Buddhista, Many of the temples, after being gutted 
of ail their valuabie conto is, wero teft sados; probably benanae 


. they wére too massive to admit of easy destruction. Some wrier 


a 


ailege thatthe congweror spared thom on account of their excead. 


Jing bëauty, founding this opinion on the. eu logistie-cxpreesions 
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lable: balf of the lüt century; - 


— eenployed by Babmad ia his letier-to tho Gover :9r.of Gazi 
quotad aboye. It is also stated that, on his return home; bé in- 


Hoduced. the Indian: style of ar obitéature at his owi capital, Whare 
Bae Ae erected à ‘splendid mos sate, upon which he bestowed. the uaine 


of * the Celes stial Bride,” ptt, however auch he may naye nomirea 
the magnificenee of M othard, it is clear that he was influeny 


by other motives.than’ adiniration hr Saring-thée-dabric COPS 
témples; for the gold and s ilver i images, which he did. 
hesitate “to demolish, onus haye baen of still more e xodlles 
orkaan vod | = 
„Saring. the ; period. of Mh ahepímádan suprema, cy, the history of 
Muthsri is almost e total blank, The natiral dislike of .the 
m n power io be brougl nt into close personal connection- with 
such & centre of ‘superstition: divested the town of ail pe 


inwortance ; while ihe Hindu pilgiims, who stil continued $ 
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expost its. impoverished. shrines, were sot iAvited to rater’, 
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as th Xe priests were not anxious io receive; ang. lavish’ ‘dosation 
whi ich would only. excite the. Jealousy- of the rival faiih;' Tho, 

«iiie. there are ‘abundant r&riaius of the ‘earlier A ddbist period, 
fuero is not a single building, nor figment af 2 bailing, whist 
emu be asm guod to any year in the long interval betwegn. im 


1) 


invasion o of Maümiüd in 1017 A.B, and the rei iu of AR bar | ic 
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. Nor eae this-be. wandered at; since whenever the wnfortunate 


CRY Kx € 
NC did" a£traek the emperor's notice, it became at once & mayk 
ton pillage and Venerat And the “more religious the savor ign 


the more thorough the perséct tion, ' Teke for example: the fo 
int passege from ihe Táríkh-i:DiGdrof Abdullah ( a write erin se. 


seign of d sahiéegin), ” Who's speakiag of Sdliéa Sikande pr O -— 
185168 A. Qu óne.ot the móést. able: and 'aecorbplished ' of all the oecu- 


Tè. 


pants of We, Delhi throne ; Hë was sè neglousia, Musalmin that 
“he vitcrly | destroyed tany" ' places of worship óf the ‘jofidels, and 
feii nob a single vesige remaining” óf otber He entüroly ruined 
the shrines of Mathur th &t mine ct heathenisis in and tarned their 
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The City of Mathurá. 5 


principal temples into savaes and colleges, Their stone images 
were given to the butchers to serve them as meat-weights, and 
all the Hindás in Mathura were strictly prohibited from shaving 
their heads and beards and performing their ablutions. He thus 


‘put an end to all the idolatrous rites of the infidels there; and 


no Hindu, if he wished to have his head or beard shaved, could 
get a barber to do it.” 

After a short space of tolerant government,” the old career of 
wanton destruction was renewed by Aurangzeb, the Oliver Crom- 
well of India; who thought to destroy even the ancient name 
of the city, by substituting for it Islámpur or Islamabad; and it is 
only from the days when the Jats and Mahrattas began to be the 
virtual sovereigns of the country that any series of monumental 
records exists. 

It was, while still only a competitor for the throne, that Aurang- 
zeb first saw Mathurá. This was in 1658, a few days after the 
momentous battle of Samogarh,] in which the combined forces of 
himself and Murád Bakhsh had routed the army of their elder 
brother Dárá. The two princes as they encamped together, 
appeared to be on the most cordial and affectionate terms ; and 
Aurangzeb, protesting that for himself he desired only some 
sequestered spot, where unbarassed by the toils of government he 
might pass his time in prayer and religious meditation, persistently 
addressed Murad by the royal title as the recognized successor of 
Shah Jahán. The evening was spent at the banquet; and when 
the wine cup had begun td circulate freely, the pious Aurangzeb, 
feigning religious scruples, begged permission to retire, It would 
have been well for Murad had he also regarded the prohibition, 


-of the Korán. The stupor of intoxication soon overpowered him, 


and he was only restored to consclousness bya contemptuous 
kick from the foot of the brother who had just declared himself 
his faithful vassal. That same night the unfortunate Murád, 
heavily fettered, was sent a prisoner to Delhi and thrown into the 
fortress of Salím-garh. He was subsequently removed to Gwáliár 
and there murdered. 

In spite of the agreeable reminiscences which a man of Aurang- 
zeb’s temperament must have cherished in connection with a place 
where an act of such unnatural perfidy had been successfully 
accomplished, his fanaticism was not a whit mitigated in favour 


of the city of Mathura. In 1668 a local rebellion afforded him 


a fit pretext for a crusade against Hinduism. The insurgents 


* As an indication of importance, + Samogarh is a village, one march 
it may be mentioned that in Akbar’s from Agra, since named in honour of 
time there wasa mint at Mathurá, the event Fathabád, ‘the place of 
though only for copper coinage. victory. 
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6 The City of Mathura. 


had mustered at Siahora, a village in the Mahé-ban pargana, 
where (as we learn from the Madasir-i-Alamgiri) the Governor 
Abd-ul-Nabi advanced to meet them. “He was at first victo- 
rious and succeeded in killing the ringleaders ; but in the middle 
of the fight he was struck by a bullet and died the death of a 
martyr.” He was followed in office by Saff-Shikan Khan ; but as he 
was not able to suppress the revolt, which began to assume formid- 
able dimensions, he was removed at the end of the year 1669 and, 
Hasan Ali Khan appointed Faujdar in his place. The ringleader 
of the disturbances, a Jat, by name Kokila, who, had plundered 
- the Sa'dábád pargana, and was regarded as the instrument of 
-Abd-wl-Nabi’s death, fell into the hands of the new Governor's 
Deputy, Shaikh Rázi-ud-dín, and was sent to Agra and there 
executed. A few months earlier, in February of the same year, 
during the fast of Ramazan, the time when religious bigotry 
would be most inflamed, Aurangzeb had descended in person on 
Mathura. The temple specially marked out for destruction was 
one built so recenfly as the reign of Jahangir, at a cost of 
33 lakhs, by Bir Sinh Deva, Bundela, of Urcha. Beyond all 
doubt this was the famous shrine of Kesava Deva, of which fur- 
ther mention will be made hereafter. 

In 1707 Aurangzeb died ; and the land had rest for 50 years, till 
1756, when Ahmad Shah Durant, the King of Kandahar, was pro- 
voked by Gházi-ud-dín, the rebellious Vazír of the Emperor Alamgir 
IT, to a renewed invasion of India. On the arrival of his army before 
Delhi, Gházi-ud-dín by a timely submission obtained pardon for 
himself; but was less successful, perhaps less importunate, in divert- 
„ing the invader from the levy of a pecuniary compensation from 
the people.* Not only was the capital given up to plunder, but 
the town of Mathurá also was surprised by a detachment of troops, 
during the celebration of a religious festival, and thousands of un- 
offending pilgrims, with whom the holy city was then crowded, 
were massacred with the utmost brutality. 

It happened also to be at Mathura that Ghulam Kadir in 1788 
expiated by a most horrible death the cruel tortures he had inflicted 
on the miserable Emperor, Shah Alam. He had fled to Mírat 
and was endeavouring to escape from there at night alone and on 
horseback, when he fell into a well from which he was unable to 
extricate himself, There he was found on the following morning 
by a Bréhman peasant, by name Bhikhá,* who had him seized and 
taken to the Mahratta camp. Thence he was despatched to Sindhia, 
who was at Mathurá, one of his most favourite residences. He 
first sent him through the bazár on an ass with his head to the 
tail, preceded by a herald proclaiming his rank and titles, and then 
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had him mutilated of all his members one by one, his tongue being 
first torn out, and then his eyes, and subsequently his nose, ears, 
and hands cut off. In this horrible condition he was despatched 
to Delhi; but to anticipate the death from exhaustion, which 
seemed imminent, he was hanged on a tree by the road-side. 

" Thus, throughout the Muhammadan period Mathura twice only 
claims a conspicuous place in the pages of history ; once at the very 
first appearance of the conquering race, and once again in the last 
days of the declining empire. On both occasions the events to 
be recorded are of a similar character, viz. plunder and massacre ; 

. while the more domestic incidents which crop up to the surface 
during the same long period are equally characterized by baseness 
and barbarity. 

It was in 1803 that Mathura passed under British rule and 
became a military station on the line of frontier which was then 
definitely extended to the Jamuná. This was at the termination 
of the successful war with Daulat Ráo Sindhia; when the inde- 
pendent French state, that had been established by Perron and 
was beginning to assume formidable dimensions, had been extin- 
guished by the fall of Aligarh ; while the protectorate of the nomi- 
nal sovereign of Delhi, transferred by the submission of the capital, 
invested the administration of the Company with the prestige of 
Imperial sanction. In September of the following year Mathura 
was held fora few days by the troops of Holkar Jasavant Rio; 
but on the arrival of reinforcements from Agra was re-occupied 
by the British finally and permanently. Meanwhile Holkar had 
advanced upon Delhi, but the defence was so gallantly conducted by 

Ochterlony that the assault was a signal failure. His army broke, 
up into two divisions, one of which was pursued to the*neighbour- 
hood of Farrukhábád and there totally dispersed by General Lake ; 
while the other was overtaken by General Fraser between Díg and 
Gobardhan, and defeated with great slaughter. In this latter 
engagemeut the brilliant vietory was purchased by the death of 
the officer in command, who was brought into Mathura fatally 
wounded and survived only a few days. He was buried in the 
Cantonment Cemetery, where a monument is erected to his memo- 
ry with the following inscription : 

Sacred to the memory of Major-General Henry Fraser, of His Majesty's 
11th Regiment of Foot, who commanded the British Army at the Battle cf 
Deig on the 13th of November 1804, and by his judgment and valour achiev- 
ed an important and glorious victory. He died in consequence of a wound he 
received when leading on the troops, and was interred here on the 25th of 
November 1804, in the 40th year of his age. The army lament his loss with 
the deepest sorrow; his country regards his heroie conduct with grate- 
ful admiration; history will record his fame and perpetuate the glory of 

*his illustrious deeds. 


The next half-century was a period of undisturbed peace and 
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growing prosperity; and simply recording the fact that in 1832 
the city of Mathura was made the capital of a new district, 
then formed out of parts of the old districts of Agra and Sa’dabad, 
we come down to the year 1857. It was on the 14th of 
May in that eventful year that news arrived of the mutiny at 
Mirat. Mr. Mark Thornhill, who was then Magistrate and Collec’ 
tor of the district, with Ghulam Husain as Deputy Collector, sent 
an immediate requisition for aid to Bharatpur. Captain Nixon, 
the Political Agent, accompanied by Chaudhari Ratn Sinh, chief 
of the five sardárs, and Gobardhan Sinh the Faujddr, came with 
a small force to Kosi on the northern border of the district, and 
therg staid for a time in readiness to check the approach of the 
Mewatis of Gurgaon, and the other rebels from Delhi. Mr. Thorn- 
hil had meanwhile removed to Chhátá, a small town on the 
high-road some eight miles short of Kosi, as being a place which 
was at once a centre of disaffection, and at the same time pos- 
sessed in its fortified sard¢a stronghold capable of long resistance 
against it. The fist outbreak, however, was at Mathurd itself 
The sum of money then in the district treasury amounted to 
rather more than 54 lakhs, and arrangements bad been made 
for its despatch to Agra, with the exception of one lakh kept in 
reserve for local requirements. The escort consisted of one 
company of soldiers from the cantonments, supported by another 
company which had come over from Agra for the purpose. The 
chests were being put on the carts, when one of the subadars 
suddenly ` called out hoshiydr sipáhís *look alive, my man,’ which 
was evidently a preconcerted signal; and at once a shot was fired, 
which killed Captain Nixon dead on the spot. The rebels then 
seized the treasure, together with the private effects of the resi- 
dents in the station which were also ready to be transported to 
Agra, and went off in a body to the Magistrate's Court-house, 
which they set on fire, destroying all the records, aud then took 
the road to Delhi. But, first they broke open the jail and carried 
all the prisoners with them as faras the city, where they got 
smiths to strike off their fetters. Besides Captain Nixon one 
of the treasury officials also was killed. An attempt was 
made to check the rebel body asit marched through Chhata, 
butit was quite ineffectual, and on the 31st of May they entered 
the town of Kosi. There after burning down the customs kunga- 
low and pillaging the Police Station, they proceeded to plunder the 
Tahsili, But some Rs. 150 was all they could find in the treasury, 
and most of the records also escaped them. The townspeople 
and most of the adjoining villages remained well-affected to the 
Government; and subsequently asa reward one years revenue 
demand was remitted, and a grant of Rs. 50 made to each lum, 
berdér. Mr. Thornhilland the other Europeans with him now 
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determined to abandon their position at Chhátá and return to 
Mathura, where they took refuge iu the city in the house of Seth 
Lakhmi Chand, While there, a report came that the ee had 
set up à Raji, one Devi Sinh, at Rayá cu the other side of the 
Jamunuà. His reign was of no long coutinuance, for the Kota Con- 
tingent, which happened to be ou the spot at the time, seized and 
hanged him with little ceremony. But as soon as this was accom- 
plished, they themselves mutinied ; aud Mr. Thornhill, who had 
accompanied them to Raya, had to make a hasty fil it back to 
Mathura, bringing some small treasure in the bugey with him, 

On the 6th of July the mutineers of Morár and Nimach on 
their retreat from Agra entered the city. In anticipation of 
their arrival Mr. Thornhill , disfuised as a native, and accompanied 
by a trusty Jamadár, Dilawar Kháu, started to flee to Agra. 
When they reached Aurangabad, only some four miles ou the way, 
they found the whole country on both sides of the road iu the 
possession of the rebels. "The'men whom the Seth had despatch- 
ed as an escort took fright and decampeds but the Jamadár by 
his adroit answers to all. enquiries was enabled to divert suspicion 
aud bring Mr. Thornhill safely through to Agra. Ou the sup- 
pression of the disturbances, he received as a reward for liis loyalty 
a small piece of land on the Brinda-ban road, just outside Mathura, 
called after the name of a Pairági who had ounce lived there, Du- 
dhádhár. 

Though the rebels stayed two den in Mathurá before they pass- 
ed on to Dell i, the city Wits not given up to general plunder, partly 
in cousequence of the prudent management of Seth Mangi Lal 
who levied a contribution according to their means on all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. At this time Seth Lakhmi Chasd was at Dig, 
but the greater part of his establishinent remained behiud, and 
rendered Goverument the most valuable assistance by the despatch 
of intelligence. Order iu the city was chiefy maintained by Imdáa 
Ali Kháa, Tahsildar of Kosi, who had been specially appointed 
Deputy Collector. 

On the 26th of September, the rebels in their retreat from Delhi 
again passed through Mathura. Their stay on this occasion 
lasted for a week, and great oppression was practised on the in- 
habitants, both here und in the neighbouring town of Brindá-bau. 
They were ouly diverted from general pillage by the influence of 
one of their own leaders, a Sábadár from Nimach, by name Hina 
Síuh, who prevailed upon thein to spars the Holy City. For a 
few days there was a ane of regular government; some of the 

chief officers in the Collector's Court, Puch as the Sadr Kanungo 
Rahmat-ullah, the Sarishtaar Manohar Lal aud Vazir Ali, one ot 
the Muharrirs, were taken by force aud compelled to issue the orders 
of the new administrators; while Maulvi Karamat Ali was pro- 
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claimed in the Jama Masjid as the Viceroy of the Delhi Emperor. 
It would seem that he also was ap involuntary tool in their bands, 
ashe was suvsequently put on his trial but acquitted. He is 
since dead. It is said that during their stay in the city, the 
rebels found their most obliging friends among the Mathuriya 
Chaubés, who, perhaps, more than any others have grown 
rich and fat under the tolerance of British 1ule. After 
threatening Drindá-ban with their canuon and levying a con- 
tribution on the inhabitants, they moved away to Hathras and 
Barel. Mir Imdad Ali aod the Seth returned from Bharatpur ; 
and iu October Mr. Thornhill arrived from Agra with a company 
of troops, which in the following month he marched upto Chhátá. 
There the rebel Zamindárs had takeh possession of the fortified 
surdt and oue of its bastions had to be blown up before an entry 
could be effected : at the same time the town was set on fire and 
partially destroyed, and twenty-two of tho leading men were shot. 
A few days previously Mir Imdád Ali with Nathu Lal, Tahsildár of 
Sahar, had gone up ifto the Kosi pargana and restored order 
among the Güjars there, who alone of all the natives of the dis- 
trict had been active promoters of disaffection. While engaged 
im their suppression, Imdád Ali received a gun-shot wound ia the 
chest ; but fortunately it had no fatal result, and he is now Deputy 
Collector of IXánhpur, with a special additional allowance of Rs. 
150 per mensem, By the end of November general tranquillity was 
restored ; but it was not till July 1858 that the treasury was trans- 
ferred from the Seth’s house in the city to*the Police Lines in the 
Civil Station.* In Christmas week of the following year, 1859, 
the Viceroy heid a Darbar, in which many honours were conferred 
upén different individuals, and in particular the ten villages, which 
the Güjars had forfeited by their open rebellion were bestowed 
upon Raja Gobind Sinh in acknowledgment of his distinguished 
loyalty and good services. The value of this grant has been large- 
ly diminished by the persistent lawlessness of the ejected Gdjars, 
who have always sullenly resented the loss of their estates. A few 
months ago their ill-deeds culminated in the barbarous murder of 
the widowed Ránís land-agent, Jay Ram Sinh, who was rash 
enough to pass the, night in Jatwár, one of the confiscated villages. 


. Il. ANTIQUARIAN AND TOPOGRAPHICAL. 
Tn consequence of the changes in religion and the long lapse of 
t 4e, the whole of the ancient Buddhist buildings described by 
_fe Chinese pilgrims had been overthrown, buried and forgotten, 
till quite recently, when some fragments of them have been again 
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* Here it remained till after the with important results to archaolo- 
completion in 1561 of the new Court- gical research, as will hereafter be 
house and district offices, which, shown, were rebuilt on a new site. 
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brought to light. The first discovery was made by General Cun- 
ningham i in 1853, who noticed some capitals and pillars lying about 
within the enclosure of the Katra, the site of the Hindu temple of 
Kesava Deva. A subsequent search revealed the architrave of a 
gateway and other sculptures, including in particular a standing 
figure of Buddha, 34 feet high, which was found at the bottom of 
a “well, with an inscription at its base recording the gift of the 
statue to the * Jasa Vihara ' or * Convent of Glory, which may be 
taken as the name of one of the Buddhist establishments that had 
existed on the spot. The date of the presentation was recorded 
in figures which could not be certainly decyphered. * 

A far more important discovery was made in 1860, in digging 
the foundation of the Magistrate and Collector’s new Court-house. 
The site selected, for this building was an extensive mound over- 
hanging the Agra road at the entrance to the Civil Station, It 
had always been regarded as merely the remains of a series of brick- 
kilns, and had been further protected against exploration by the 
fact that it was crowned by a small mosque. This was for military 
reasons blown down during the mutiny; aud afterwards, ou clear- 
ing away the rabbish and excavating for the new foundations, it 
was found to have been erected, in accordance with the common 
usage of the Mubaimmadan conquerors, upon the ruins of a destroyed 
temple. A number of Buddhist statues, pillars and bas-reliefs were 
disinterred ; and from the inscriptions, which have been partially 
decy phered, it appears phat the mound was occupied by at least four 
monasteries, bearing, accdrding to General Cunningham, the names 
of Sanghamittra-sada Víhára, Udapani Aráma, Huvishka Víbára, 
and Kundo-khara or as it may be read, Kunda-suka Víhára. 
On the pedestal of a seated figure was found reeorded the first 
half of a king’s name Vasu ; the latter part was broken away, but 
the lacuna should probably be supplied with the word ‘ Deva,’ as 
a group of figures inscribed with the name of King Vasudeva and 
date Sambat 87, was discovered in 1871 at a neighbouring mound 
ealled the ‘Kankali tila.” Transcripts and translations of many 
of the inscriptions have been recently made by the learned Sanskrit 
scholar, Bábu Rájendra Lál Mitra, and published in tle Journal 
of the Caleutia Asiatic Society for 1870. They are all brief votive 
records giving only the name of the obscure donor accompanied 
by some stereotyped religious formula, "Phe dates, which it would 
be interesting to ascertain, are indicated h ww figures difficult to decy- 
pher, and which when decyphered still leave uncertain the era 
intended. The Bábü concludes that they refer to the Saka era, 
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* This : statue was one of those re: khara, (.&, Kunda-pushkara, is avery 
moved by Dr. Playfair to the Museum questionable compound, since the two 
a Avra. member: of which itis comvosed would 

t it must be admitted that Kundo- bear each precisely the sam meaning. 
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beginning from 76 A D. ; and if so, they range between 120 and 
206 A.D. ; but itis quite possible that they are computed from some 
more exclusively Buddlust era, of which there were several in n-e. 
The most numerous remains were portions of stone railing of the 
particular type used to enclose Buddhist shrines and monuments. 
These have been collected in the grounds of the Avra Museum 
and roughly put together in such a way as to indicate the 
original arrangement. Many of the pillars were marked with 
figures as a guide to ‘he builder ; and thus we learn that one set, 
for they were of various sizes, consisted of at least as many as 
129 pieces. There were also found three large seated figures of 
Buddha, of which two were fally, the third a little less, than life 
size ; and the bases of some 30 large columns. It was chiefly 
round these bases that the inscriptions were engraved. One of 
the most noticeable fragments was a stone haod, measuring a foot 
across the palm, which must have bel onged to a statue not less 
than from 20 to 24 feet in beight. It would be interesting to un- 
earth the remainder *of this enormous colossus. Most of the 
sculptures were executed in common red sandstone and were of 
indifferent workmanship; in every way inferior to. the specimens 
more recently discovered at other mounds in. the neighbourhood, 
The most artistic was the fizure ofa daucing-girl, rather more 
than half life-size, in a natural and eraceful attitude, Like the so-: 
called figure of Silenus discovered by James Prinsep in 1856, it was 
probably the work of a Greek artist : a equjectu: e which involves 
-no historical difficulty, since in the Yüga-Puiána of the Gargi- 
Sanhitá, written about the year 50 B. C, it is explicitly stated 
that Mathurá was reduced by the Greeks, and that their victori- 
ows armies adwanced into the very héart of Hindustan, even as far 
as Patali putra. The text is as follows* :— 

Tatah Sáketam Akramya Panchél4n Mathurám tathá 

Yavaná dustha-vikrántáh Drupsyeny Il usumadhvajam. 

Tatah Pushpapure prápte.. . 

Akulá vishayáh sarve bhuvishyantiua sansayah. 
As mentioned above, one of the inscriptions gave the name of 
Huvishka, and is therefore of special interest, since the Rájá-Ta- 
rangini mentions among the successors of the great Asoka, in the 
latter half of the century immediately preceding the birth of Christ, 
three kings of foreign descent named Hushka (or Huvishka), Jush- 
ka, and Kauishka. Thelater Muhammadan writers represent them 
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* J quote from Dr Kern’s Brihat- ascertained to have taken piace eily 
Sanhitá: for though several of the Ma- in the reign of Menander, wie is cnt- 
thurá Paudits have good collections of. ed the throne in the year 1:1. C. 
My3., the Gárei-3auhit is so scarce Pushpa-mitra being at that tune King 
a work that itis not to be foundin of Pataliputra. 
any of them. The siege of Saketa is 
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as brothers; but it is not so stated in the Sanskrit chronicle, the 
words of which are simply as follows :— 

Hushka-- Jushka— Kanishkakhydés trayas tatraiva párthiváh. 

Te Turushkanvay-odbhütá api pünyasrayá nripáh. 

Prájve rajyakshane tesham právah. Káshmíra-mandalam. 

Bhojyamaste cha Bauddhanam pravrajyor jita-tejasam. 

Ther dominions are known to have included Kabul, Kashmir 
and the Panjab ; and recently-discovered inscriptions, as this at 
Mathura, imply that their sway extended further over a considerable 
portion of Upper Iudia. It is true that many of the religious build- 
iugs in holy places have been founded by foreigu princes who had 
no territorial counection with the neighbourhood ; but there seems 
to have been some special boud of union between Mathura and 
Kashmir. Incredible as it has been deemed by most geographers, 
it is yet within the range of possibility, that Ptolemy intended, 
by the close similarity of names to indicate a connection between 
Kaornpia vo vas tod Biba’ aov kat 700 ZovéopgaX kai 709. Poat(os myyas— 
that is Kasperia, or Kashn.ífr, at the sourees*of the Vitasta, the 
Chandrá-bhága and the Rávi and the Kaspeircei, dwelling lower 
down on the Vindhya range and the banks of the Jamuná, one of 
whose chief towns was Mathurá. For, further, Ptolemy represents 

, J ravewou xwpa the country of Pándu, as lying in the neighbour- 
. hood of the Vitasta, or Jhelam ; while Arrian, quoting from Megas- 
thenes, says it derived its name from Pandea, the daughter of 
Hercules, the divinity specially venerated by the Surasenion the 
the Jamuná. ‘Thus, as it SAd seem, he identifies Mathura, the 
chief town of the Suraseni, with Paudoa. “Balarama, one of its two 
| tutelary divinities, may be cortainly recognized as Belus, the Indian 
Hercules ; while, if we allow fora little distortion of the original 
legend, Prithá, another name of Kunti, the mother of the P'áuda- 
vas and sister of Krishna and Balaráma's father, Vasudeva, may be 
considered the native form which.was corrupted into Pandea, 
In historical illustration of the same line of argument it may be 
remarked that Gonarda I, the King of Kashmir contemporary with 
Krishna, is related (Rája-tarangini L, 59) to have been a kinsman of 
Jarásandha and to have assisted him in the siege of Mathura, 
He was slain there on the bank of the Kalindi, t.e., the Jamuuá, 
by Balarama, His son and successor, Damodara, a few years later, 
thinking to avenge his father's death, made an attack on a party 
of Krisbna's friends as they were returning from a wedding at 
Gaudhára near the ludus, but himself met his death at that 
hero’s hauds. ‘The next occupaut of the throue of Matburá in 
suceession to Jarásandha was Karna, the faithful ally of the 
Kauravas, ngaiust whom the great war was waged by Krishna 
and the Pandavas. Gouarda Lh, the sou of Dámodara, was too 
young to take any part in che prvtracted struggle; but the reiguing 
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houses of Mathura and Kashmir acknowledged a common enemy 
in Krishna, and the fact appears to have conduced to a friendly 
feeling between the two families, which lasted for many generations. 
Thus we read in the Raja-tarangini (IV., 512), that when Jaya- 
pida who reigned over Kashmir at the end of the 8th century afta 
Christ, built his new capital of Jayapura, a stately temple was 
founded there and dedicated to Mahadeva under the title of 
Achesvara, by Achá, the son-in-law of Pramoda, the King of 
Mathura.’ 

In close proximity to the mound where the antiquities, which 
we have described above, were discovered, is a large walled 
enclosure, called the Damdama, for some years past occupied 
by the reserves of the District Police, but originally one of a series 
of sardes erected in the time of the Emperor Jalál-ud-din Akbar, | 
along the road between the two royal residences of Agra and Delhi. 
Hence the adjoining hamlet derives its name of Jalalpur ; and for 
the sake of conwenience when future reference is made to the 
mound it will be by that title. As it is at some distance 
to the south-east of the Katra, the traditional site of ancient 
Mathura, and so far agrees with the position assigned by Hwen 
Thsaug to the stúpa erected to commemorate Buddha’s interview 
with the monkey, there is plausible ground for identifying the two 
places. The identification is confirmed by the discovery of the 
inscription with the name Kundo Khara or Kundasuka; for, 
whichever way the word is read, ig would seem to contain a refer 
ence to a tank (Kunda); and a tank was the characteristic feature 
of Hwen Thsang’s monkey stúpa, It at first appears a little 
strange £hat there should be, as the inscriptions lead us to infer 
four separate monasteries on one hill, but General Cunningham 
states that in Barma, where Buddhism is still the national religion, 
such juxta-position is by no means uncommon. 

Incidental allusion has already been made to the Kankáli—or 
as itis occasionally called, the Jaini Tila. This is an extensive 
mound on the side ofthe road which leads from Jalálpur to the 
Katra. A fragment of a carved Buddhist pillar 1s set up in a mean 
little shed on its summit and does duty for the goddess Kankáli, 
to whom itis dedicated. A few years ago the hill was partially 
trenched, when two colossal statues of Buddha in his character of 
teacher were discovered. They are each 74 feet iu height and 
are now in the grounds of the Agra Museum. Whatever else was 
found was collected on the same spot as the remains from the 
Jalálpur mound, and itis therefore possible (as no accurate note 
was made at the time) that some of the specimens referred to the : 
latter locality were not really found there ; but there is no doubt 
as to the inscriptions, and this is the only point of any importance. 
Recent excavatious bave resulted in the discovery of several 
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mutilated statues of fiuer stone and superior execution, and it is cer- 
tain that many more still remain buried. The adjoining fields for 
a cousiderable distance are strewn with fragments applied to all 
sorts of vile purposes. A large figure of an elephant—unfortunately 
vithout its truuk—standing on the capital of a pillar aud in all 
respects similar to the ‘well-known exam ple at Sankisa, but of much 
coarser work, was found in 1871 in a ueighbouring garden. On 
the front of the abacus is engraved an inscription with the name 
of King Iluvishka and date ‘Sambat 39. Another inscription 
containing the name of King Kanishka with date ‘Sambat 9’ was 
discovered the same day on the mound itself below a square pillar 
carved with four nude figures, one gn each face. This is of spetial 
interest inasmuch as nude figures are always considered a dis- 
tinctive mark of the Jain sect, which is supposed to be a late 

| perversion of Buddhism, an opinion which will have to be modified 
if the date in the present instance has heen correctly read. 

The third of the principal Buddhist sites is the vicinity of the 
Katra. Here at the back of the temple of Bhutesvar Mahddeva is 
rather a bigh hill of very limited area, on the top of which stood, till 
removed by the writer,a Buddhist pillar of unusually large di- 
meusions. It is carved in front witha female figure, nearly life- 
size, bearing an umbrella, and above her head isa grotesque bas- 
jelief representing two moukeys, a bird and. a misshapen human 
dwarf, Immediately opposite the temple is a large rumous tank 
called Balbbadra Kund with g skirting wall into which had been 
built up some perfect specimens of the cross-hars of a Buddhist 
railing. These are remarkably curious ; for though the uprights 
are often found, the smaller horizontal pieces of the balustrade 
are very rare; so much so that Fergusson in his History of 
Architecture speaks of the Sauchi railing as the only built example 
yet discovered ; as an architectural ornament it may be seen carved 
on every ancient Buddhist shrine, From a well close by was 
recovered a plain pillar measuring 4 feet 7 inches iu height by 
]1 inches in breadth carved in front merely with two roses. The 
elliptical holes in the sides of the pillar were too large for the cross- 
bars, which must have belonged toa smaller range. They measure 
ouly 1 feet 3 inches in length and are euriched with various 
devices, such as a rose, a lotus, some winged monster, &c. 
These were eleven iu. number: four of the most perfect were 
taken away by General Cunningham, the rest are still in 
situ. Built into the verandah of a ehaupdl close by were 

W five other Buddhist pillars of elaborate desigu aud aimost perfect 
preservation. Jt is said that there was originally a sixth, which 
some years ago was sent down to Calcutta ; there it has now been 
foBowed by txo more ; the remaining three are in the possession of 
the writer, They are each + feet + inches in height and 11 inches 
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broad ; the front is carved with a standing female figure whose feet 
rest upon a crouching monster. In an upper compartment divided off 
hy a band of Buddhist railing. aretwo demi figures, male aud female, 
in amorous attitudes, of very superior execution Ou one pillar the 
principal figure is represented as gathering up her drapery, in any 
other as painting her face with the aid of a niirior, aud iu the third 
as supporting with one hand a water jar, and in the other, which 
hangs down by her side, holding a bunch of grapes. Each of 
these figures 1s entirely devoid of clothing : the drapery mentioned 
as belonging to one of them is simply being gathered up from 
behind. They have, however, a profusion of ornaments, heres 
onthe ankles, a belt round the, waist, a mokan-imd/a ou the neck, 
karn phuls in the ears and bdju-bund, chri and pakuneht on the 
arms and wrists. There are also three bas-reliefs at the back of 
each pillar ; the subject of one is most grossly indecent, another 
represents Buddha’s mother, Maya Devi, with the Bo-tiee, A fray- 
ment of a pillar from one of the smaller conceutric circles of this 
same sel, was at some time sent to Lahor and is now to be seen 
in the museum there. 

Close at the back of the Balbhadra Kund and the Katra is a range 
of hills of considerable elevation, commouly called dhwl kot, literally 
‘dust heaps, the name given to the accumulation of refuse that 
collects outside a city, and so corresponding precisely to the Monte, 
Testaccio at Rome. These are, however, clearly of uatural forma- 
tion and probably indicate the old coyrse of the Jamuná. But at 
the distance of about a mile and half to the south-west is a group of 
some 12 or 14 circular mounds, strewn with fragments of brick 
and stone which would seem all to have been stápas. Certainly 
one was, for in the year 1868 a road, leading to the village of 
Sonkh, was carried tbrough it, and in the centre was disclosed 
a masonry cell containing a small gold reliquary, the size aud 
shape of a pill-hox. Inside was a tooth, the safe-guard of wliich 
was the sole object of box, cell aud hill, but it was thrown away 
as of no value. ‘I'he box was preserved on account of the material 
and bas been given to the writer by Mr. Hind, the Engineer, whose 
workmen discovered it. As these hills are to the uorth of the 
Jalálpur mound they may with great probability be identified with 
the group of stupas described by Hwen Thsang as lying to 
the north of the monkey tank. 

Just outside the south, or as it is called, the Holi Gate of the 
city, isa hill known as the Kans-ká Tila, from the summit of which 
the tyrant of that name is supposed to have been tumbled down 
by Krishna. General Cunningham suggests that this might be 
one of the seven great stüpas mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims, and adds that on the north of the city there are two 
hills still bearing the names of Anand and Vináyaka, titles which 
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they specify. But in this it appears that he was misinformed 
as no such localities can be traced. Of the hills to the north of 
Mathura the most .conspicuous are called respectively Kailas, 
Mohal, Hanuman, and Ganes, An Anant tirtha, easily to be 
, confounded with Anand is noted in the Mathurá Mahatmya; 
and the fact that Vináyaka, besides its Buddhist meaniug, is 
also an epithet of Ganes, may have given rise to an error in 
the other name. Further, all these hills, including the Kans-ká 
Tila appear to be of natural formation, the whole country be- 
ing broken up into heights and hollows of indefinite number and 
extent, 

It is evident that the Kankali Tila was the site of a very, large 
religious establishment, most pfobably the Upagupta monastery 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang as lying to the east of the town. Itisa 
little to the east of the Katra, which may be taken as the centre of 
the old town, since local tradition invariably represents it to have 
been so. The town, no doubt, always stood on the water’s edge ; but 
the tradition is confirmed by the appearance of the ground imme- 
diately around the Katra, which has evidently been affected by flu- 
vial action of water, and also by the present habits of the river which 
is persistent in endeavouring to desert its present channel in favour 
of one still more to the east. The stream may have so worked 
its way between the natural hills and artificial mounds that the 
temples which once stood on its east bank found themselves on 
the west, while those that were originally on the western verge 
of the river were eventually feft far inland.* General Cunningham 
in his Archeological Report has identified the Upagupta monas- 
tery with the Jasa Vihára inside the Katra ; but in ail probability 
he would not now adhere to this theory; for, at the time when* 
he advanced it, he had never visited the Kankáli Tila and was also : 
under the impression that the Fort had always been, as it now is, 
the centre of the city. Even then to maintain his theory he was 
obliged to have recourse to a very violent expedient and in the 
text of the Chinese pilgrim alter the word “east” to “ west" be- 
cause, he writes, a mile to the east would take us to the low 
ground on the opposite bank of the Jamuná where no ruins exist ;" 
forgetting, apparently, Fa Hian's distinct statement that in his 
time there were monasteries on both sides of the river. This ex- 
pression, it is true, must not be pressed too closely, since it may 


* While these sheets were passing Katra), but for some years past it has 
through the press, I discovered a taken a turn to the north and now 
very striking confirmation of the flows at the distance of a kos or more, 
above view: for Tavernier, writing whence it comes about that the 
about the year 1650 says positively shrine is less frequented by pilgrims 
e the river used to flow at'the foot than it used to be,” 
of the temple (which preceded the 
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feet by 268. There may still be seen let into the Muhammadan 
pavement some votive tablets with Násari inscriptions dated 
Sambat 1713 and 1720, corresponding to 1656 and 1663 A.D. 
In the latter year the temple was secn standing by Bernier, who 
writes: “ Between Delhi and Agra, a distance of fifty or sixty 
leagues, there are no fine towns, the whole road is cheerless and 
uninteresting ; nothing is worthy of observation but Mathura, where 
an ancient and magnificent pagan temple is still to be seen.” 
The plinth of the temple-wall was traced by General Cunningham 
for a distance of 163 feet, and there is reason to believe it extend- 
ed still further. The building is described at great length by 
‘Tavernier, who says it was the most important shrine in Jndia 
after those of Jagannath and BAnáras.* It would seem to have 
been crowded with coarse figure-sculptures, and not in such 
pure taste as the somewhat older temple of Govind Deva at 
Brindá-ban and Hari Deva at Gobardhan ; but ib must still have 
been a most sumptuous and imposing edifice, and we cannot but 
detest the bigotry of the barbarian who destroyed it. At the time 
of its demolition it had been in existence only some fifty years, 
but it is certain that an earlier shrine, or series of shrines, on the 
same site and under the same dedication, had been famous for 
many ages, ‘Thus it is said in the Varaha Purana, 


Na Kesava samo deva na Mathura samo dvija. 


“No god like Kesava, and no Brahman like a Mathurirya Chaube.” 

In still earlier times the,sjte had been appropriated by another 
religion, as is attested by the Buddhist remains which we have 
already described as found there. 

In anticipation of Aurangzeb’s raid the ancient image of the god 
was removed by Rana Ráj Sinh of Mewár, and was set up on the 
spot where, as they journeyed, the wheels of the chariot sank in the 
deep sand and refused to be extricated. 1t happened to be an obs- 
cure little village, then called Siarh, on the Bands, 22 miles north- 
east of Udaypur. But the old name is now lost in the celebrity of 
the temple of Nath ji, ‘the Lord,’ which gives its designation to the 
town of Náthdwára, which has grown up round it This is the 
most highly venerated ofallthe statues of Krishna. There are 
other seven of great repute, which also deserve mention here, as 
a large proportion of them came from the neighbourhood of Mathu- 
ra; viz., Nava-nita at Náthdwára ; Mathurá-náth at Kota; Dwára- 
kánáth at Kankarauli, brought from Kanauj; Gokul-náth or 
Gokul-chandrama at Jaypur from Gokul; Jadu-náth at Strat 
from Mahaban; Bitthal-náth or Pándu-rang at Kota from Banaras ; 
and Madan Mohan at Jaypur from Brindá-ban. 





* * General Cunningham's remarks singularly and unaccountably wide 
on the date of this temple are most of the mark, 
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At the back of the Katra is the modern temple of Kesava Deva, 
a cloistered quadrangle of no particular architectural merit, and 
except on special occasions little frequented in consequence of 
its distance from the main town, Jt is supported by an annual en- 
dowment of Rs. 1,027, the rents of the village of Undi in the 
Chhátá pargana. Close by is a very large quadrangular tank of 
solid masonry, called the Potara-kund ; in which, as the name 
denotes, Krishna’s “ baby-linen ” was was hed. There is little or no 
architectural decoration, but the great size and massiveness of 
the work render it imposing, while the effect is greatly 
enhanced by the venerable trees which overhang the enclosing 


wall, Unfortunately the soil is so porous that the supply of” 


water is rapidly absorbed and th every season but the rains the 
long flights of steps are dry to their very base. Its last restora- 
tion was made at considerable cost in 1850 bv the Kámdár of the 
Gwálár Ráj. A small cell on the margin of the tank, called in- 
differently Kárá- grah, ‘the prison-house' or Janm- bhámi ‘the 
birth-place,' marks the spot where Vasudeva and Devakí were 
kept in confinement and where their son Krishna was born. The 
adjoining suburb, in its name Mall-pura, commemorates, it is said, 
Kansa’s two famous mallas, ie. “wrestlers,” Chánura and Mushtika. 

In connection with the discovery of Buddhist antiquities, allu- 
sion has already been made to the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva, 
which overlooks the old and ruinous Balbhadra-kund. In its pre- 
sent form it is a quadrangle of ordinary character with pyramidal 
tower and cloister built by the Mahr&itas towards the end of last 
century. The site has probably been occupied by successive re- 
ligious buildings from most remote antiquity, and was at one time 
the centre ef the town of Mathura, which has now moved away 
from it more than a mile tothe east. In the earlier days of 
Bráhmanism, before the development of the Krishna cultus, 1t may 
be surmised that Bhütesvar was the special local divinity. There 
are in Braj three other shrines of Mahadeva of high traditional 
repute, in spite of the meanness of their modern accessaries ; viz., 
Kamesvar at Kama, Chakresvar at Gobardhan, and Gopesvar at 
Brindé-ban. 

Of the many little shrines that cluster about the Balbhadra- 
kund, one is dedicated to Balarama under his title of Dau-ji, ‘the 
elder brother; another to Ganes, and a third to Nar-Sinha, ‘the 
man-lion, the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. According to the 
legend, there was an impious king, by name Hiranya-Kasipu, 
who claimed universal sovereignty over all powers on earth, heaven 
and hell. No one had the hardihood to oppose him, save his own 
son, the pious prince Prahlad, who was for ever singing the praises 
of the great god Vishnu. If, said the king, your god is everywhere 
present, let him now show himself in this pillar, which I strike. 
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At the word the pillar parted in twain and revealed the god in terri- 
ble form, half lion half man, who seized the boastful monarch and 
tore him in pieces and devoured him. 

In an adjoining orchard, called the Kazi’s Bagh, is a small 
modern mosque and in connection with it a curious square building 
of red stand-stone. It now enclosesa Muhammadan tomb, and 
if originally constructed for that purpose 1s a striking illustration 
of the influence of the genius loci ; for it has nothing Saracenic 
about it, andis a good specimen of the pure Hindu style of 
architecture with characteristic columns and quasi arches. 

After leaving the great entrance to the Katra the Delhi road 
passes a masoury well* called * Kubjás, in commemoration of the 
miracle which Krishna wrought im straightening the hump-backed 
maiden who met him there: and then, a little "further on, crosses 
a petty natural water-course knowu as the Sarasvati. Sangam, or 
confluence of the Sarasvati. To the left is an open plain, where the 
sports of the Ram Lild are celebrated on the festival of the Dasa- 
hara, and close by a tank called the Sarasvati-kund, measuring 
125 feet square. Owing to some fault in the construction, it is 
almost always dry, and the adjoining buildings have also rather a 
ruinous and deserted appearance. We learn, however, from an in- 
scription on a tablet over the entrance to the temple that the last 
restoration was completed so recently as the year 1846 by 
two Sanddhs named Chhote Lal and Manu Lal, acting on 
the advice of the Gosdin Baladeva, a disciple of Swami Pa- 
ramhans ; and that they* expended on the lime alone no less 
a sum than Rs. 2 1735, At no great’ distance is the temple 
of Maha-Vidya Devi. The original image with that dedica- 
tion 1s said to have been set up by the Pandavas ; the pre 
sent shrine, a Sikhara of ordinary character in a small quadrangle, 
was built by the Peshwá towards the end of last century. The 
hill, upon which it stands, is ascended by flights of masonry steps 
between 30 and 40 in number. At the foot isa small dry tank, 
completely overgrown with a dense jungle of ber, pilu, and hins. 
In the courtyard which occupies the entire platedu, is a karé tree 
said to be of enormous age, under which may be seen, among other 
fragments, a Buddhist pillar carved with the figure of Maya Devi 
under a Bo- tree, and a square stone box with a “seated Buddha on 
each of its four sides, 

At several of the holy places, as we have had occasion to 
remark, a large tank forms one of the principal features; but the 
only one that can be called a success isthe Siva Tl, not far from 
the Kank4li Tila This is a spacious quadrangular basin of great 








* Immediately opposite the well a gious honours as representing the 
fragment of asculptured Buddhist pit- Hindu goddess Devi, 


lar has been set up and receives reli- G Q [^ lose 
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depth and always wellsupplied with water. It is enclosed in a 
high boundary wall with corner kiosques and a small arched 
doorway in the centre of three of its sides. On the fourth side is 
the slope for watering cattle, or Go-ghát, with two memorial in- 
scriptions facing each other, the one in Sanskrit, the other in Persian. 
From these we learn that the tank was constructed by order of 
Raja Patni Mall in the year 1807 A.D. The design and execution 
are both of singular excellence and reflect the highest credit on the 
architect whom he employed ; the sculptured arcades, which project 
far into the centre of the basin, and break up the long flights of 
steps into three compartments on each side, being especially graceful. 
The place is little visited except on the Salüno, the full moon of the 
monti? of Sáwan, when it is the centre of a lar ge mela. Outside 
the enclosure is a small temple in the same style of architecture 
dedicated to Mahádeva uuder the title of Achalesvar. In the Mano- 
harpur quarter of the city is a large temple of the Rájá's found- 
ation bearing the title of Dirgha Vishnu. The name is unusual and 
refers to the gigantic stature “which the boy Krishna assumed when 
he entered the arena to fight with Kansá's champions, Chánura aüd 
Mushtiká. The Rájá's dwelling-house is still standing on the 
Nakárchi tila and has been converted into a Normal School for the 
training of female teachers. He is further commemorated by an- 
other small shrine near the Holi-gate of, the city, which he re-built 
in honour of Vira-bhadra, the terrible being created by Siva and 
Devi in their wrath, to disturb the sacrifice of Daksha, a ceremony 
to which they had not been invited. » ° 

From the Katra, the centre of all the localities which we have 
hitherto been describing, a fine broad road has been carried through 
the rising grounds, along the outskirts of the city, down to the 
edge of the river. On the right hand side is the stone-cutters’ 
quarter with the small old temple of Bankandi Mahadeva; and on 
the left the suburb of Manoharpur, with a mosque which, as we learn 
from the inscription over the centre arch, was erected in the year 
1158 Hijri, ùe., 1745 A.D., during the reign of Muhammad Shah. 
In the-streets ate many broken Buddhist pillars and other sculp- 
tures. The road was constructed in the Collectorate of Mr. Best, 
and in the progress of the work a column was found bearing an 
inscription in some ancient character: to reduce the size of the 
stone, the inscribed face was ruthlessly cut away and it was then con- 
verted into a buttress fora bridge. As it approaches the river, 
the road opens out into a fine square, with graceful arcades of 
carved stone, occupied as shops; and close by is a pontoon bridge, 
which was opened for traffic in 1870. The tolls are farmed at the 
large sum of Rs. 40,500 for the year: whence it is obvious that 
any reasonable outlay incurred in its construction would soon have 
been re-paid. But, unfortunately in the revision of estimates every 
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thing was sacrificed to a false economy ; it was too narrow to aliow 
of two carts passing, too weak to bear even a single cart if heavily 
laden, and to obviate a slight engineering difficulty and consequent 
expense, instead of being laid from the centre of the roadway aud 
-handsome square, where it would have produced a fine effect, it 
starts from behind a corner entirely out of sight. It was no 
sooner opened than it broke down ; and repairs were in constant 
progress, till the night of the 13th of August 1871,—-when it was 
completely swept away by a heavy flood. It has since been re-con- 
structed ; but it is impossible that it should ever present a satis- 
factory appearance, while at the same time its cost has been 
excessive, — : 2 

The city stretches for about a mile and half along the right bank 
of the Jamuná, and from the opposite side has a very striking and 
picturesque appearance, which is owing not a little to the broken 
character of the ground on which it is built. Were it not for this 
peculiarity of site, the almost total absence of towers and spires 
would. be felt as a great drawback; as all the large modern 
temples have no si£havas, as are usually seen in similar edifices, but 
are simple cloistered quadrangles of uniform height. The 
only exceptions are the lofty minarets of the Jama Masjid on the 
one side, and the campanile of the English Church seen through 
the trees in the distance below. 

Looking up the stream, the most prominent object is the old 
Fort, or rather its massive substructure, for that is all that now 
remains, called by the people Kans ká-Kila. Whatever its legendary 
antiquity, it was re-built in historical times by Raja Man Sinh of 
Jaypur, the chief of the Hindu princes at Akbar’s Court; and, 
was the occasional residence of Mán Sinh’s still more famous 
successor on the throne of Amber, the great astronomer Sawat 
Jay Sinh. He commenced his long reign of 44 years in 1699 A.D., 
aud till the day of his death was engaged in almost constant war- 
fare. Stjll he is less known to posterity by his military successes, 
brilliant though they were, than by his enlightened civil adminis- 
tration and still more exceptional literary achievements. At the 
outset he made a false move; for in the war of succession, that 
ensued upon the death of Aurangzeb, he attached himself to prince 
Bedár Bakht, and fought by his side in the fatal battle of Dhol- 
pur. Oneof the first acts of Shah Alam on his consequent eleva- 
tion to the throne was to sequester the principality of Amber. 
An Imperial Governor was sent to take possession, but Jay Sinh, 
drove him out sword in hand, and then formed a league with Ajit 
Sinh of Márwár for mutual protection. From that day forward he 
was prominently concerned in allthe troubles and warfare of that 

*anarchie period, but never again on the losing side: In 1721 he 
was appointed Governor of the Province of Agra and later of 
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Malwa; but he gradually loosened his connection with the Court 
at Delhi, from a conviction that the dissolution of the Muham- 
madan empire was inevitable, ana concluded terms with the Mah- 
rattas. At hisaccession Amber consisted only of the three Pargan- 
as of Amber, Deosa, and Barsao; as the Shaikháwats had made 
themselves independent, and the Western tracts had been attach- 
ed to Ajmer. He not only recovered all that had been lost, 
but further extended his frontiers by the reduction of the Bar- 
gujars of Deoti and Rájáur, and made his State worthy to be 
called the dominions of a Raja, a title which he was the first of 
his line to assume. The new capital, which he founded, he called 
after his own name Jaypur, and it is still to the present day the 
most striking native city in India and the only one built upon 
a regular plan. Heis said to have been assisted both in the 
design and the execution by an architect from Bengal. In con- 
sequence of his profound knowledge of astronomy he was entrust- 
ed by Muhammad Shah with the reformation of the calendar. 
To ensure that amount of accuracy which he considered the small 
instruments in ordinary use must always fail to command, he 
constructed observatories with instruments of his own invention 
on a gigantic scale. One of these was on the top of the Mathura 
Fort, the others at Delhi, Jaypur, Ujaiyin, and Banaras, His 
success was so signal that he was able to detect errors in the 
tables of Dela Hire which had been communicated to him by the 
King of Portugal. His own tables were completed in 1728, and 
are those stil used by native astrónbmers. He died in 1748. 
His voluminous correspondence is said by Tod* still to exist, and his 
acts to be recorded ina miscellaneons Diary entitled Kalpadruma, 
‘and a collection of anecdotes called the Eksau nau gun Jay 
Sinh ka. The whole of the Mathura observatory bas now disap- 
peared. A little before the mutiny the buildings were sold to 
the great Government Contractor, Joti Prasád, who destroyed 
them for the sake of the materials. Certainly, they had ceased 
to be of any practical use ; but they were of interest both in the 
history of science and as a memorial of one of the most remark- 
able men in the long line of Indian Sovereigns, and their incon- 
siderate demolition is matter for regret. 

From the fort a continuous succession of Ghats, all simple flights 
of stone steps with occasional shrines and kiosques, lines the water’s 
edge down to a large walled garden, below the city, called the 
Jamuná Bach. This was the property of Seth Lakhmi Chand 
‘and contains two handsome chhattris, or cenotaphs, in memory of his 
two predecessors, Mani Ram and Parikh Ji. ‘The latter was Trea- 
surer to the Maharaja of Gswáliár, and being childless adopted 
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* From whom all the facts in the above narrative are borrowed, 
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Mani Ram, one of his assistants in the same office, to whom he 
bequeathed all his immense wealth. The greater part of this 
devolved in turn upon the eldest of Mani Ram’s three sons, the 
millionaire, Lakhmi Chand, who left an only son, Raghunath Das, 
. the present head of the family, The two younger brothers, Rádhá 
Krishan and Gobind Das, professed the Bráhmanical faith and 
founded the great temple of Rang Ji at Brindá-ban. ‘Phe survivor, 
Gobind Dés, has no issue ; but stands in the light of a father to his 
nephew, J'ánaki Das, the only son of his deceased: brother, Radha 
Krishan. About the centre of the river front is the most sacred 
ofall the Ghats, marking the spot where Krishna sat down to 
‘take ‘rest’ after he had slain the tyrant Kansa, and hence called 
the Visránt Ghat. The small open court has a marble arch facing 
the water, which distinguishes it from all the other landing places ; 
and om the other three sides are various buildings erected at inter- 
vals during the last century and a half by several princely houses, 
but none of them possess any architectural beauty. Close by is 
a natural water-course, said to have been caused by the passage 
ef Kansa's giant body, as it was dragged down to the river to be 
burnt, and hence called ‘the Kansa Khar? It is now arched over - 
hike the Fleet river in London, and forms one of the main sewers 
of the town za cirewmstance which possibly does not affect the 
sanctity, but certainly detracts somewhat from the material 
purity of this favourite bathing-place. It swarms with turtles of 
an enormous size, which are considered in a way sacred and 
generally receive a handful'of two of grain from every visitor. 

Reference has already been made more than once to the Ma- 
thura Mahétmya, or Religious Chronicle of Mathura. It is an 
interpolation on the Váráha Purána, and of sufficient extent to be 
itself divided into 29 sections. After expatiating in the most 
extravagant terms on the learning, piety, and other virtues of the 
Mathuriya Chaubes, and the incomparable sanctity of the city in 
which they dwell; it briefly enumerates the 12 Vanas or woods, 
that are included in the perambulation of the land of Braj, 
and then at greater length describes the principal shrines 
which the pilgrim is bound to visit in the capital itself. As a 
rule, no attempt is made to explain either the names borne by 
the different holy places, or the origin of their reputed sanctity ; but 
their virtue is attested by the recital of some of the miracles which 
have been worked through their supernatural influence. Take 
for example the following legend in connection with the Visránt 
Ghat. 

Once upon a time there was a Bráhman living at Ujjaiyin, who 
neglected all his religious duties, never bathed, never said 2, 
eprayer, never went near a temple. One night, when out with 
a gang of thieves, he was surprised by the city watchmen, and 
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in running away from them fell down a dry well and broke his 
neck. His ghost was doomed to haunt the place, and was so 
fierce that it would tear to pieces and devour every one who came 
near it. This went on for many years; till at last one day a band 
of travellers happened to pitch their tents by the well, and among q 
their number wasa very holy and learned Brahman. So soon 
as he knew how the neighbourhood was afflicted, he had recourse 
to his spells and compelled the evil spirit to appear before him. 
Discovering, in the course of his examination, that the wretched. 
creature had in his life-time been a Bráhman, he was moved with 
pity for him and promised to do allin his power to alleviate his 
sentence, Whereupon the ghogt begged him to go straight to 
Mathurá and bathe on his behalf at the Visránt Ghat ; “ for” 
said he, “I once in my life went into a temple of Vishnu, and heard 
the priest repeat this holy name and tellits wondrous saving 
power." 'The Bráhman had often bathed there and readily agreed 
to transfer the merit of one such ablution. The words of consent 
had no sooner passed hislips than the guilty soul was absolved 
from all further suffering. 

On either side of this sacred spot à number of minor gháts stretch 
up and down the river, those to the north being called the uttar kot, 
and those to the south the dakshin kot. They are invariably re- 
presented as 24 in all, 12 in either set; but there is a consider- | 
able discrepancy as to the particular names. ‘The following list has 
been supplied by a Pandit of high ,1gcal repute, Mákhan Misr, a 
Gaur Brahman, a really learned and well-read Sanskrit scholar. 

To the north, Ganes Ghat, Manasa Gnát, Dasasvamedha Ghat, 
under the hill of Ambarisha, Chakra tirtha Ghat, Krishna-Ganga 
Ghat, with the shrine of Kálinjarisvar Mahadeva, Som-tirtha Ghat, 
more commonly called Vasudeva Ghat or Shaikh Ghat, Brahmalok 
Ghat, Ghantabharan Ghat, Dhárá-patan Ghat, Sangaman-tirtha 
Ghat, otherwise called Vaikunth Ghat, Nava-tirtha Ghat, and Asi- 
kunda Ghat. 

To the south, Avimukta Ghat, Visranti Ghat, Prág-Ghát, Kan- 
khal Ghat, Tinduk Ghat, Sürya Ghat, Chintá-mani Gbát, Dhruva 
Ghat, Rishi Ghat, Moksha Ghat, Koti Ghat, and Buddh Ghat. 

The more common division is to include the Avimukta Ghat in 
the first set, from which the Mánasa is then omitted ; to except the 
Visrant Ghat altogether from the number of the 24; and to begin the 
second series with the Balabhadra and the Jog Ghat. By the former 
of these two are the Satghara, or seven chapels, commemorating 
Krishna's seven favourite titles,and the shrine of Gata Sram or ‘ended 
toil? the latter is supposed to mark the spot where Joga-nidra, the 
infant daughter of Nanda and Jasoda, whom Vasudeva had substi- 
tuted for his own child Krishna, was dashed to the gronnd by 
Kansa and thence in new form ascended to heaven as the goddess 
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Durga. Between it and the Prag Ghat is one more modern calted 
Sringár Ghat with two temples dedicated respectively to Pipales- 
var Mahadeva and Batuk-náth, and by Prág Ghat the shrine of 
Ramesvar Mahadeva. The list further omits two Ghats which oc- 
cupy far more conspicuous sites than any of the others, but are devoid 
of any legendary reputation, The first bears the name of Sami Ghat 
a corruption of Sámhne, ‘opposite ;’ as it faces the main street 
of the city, where is a mansion of carved stone built by the famous 
Rüp Ram, Katára, of Barsána. The second is the Bengali Ghat, 
at the foot of the pontoon bridge, and close to a large house, the 
property of the Raja of Jhalra-pattan. 

Most of the titles refer to well-known legends, and there arg only 
four which seem to require furthet explanation, Ambarisha, who 
gives a name to the hill by the Dasasvamedh Ghat, was a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu and thereby excited the hostility of the 
sage Durvásas, the most Intolerant apostle of the supremacy of 
Siva. A terrific encounter took place between the two champions 
of the rival gods; but no weapons could avail against the magic 
discus of Vishnu ; Durvásas barely escaped with life, and Ambarisha 
has ever since been one of the most favourite themes for Vaishnava 
laudation. | 

Dhruva was the son of Kine Uttána-páda, and indignant at the 
slights put upon him by his stepmother, he left his father’s palace _ 
to make a name for himself wn the world. By the advice of the 
seven great Rishis, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Kratu, Pulaha, 
and Vasishta, he repaired t0*Madhuban near Mathurá, and there 
absorbed in the contemplation of Vishnu continued for seven years 
a course of the severest penance. At last the god appeared to him in 
person and promised to grant him any boon he might desire, His" 
request was for a station exalted above every station, and which 
should endure for ever: whereupon he was translated to heaven 
as the polar star with his mother Suniti. 

Tinduk, according to the Máhátmya, was a barber, who lived 
at Kámpilya, the Capital of Panchála, in the reign of King Deva- 
datta. After losing all his family he came to live at Mathura 
and there practised such rigorous austerities and bathed so cons- 
tantly in the sanctifying stream of the Jamuná, that after death 
he took birth once more asa high-caste Brahman. 

The legend of the Asikunda Ghat is told on this wise. There 
was a virtuous King, Sumati, who started ona pilgrimage but 
died before he was able to complete it. His son, Vimati, on suc- 
ceeding to the throne, was visited by the sage Narad, who at the 
time of taking his departure uttered this oracular sentence: “ a 
pious son settles his father’s debts.” After consulting with his minis- 

eters the prince concluded that the debt was a debt of vengeance 
which he was bound to exact from the places of pilgrimage, which 
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had tempted his father to undertake the fatal journey. Accor- 
dingly, having ascertained that every holy place paid an annual 
visit in the season of the rains to the city of Mathura, he assem- 
bled an army and marched thither with full intent to destroy them 
all. They fled in terror to Kalpa-gráma to implore the aid of 
Vishnu, who at last yielded to their entreaties, and assuming the 
form of a boar joined in combat with King Vimati on the bank of the 
Jamuná and slew him. In the fray, the point of the divine sword, 
“asi,” snapped off and fell to the ground; hence the Ghat 
to this day is called Asi-kunda Ghát and the plain adjoining i6 
Váráha Kshetra or the field of the Boar. 

Thus much for the 24 Gháts, and their legends; but before’ 
leaving the river-side one other building claims a few words, viz. 
“the Sati Burj.” This is a slender quadrangular tower of red 
sand-stone commemorating the self-sacrifice of some faithful wife ; 
the precise date of its erectionis not known. It has a total 
height of 55 feet and is in four stories, surmounted by a low and 
ugly modern dome. The lowest story forms a solid basement ; 
the second and third are lighted by square windows and are sup- 
plied with 2. internal stairease by which access is gained to the 
top. The exterior is ornamented with rude bas-reliefs of elephants 
and. dther devices. It is of no great architectural value but forms 


-a picturesque feature in the river front, 


Iu the very heart ofthecity, on arising ground which was 
once probably occupied by a Hindy temple, now stands the 
Jama Masjid, erected in the year 1662 A.D. by Abd-ul-Nabi 
Khán, the Local Governor, who as we havealready mentioned met 
his death at Sahora, a village in the Mahé-ban Pargana on the 
opposite side of the Jamuná, while engaged in quelling a popular 
émeute. The author of the Maasir-i-Alamgiri says of him :—* He 
was an excellent and pious man, and as courageous in war as 
successful in his administration. He has lelt a mosque in Mathura 
as a monument, which for a long time to come will remind people 
of him, Muhammad Anwar his nephew received from His Majesty 
a mourning dress of honour; but the property of the deceased 
lapsed (aecording to custom) to the State, and the Imperial Mut- 
asaddis reported it tobe 93,000 gold muhrs, 1,300,000 Rupees, 
and 1,450,000 Rupees’ worth of property, The architecture of his 
mosque is not of particularly graceful character, but there are four 
lofty minarets, and as these and other parts of the building 
were originally veneered with bright-colored plaster mosaics, of 
which a few panels still remain, it must at one time have present- 
eda brilliant appearance. It is now little used aud is rapidly 
falling into decay. | 

From this central point diverge the main thoroughfares, leading* 
respectively towards Brindá-ban, Dig, Bharatpur, and the civil 
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station, They are somewhat broader than is usual in Indian 
cities, having an average breadth of 24 feet, and were first opened 
out at the instance of Mr. E, F. Taylor in 1843. A number of 
houses were demolished for the purpose, but in every instance, 
all claim to compensation was waived. Seth Lakhmi Chand’s loss, 
thus voluntarily sustained for the public good, was estimated at a 
lakhof rupees; as he had recently completed some handsome 
premises which had to be taken down and re-built. 

These streets have now throughout their entire length and 
breadth been paved at the cost of the municipality with substan- 
tial stone flags brought from the Bharatpur quarries. Though, 
as is the custom in the East, many mean and tumble-down hovels 
are allowed to obtrude themselves upon the view, the majority 
of the buildings that face the principal thoroughfares, are of 
handsome and imposing character, all erected during the 70 years 
of British rule. Whether secular or ecclesiastical, the design is 
in either case very similar. The front is of carved stone with a 
grand central archway and arcades on both sides let out as shops 
on the ground-floor. Story upon story above are projecting 
balconies supported on quaint corbels, the arches being filled in 
with the most minute reticulated tracery of an infinite variety 
of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad eaves, the 
under-surface of which’ is brightly painted. One of the most 
noticeable buildings in point of size, though the decorations 
perhaps are scarcely so elegant as in some of the later examples, 
as the temple of Dwarakadlfi¢, founded by the Gwáliar Treasurer 
Parikh Ji, and just completed at the time of Bishop Heber’s visit 
in 3825, as he records in his journal. Opposite is the palace of 
the Princes of Bharatpur, with a lofty and highly enriched 
entrance gateway added by Rájá Balavant Sinh ; and close by 
is the mansion of Seth Lakhmi Chand built at a cost of Rs. 100,000, 
The latest and one of the most admirable for elegance and ela- 
boration is a temple near the Chhata Bazar built by Deva Chand 
Bohra and completed only at the end of the year 1871, In most 
cases the greatest amount of finish has been bestowed upon the 
street front, while the interior court is small and confined, and the 
practice of having only a single gate both for entrance and exit 
occasions great and sometimes dangerous crowding on high feast 
days. It is, as before remarked, a peculiarity of the Mathurá 
temple architecture to have no tower over the seat of the god. 

If the city was ever surrounded by walls, not a vestige of 
them now remains, though the four principal entrances are still call- 
ed the Brindá-ban, Dig, Bharatpur, and Holi Gates, The last 
named is the approach from the Civil Station ; and here a lofty 
and elaborately sculptured stone-argbesbes,been erected over the 

Kluge in the local style 
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supplied by a native artist. As the work was commenced at the 
instance of the late Mr. Bradford Hardinge, who was for several 
years Collector of the District and took a most lively interest in all 
the city improvements, it is to be named in his honour ‘ the Hard- 
inge arch. Elegant as it is in itself, it is not, perhaps, very well 
adapted to serve as a clock-tower, the object for which it was ori- 
ginally designed ; and the Department of Public Works, who are 
always ready to sacrifice architectural grace to imaginary construc- 
tural requirements, have disfigured its outline by the addition of 
two massive staged buttresses, whose ugliness is only rendered 
more obtrusive by the surface carving that overlays them. They 


are simply wilful sins against good-taste; for if lateral support is 


necessary, it,might have been sectired by flying buttresses disguised 
as side-portals, or the present ponderous masses might have been 
left plain and would thus have been unnoticed when built up into 
the adjoining houses. 

As may be inferred from the above remarks, stone-carving, 
the only iudigenous art of which Mathurá can boast, is carried to 
great perfection. Allthe temples afford specimens of elegant de- 
sign in panels of reticulated tracery (jal2) as also do the Chhatris 
of the Seth’s family in the Jamuná Bagh, and those of the Bha- 
ratpur RÁjás at Gobardhan. But the most refined and delicate 
work of the kind ever executed is to be seen in a building erected by 
public subscription at the suggestion of Mr. Mark Thornhill, Col- 
lector of the District in 1856. Itwas intended asa rest-house 
for the reception of native gentlemersef rank whenever they had 
occasion to visit the Sadr Station; but the work was interrupted 
by the mutiny after an expenditure of Rs, 30,000 and has never 

«been completed. Unfortunately, the site selected was so remote 
from the bazár as to render it unsuitable for the purpose intended, 
nor has it ever yet been applied to any other. At a slight expense 
it might be converted into a local museum ; an institution which 
might reasonably expect to flourish in such a centre of wealth, 
learning, and archeological interest as the city of Mathura. 


F. S. GROWSE. 
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Art. IL—HEREDITARY IMPROVEMENT.* 


HE 19th century is distinguished above all past times as an 
age of theory and unbridled inquiry. Never before has 
the spirit of disbelief been so general or so strongly in possession 
of every class in every country. By common assent the charac- 
ter of age is declared to have nothing of sacred in it, and theories, 
heretofore accepted by the son because accepted by the father, must 
now pass the standard set up by reason or die. Itis true that most 
of these doubts and inquiries have originated in past ages, buf the 
present can boast of having started, at the worst, one new idea. 
Heretofore, whatever old theory might be put in question, whatever 
new theory started, it was never seriously proposed that man 
should be taken in hand like any other animal, and forced, willy 
nilly, to develop a race superior in muscle and brain to any then 
extant. There was too much of mystery in life for any one calmly 
to listen to such a proposition; there was a feeling common to 
all, that man differed from every other living creature in some 
essential ; that his advance or retrogression in being depended on 
higher, more spiritual laws than those revealed ; and that to say 
one generation held itin its power to determine at its own will the 
attributes of the next was sacrilege. But at last such a thing has 
been proposed, while opinidn*on the subject is so changed that 
there are but few who consider the proposition unreasonable, and 
the only question appears to be whether such an experiment is 
advisable and whether,—taking into account the extreme obs- 
tinacy, stupidity, and selfishness that even now exist,—such an 
experiment is possible, 

Mr. Francis Galton, well known as the author of a book 
called * Hereditary Genius," has, in thé January number of 
Frazers Magazine, in an article,—^ Hereditary Improvement, " 
suggested that by arbitrary selection, a race of men should be, 
bred, distinguished from, and superior to, ordinary beings, by 
sheer intellectual and physical power. He takes the fact as prov- 
ed,—and with this we have no wish to quarrel—that man is sub- 
ject to Heredity ; and states, among others, the following reasons 
for the trial of his schemes :—that the civilization now prevalent— 
especially the free power in marriage and in bequeathing wealth— 
tends to spoil the race, and that the average intellect of man at pre- 
sent is not able to cope with the requirements made on it. 

There is much in what Mr. Galton states with which we agrec 

and much with which we disagree, and we feel, before entcring 
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directly on the examination of his scheme, that some little con- 
sideration may well be given to gaining a definite idea of what 
led to it and what has made its proposal reasonable. 

It is impossible to study the history of the world without coming 
to a conclusion, that notwithstanding the rise and fall of many 
civilizations there has been a gradual improvement in the 
constitution. of man and a slow but real advance in civilization.* 
The more we learn by the researches of science of our past history 
the stronger are the reasons for believing this, and the last great 
discovery, that during the past three thousand years there has been 
an increase in the average brain-capacity of the human skull goes far 
towards confirmation. Isis true that other ages have surpassed the 
present in certain ways, The Hteratures of Greece and Rome still 
remain and excite the common admiration of mankind ; the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle and Plato is still the basis of every investiga- 
tion into the causes of the phenomena relating to mind and 
matter; and by general agreement, we cannot now even imitate 
the sculpture of the past. But though the inferiority of the 
present era in these things be acknowledged, still the level of 
intellect is higher now than then, the law of average in no way ap- 
plying ; there is greater variety seen in the work resulting from 
mental effort, and a greater knowledge and better forms of govern- 
ment, The present civilization also is not open to the same 
dangers of destruction as its predecessors. Most have succumbed 
to the attacks of lusty barbarism, but the present has spread so 
far over the globe that this danger seems out of the question ; and 
earthquakes and floods are but local in their effects. 

If we attempt to discover what causes are constantly at work 
to effect this fluctuating but unquestionable improvement, we find 
ourselves completely ata loss. We know that the race-horse 
and cart-horse have been verily made by us in their present form 
through arbitrary selection; we know that by will we can, in so 
many generations, change the constitution of almost any animate 
thing ; but the change in man’s state and condition has been quite 
apart from conscious effort on his own part. History shows 
indisputably that the laws of every age, of every king and every 
government, have been made purely to meet the exigencies of 
the time. We know not of a single Jaw but made for the advan- 
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* If we accept the Jewish account 








goodness was purely negative, and 
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of the origin of human life, there is 
nothing to falsify this. Lies, thiev- 
ing, poverty and riches, benevolence, 
and charity result from, and are pos- 
sible only in a complicated state of 
socicty, and the state of Adam and 
Evo was as simple as it woll'could be. 
They were sood for a time but their 


their reasoning powers were of the 
lowest. Only under the manifold temp- 
tations induced by civilization can 
goodness be positive, and only under 
the manifold demands of civilization, 
can intellect reach its full develop- 
ment, 
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tage of the liviug. In the face of this we cannot but fall back 
ou the belief that there is some ultimate scheme in creation, 
that all things are working together, slowly, through innumerable 
ages, to some great end; that man, insignificant in himself, is in 
the aggregate the means to this great end.* 

But though the,advance of the world in civilization has not been 
influenced by direct and conscious effort on the part of man to 
improve his race, still there is nothing in history to show that 
if such efforts had been made they would have been fruitless. 
History up toa very late period is simply a record of wars for 
glory and territory between ambitious kings and uations ; of strug- 
‘gies by rulers for power and by peoples for liberty ; of bloody 
murders and tortures by every ‘religion aud every sect against 
every other religion and every other sect, ‘There was no time 
to think of, no opportunity to make laws for, the future ; the atten- 
tion of men was fixed necessarily on the momentous occurrences 
of the present. When no kingdom hour to hour was safe from 
attack; no people sure of maintaining the little liberty they 
possessed ; no priest certain that the man he persecuted to-day might 
not persecute himself to-morrow; only a madman would’ have 
thought of ignoring the present and Jabouring for an improved 
future race. The mystery of human life was sacred to the supersti- 
tion of the igvorant majority, and every uncommon action or 
event referred to a direct interposition of the Deity, or at least 
to the agency of spirits. Whether or not man could effect improve- 
ment in hisown race by aflfitrary selection, was never tested, and 
80, never determined. 

But the character of history during the last few centuries has 
changed materially. Persecution for the sake of religion has died 
out and the councils of States have been freed from the disturbiug 
influence of priesteraft. Wars continue, but they do not interfere 
to so great an extent with peaceful occupations, and their effects 
are circumscribed. Liberty has been placed on & firm basis 
and people dictate their own laws. The result is that history, 
from being a record chiefly.of wars and priestly strife, has become 
a record chiefly of fresh experiments by peoples in social and 
political life. Greater knowledge has been acquired and bcen 
followed by greater intellectual activity. ‘The necessities of life 
being more easily obtained, large classes of men are absolutely 





* Whatis, perhaps, a sad conclu- own happiness, must be false. And this 
sion would follow from this. That supposition seems borne out by thefacz 
man being of importance only in the that the life of the individual appears 
aggregate, we have hitherto placed held by nature as of no account ; for 
too much importance on the fact of our thousands are born every day to live 
éndividuality ; and our religion, that but a life of minutes, 
the ultimate scheme of nature is our 
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free from the obligation of physical 'abour ; and by the gradual 
improvement of means of transit from place to place, nations 
have become better acquainted with one another. 

We have scarcely begun to experience the effects of all this 
change, but already the result has been marvellous. The prejudices 
of class against class, which have so long dulled the happiness of 
life and so long impeded the course of civilization, have been shaken 
to their foundation ; the laws of nations are now made for the welfare 
of the many not the few ; men, taught by experience that heaven 
but helps them that help themselves, appeal to men not heaven 
for aid ; religion has been freed from its filthy garments, and its 
chargcter cleared, from the enormities that have been perpetrated in’ 
its name; the dignity of labouris being slowly recognized ; and, 
lastly, nations and individuals are beginning dimly to perceive and 
slowly' to acknowledge, that beyond their duty to the present, they 
owe duty to the future, 

It is quite unnecessary to bring any evidence in support of this 
last statement; acts and Jaws of every government, speeches 
and books from all classes of men, attest it. And that, in fact, 
the present does owe a great duty to the future, there 1s no 
doubt, while every day too it becomes more certainly the case that 
the necessities of the present tend to the advantage of the future. 
The acts passed in Germany and more recently in England for 
compelling education, are a strong instance of this. And what 
conduct could be more enviable, more worthy of admiration than 
that of a people who make their laws and fashion their conduct 
with the one great object of the advance in mind, body, aud 
happiness of their descendants? What could more tend to their 
own immediate welfare? What destiny for a nation more noble? 
But suppose a nation desire to effect such an object, what means 
has it at command, what means should it take? 


Mr. Francis Galton brings forward a definite proposition for 
raising the average excellenee of mankind by a system of arbi- 
trary selection. He declares that the mere continuance of our 
present civilization depends on our taking some means or other 
for increasing the intellectual and physical power of our descen- 
dants ;.and adduces, in support of this statement, many instances 
which show that the average intellect at present is not equal to the 
requirements made on it. Of this we have no doubt. But when he 
goes on to say that the present form of civilization, especially the 
Sree power of bequeathing wealth and of entering into marriage, 
tends to spoil the race, we entirely disagree with him and on this 
point we shall have more to say hereafter. 

The first part of his proposition is, that a search should be made 
to determine the patent and latent power in health, strength, 
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constitutional vigour, and intellect possessed by every race. This 
search would again be extended to families and individuals, To dis- 
cover the latent power in any given family, knowledge would have 
to be obtained of their progenitors; for the latent power in an 
existing family is that which may become patent in their descen- 
dants, and our only means of discovering this latent power in an 
existing family is by establishing the fact of their progenitors hav- 
ing had the power in a patent form. This search, Mr, Galton sug- 
gests, should be made ‘many generations back, for qualities of the 
mind may lie dormant through an incredibly long period. Suppose 
the search to have been made in England through every class of 
society. A certain number of men and women will have beer? de- 
termined who are superior in patent or latent power of health, 
strength, constitutional vigour, and intellect to their fellows. With 
these Mr. Galton proposes to deal, —and it may be here noticed that 
as a whole they would be simply “good all round," not remark- 
able for excellence in any given quality. From these men and 
women the free power of marriage is to be partly withdrawn.* That 
is, they are to be prevented from marriage except among them- 
selves. Thus, in every existing class of society, a new class? would 
arise, not, at first, distinguished for excellence in any given quality, 
but possessing a high average of health, strength, constitutional 
vigour and intellect. Individuals outside this class would be con- 
stantly discovered possessing like qualities, and, being admitted, 
would prevent the blood becoming impoverished by too great breed- 
ing in-and-in. After a time biographies and pedigrees would become 
more numerous; enquiries as to latent and patent powers in 
families increase; and boys at schools be compared as to their 
individual work and the gifts of their ancestors. 

. Thus, says Mr. Galton, the average excellence of mankind 
would be raised and a new class of men produced, who would 
perform a most important part in the economy of the State, 
and amongst whose descendants we may expect, by all laws of 
heredity, to find the extremest forms of high intellectual power. 


We have said before that we believe the present owes a 
great duty to the future, and we sympathise with every pro- 
position for the improvement of the next generation, But we 


consider that Mr. Galton's seheme, if ever carried out, would 


* We think we are correcb in 
stating this as part of Mr. Galton's 
proposition. For surely it cannot be 
maintained that these individuals 
picked out arbitrarily from every 
4lass of society, would voluntarily 
obey an arbitrary law circumscrib- 
ing their choice in marriages f 
a 


T The word iuvariably used by 
Mr. Galton is ‘caste,’ but that word 
has, by association, so different a 
meaning here to whatis given it in 
England, that we think Mr. Galton's 
meauing is better shown by using 
ihe word class, 
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of some service, showing how much of happiness we owe to charity, 
benevolence, and foolist hness, <A distinct class of such men would 
be intolerable, and an aristocracy of such men would be hated 
with a deadly hatred. It may seem a strange thing tq say, but 
we believe our aristocracy exists and is popular because of its de- 
fects. Founded on a prerogative of birth and wealth many things 
tend to decrease the dangerous envy of outsiders. The hater 
is well supplied with harmless fuel; he can expend his wrath in 
laughing at the first gentleman of Europe, in deriding Brummell 
who, grandson of, a cook, was kiug of the whole order; and his 
neighbour, whose nobility he euvies, is son of a nail-straightener. 


Sometimes too a titled fool or blackleg, an unlettered baro- ` 


net, arises. But with an aristocracy of intellect, all these comfort- 
ing exceptions fail. Every man would hold his position by pa- 
tent title. Outsiders may say, the man of birth is a fool, 
the man of money is a vulgarian, and console themselves ; but the 
man of intellect is free from criticism. Are his manners coarse ? 
It is the result of his wonderful individuality. Is he absent in 
society? It issimply the result of his extreme concentrative- 
ness, Is he vain? conceited? Does he take every opportunity 
of displaying his contempt for others? It is simply honesty 
of character, or a weakness attendant on great intellect. Most 
annoying too of all to outsiders, the members of an aristocracy of 
intellect carry their claims to nobility about with them, ready 
to show at all times,—they do not base their claims on ancestors 
long dead ; on hundreds of acres miles Away. 

It may be objected that if what we have stated be true, it follows 
that the advance of the world in intellect 1s undesirable. We have 
‘simply pointed out the disadvantages of a purely intellectual class. 
Increased knowledge isto be desired if accompanied by increased 
affection, benevolence, and charity ; but the advance must be 
general, not particular. 

Again, Mr. Galton says that this class would be kept in order 
by the consciousness, that any absurd airs would endanger their 
very existence. We entirely disagree with this. Every class and 
every individual, distinguished in any way above others, is 
guilty of certain absurd airs ; it is impossible to refrain altogether 
from trading upon reputation. Long continued intercourse with 
all classes of men is necessary for the man distinguished above 
his fellows, to get rid of self-cousciousness, prejudice, assumption of 
superiority. The members of the class proposed to be developed 
by Mr. Galton would be withdrawn by choice and circum- 
starces from, association with others in like position, and would 
necessarily contract certain peculiarities of conduct which would 
be offensive or absurd to people at large. 

Nor cau we entirely agree that their attitude of mind would 
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be like that of the possessor of ancestral property of small value : 
that it would be a point of honour with them to be gentlemen : 
that they would feel marriage out of their class would tarnish 
their blood, and that in this feeling all other people would sym- 
pathise with them. Possibly, their attitude of mind might be like 
that of the possessor of a small ancestral property ; and possibly 
too they might make it a point of honour to be gentlemen.* 
But it must be remembered that the attitude of mind of 
a country gentleman is in great measure the result of the 
life he leads, and though the members of the class in ques- 
tion would engage in every kind of labour, from that of 
'carpentering to that of politics, still, as the only object of their 
existence would be the advancerhent of civilization, we suppose 
every labour they engaged in would be of some benefit to society 
at large; so that the healthy, possibly intellectual, but generally 
unproductive life of the country gentleman would be closed to 
them. 

That they would feel marriage out of their class would tarnish 
their blood, there is no doubt, and this tends to show that, as 
we have said, they would be proud and supercilious; believing, 
rightly or wrongly, in their superiority to others. Opportunity 
and association too, influence men greatly to choose their wives in 
their own class. But that outsiders would encourage this feeling, 
we cannot think. There isa strong prejudice, especially among 
Englishmen, in favour of marriages resulting purely from feeling, 
from what is generally fefmed love. On account of this pre- 
judice nothing is so pleasing to the ordinary individual as a 
marriage where there is great disparity in position between the 
man and woman, where they belong to classes widely different 
in the public esteem. ‘There is clearly a sacrifice on one side or 
the other; there must be a reason for it, and the most probable 
is love. Now, would this feeling, which we believe is common 
among Englishmen from noblemen to crossing-sweepers, be kept 
in abeyance as to the class in question? Would their mar- 
riages, resulting not from mutual esteem or love but made 
simply with a view to the production of children with strong 
constitutions and good brains and bodies, be encouraged by others? 
We think not. It is difficult also, to reconcile Mr. Galton's belief 
that these exclusive marriages would have general sympathy, 
with his admission that the class itself might very possibly meet 





* The use of the word gentleman with the man of intellect, a man of 
is most objectionable. In the pre- intellect. It cannot be maintained 
sent day it has no definite meaning. that it signifies a man, loving his 
With the man of good birth, it neighbour, of refined mind and gentle 
eneansa man of good birth; with manners—such a signification would 
the man of wealth, a man of wealth; be true only to such a man, 
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with democratic opposition. Nothing we believe, nothing we trust, 
could ever make the people of England view such marriages 
with indifference, 

We have debated the objections to Mr. Galton’s scheme which 
appear on the surface; but a double objection remains which, as 
yet, we bave but hinted at. It is this. The scheme though said 
to be for the advantage of all, deals only with a class, tends, 
we think, to increase the difference in intellect and physical power 
between individuals, and to eradicate, or at least weaken, human 
affection, benevolence, and charity. Happiness depends in grent 
measure on freedom from prejudice ; on charity and affection. To 
raise gu class as proposed, by curtailing choice in marriage, would: 
have a most unhappy effect. ‘It is strange that though so much 
wonder and admiration bave been bestowed by other countries 
on the domestic happiness of England, but few critics seem to 
have suspected that it could arise from affection cultivated by a 
system of free marriage. It may be said that whatever the theory 
may be, marriages in England are practically made through con- 
siderations of expediency, birth or wealth; that in most cases 
people marry with others of their own class, that the poor nobleman 
takes to himself a rich wife, the self-made millionaire a lady. But, 
however this may be, free choice is the right of every one; 
families cannot betroth their children, sons or daughters, either by 
right or custom; all they can do is to guide their inclinations ; 
unequal marriages are by no means rare, and. all married people, 
at the least, make a pretence that°love alone governed their 


choice. 


It would be terrible that this should be sacrificed, even by a few. 
No country in the world can boast the domestic happiness of 
England, no country in the world has been so fortunate in finding 
leaders and commanders rise up unexpectedly in moments of 
danger. How many of these men have written in after-life of the 
affection their parents bore for one another? Now, we firmly believe* 
that the existence of pure love and sympathy between the parents 
is of the greatest benefit to the future mental and bodily vigour of 
the child. The peace and contentment felt by the mother must 
tend to give firmness, and her sympathy with the father to 
increase the chance of the descent of mental power. But how- 


* This statement is in great there is a greater chance of these 


measure borne out by what Mr. 
Galton shows in his work on Heredi- 
tary Genius,—that of the qualities 
a child inherits, some come direct 
from the mother, some direct from 
the father, and some partly from 
both. It will be seen at once that 


last inheritea qualities being power- 
ful than of the others, and we think 
it may fairly be assumed to follow 
that the more sympathy there exists 
between the parents, the more chance 
there is of such qualities descending 
on the offspring. : 
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ever this may be, it is certain that a class who should determine 
their marriages solely with a view to the quality of their offspring, 
with no regard for mutual affection, would be the progenitors 
of a race without the ordinary feelings of human affection, however 
excellent in other respects. Each generation would learn more 
and more to despise such feelings, feelings which had but little 
affected the intercourse of their parents, and which interfered in 
great measure with the exercise of their reason, till at last affec- 
tion would cease to have any influence, Such a loss nothing 
could make up for. Nor would the evil stop here, Charity 
and benevolence would, as attendants, suffer. What new dis- 
coveries In science, what new work of genius gained, could jugtify 
this, could return to humanity what it had lost ? 

As time goes on, each day sees purer and more liberal senti- 
ments gaining the government of men. The old prejudices which 
have so long bound the world, prejudices which have caused 
respect and admiration to be bestowed with such gross injustice, 
are falling before the attacks of reason. A new class of men is 
growing up and increasing over the face of the earth. Men result- 
ing from no system of arbitrary selection, men of no birth, of 
no nation ; men of any birth, of any nation. These men are the 
noblest result of our present civilization. With their tongues and 
pens, with all their power of humour and sarcasm they war against 
prejudice. Charitable above all things, they recognize and preach 
the rights of the poor and feeble, the ugly and the foolish; 
the dignity of labour is t$ them a mighty fact, their one 
sense of existence is love of humanity ; their one object of 
existence, the welfare of humanity. These men are the salt of. 
the earth. | 

All mankind is slowly awakening to the fact that we owe a duty 
to our descendants, that their well-being lies in great measure 
with us. But no system of arbitrary selection can benefit them. 
The accumulated knowledge of the world is immense, and is 
increasing with prodigious strides. The strain upon men's brains 
is greater day by day. But any attempt to raise a race of 
men with intellects capable of withstanding such strain must 
be at the expense of feeling. No such loss can advisedly 
be incurred. Let us leave this extreme labour. Our mental 
power is slowly increasing. Let the labour wait till we can cope 
with it. We have eternity before us. Inthe meantime,—while 
always, the interests of the present more closely approach those 
of the future,—we can in no way better benefit our descendants 
than in leading healthy aud intellectual lives, by fighting with all 
our might and all our main against prejudice; by learning to 
love our neighbour. Then, perhaps, some glorious. future may 
:ome when the people shall say :—“ Disease, bad drains, deformity 
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and idiocy are unknown amongst us; no man, no woman is 
unable to read and write; our bodies and our minds ‘are 
strong and healthy ; we love one another. And all these great 
benefits we owe to the persistent efforts of our ancestors." 


Art, IIL—THE SECT OF THE ASSASSINS, 
Part IV.—“ Tae FALL or BAGHDAD.” 


y 
Ta death of Malek Shah was the signal for the breaking 
up of the Seljukian Empire into a number of independent 
principalities. Syria, Palestine, and all Asia Minor were parti- 
tioned out among a dozen different Turkish Chiefs. Khorasan 
and Irak became the scene of a fierce civil war extending over 
several years, between two sons of Malek Shah, Barkiaroc and 
Muhammad, Drought was added tp the horrors of war ; the peeple 
perished by thousands of famine; the incessant marching and 
countermarching of the hostile armies destroyed the remnant of 
food which had survived the want of rain. About the same time 
from the borders of Christendom a fresh scourge was beheld prepar- 
ing for Islam. The hests of the Red Cross passed the Bosphorus, 
and fought their way knee-deep in blood, to the walls of Jerusalem. 
The capture of the Holy City struck like the point of a poisoned 
dagger to the heart of every true Moslem. There is a story in 
Sadis “ Gulistan " which tells more than pages of rhetoric could do, 
of the profound alarm, suspiciousness, and all its attendant cruelty 
which at this time possessed the minds of men. Two durweshes, 
he tells us, -travelling together came to a certain city; they were 
suspected of being spies, egsj into a small cell, and bricked up. 
‘Sadi makes not the smallest commentary on this summary pro- 
ceeding. It was, we suppose, much too common an occurrence to 
require any. He merely goes on to say that a few days after, find- 
ing they were not spies the citizens unburied them. One was dead ; 
the other—a man accustomed to endure long fasts—was still living ; 
a circumstance which causes Sadi to dwell—not upon the cruelty and 
injustice of the whole proceeding—but upon the great utility of 
inuring the body to long abstinence from food. We know of hardly 
any passage in Oriental history, which, both by what it does and does 
not say, gives so vivid a glimpse of an utterly chaotic and disor- 
ganised world. This, as we said in our last paper, was exactly the 
atmosphere in which a power like that of the Assassins could 
flourish best. Hasan Sabah extended his power in every direc- 
tion. To the fortress of Alamut, his partisans by degrees added most 
of the strongest castles of Irak. They seized others in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Ispahan ; and in the province of Koumis, and 
the mountainous region of Kuhistan, almost every impregnable 
or difficult summit became the seat of an Ismailien garrison. The 
establishment of the Assassins in Syria followed very closely 
upon their acquisitions in Khorasan and Irak. At the close of the 
eleventh century of our era they had established themselves in 
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Aleppo. Their chief, an astrologer and physician, had converted 
to the Ismailien doctrine the Seljukian Prince Ridhouan—who 
ruled in that city. He built his new friends a place of worship, 
and allowed the publie celebration of their peculiar rites. The 
neighbouring princes wrote in vain, protesting against this scandal-¢ 
ous protection of impious heretics. A great number of people 
embraced the new faith in order to bask in the sunshine of 
the royal favour. All who wished to live in peace and secu- 
rity had to humiliate themselves before the astrologer and his 
followers. Their numbers augmented continually, They practised 
the most outrageous tyranny on the rest of the inhabitants, carrying 
offewomen and children from the streets in open day. The quarter 
in which they resided became a sort of Eastern Alsatia where crimi- 
nals of every kind sought and obtained shelter and protection. 
Alp Arslan, the son and successor of Ridhouan, continued to protect 
the sect as his father had done. They gradually extended their 
power, making many proselytes, over the province of Mesopotamia. 
Their most active Daz or missionary was a certain Behram, who 
had fled into Syria to avoid death at the hands of Barkiaroc, the 
Sejukide Sultan. He travelled all over the country, seeking for: 
converts, chiefly among the lowest of the population. Finally he 
entered the service of Thogtekin, the Prince of Damascus ; and 
obtained from him the cession of the strong fort of Paneas. He 
was no sooner established there than his partisans flocked to him 
from all sides. The Ismailiens agquired so much power and 
inspired so deep a terror through hi Syria that nota soul dared | 
to r^ise voice or hand against them—every scoundrel assumed the 
designation of an Ismailien as a convenient cloak for his mal- 
practices. The doctors of the law, the learned men, and the 
whole body of the orthodox were subjected to every species of 
indignity and persecution. The terror of assassination had struck 
the energies of the boldest with the torpor of paralysis. This state 
of things lasted until 1129, not, however, without occasional reverses. 
In the year 1113, the people of Aleppo rose against their oppressors ; 
three hundred Assassins were slaughtered in the streets; two 
hundred were captured and thrown headlong from the lofty rock 
on which the citadel was built. In 1121, seven hundred more 
were put to the sword in the town of Diarbekir. But the instiga- 
tors of these reprisals all perished under the blows of the secret 
dagger. The gapsin their ranks were filled up by new recruits, 
At last, however, in 1129, vengeance long deferred, fell upon the 
Order with a severity which, for awhile, put an end to their power 
in Syria. The Ismailiens in Damascus had entered into secret 
negotiations with the Crusaders, in which they undertook to admit 
them into that city on the condition that the Crusaders placed them 
in possession of Tyre. But the plot was divulged before it could be 
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put into execution; and proclamation was made throughout the 
streets of Damascus, to hunt out the Ismailiens and slaughter them 
where ever found. Six thousand of these sectaries were massacred 
at once ; a large number were captured and crucified along the walls 


^ of the city ; and so implacable was the feeling against them, that 


a woman slew her own husband and' daughter, who had become 
converts to the new doctrines, and suspended their heads to the 
door of her house. The Ismailien Governor of Paneas, terrified at 
this overwhelming disaster, ceded that fortress to the French, and 
sought an asylum in the territory of the Crusaders. Fora brief 


period, the reign of the dagger was suspended in Syria. 


Five years before this event, Hasan Sabah, the Founder of 
the Order, had died at Alamut. ‘His life had been one of strange 
mysterious seclusion. He had never, since his first establishment 
at Alamut, emerged from the privacy of his apartment ; inscru- 
table and pitiless as Destiny, he had gazed across the troubled 
world of Oriental politics, himself invisible, and wherever he 
perceived a formidable foe, bad directed the dagger to his heart.. 
The roll of his vietims would be too long to enumerate here. 
Warriors, vizirs, merchants—he spared none. But to the last, he 
enforced among his followers the most rigid adherence to the 
letter of the Koran; the fearful negativism which lay at the 
root of his doctrines was concealed from the many under an 
impenetrable veil; and one of his last acts was the execution 
of his own son because fg had presumed to drink wine, “ He 
expired, " writes the Chevalier Joseph von Hammer! “not on the 
bed of torture which his crimes merited ; not under the poniards 


. which he had drawn against the hearts of the best and greatest 


of his contemporaries, but by the natural effect of age; after a ' 
blood-stained reign of thirty-five years, during which he not 
only never quitted the castle of Alamut, but had never removed 
more than twice during -this long period from his chamber to 
the terrace. ” 

Kia Busurgomid, the General, and Chief Missionary of Hasan, 
succeeded him in the office of Grand Master. He reigned for four- 
teen years. His tenure of power is memorable for the murder of the 
Caliph Mostarshed. Rashid, the successor of Mostarshed, at once 
commenced to collect an army to avenge his death; but ere his 
preparations were complete, a party of Assassins entered his camp 
aud slew him in his tent. His army instantly dispersed. The 
intelligence of this murder gave occasion to great rejoicings at 
Alamut. Public festivals were held, and for seven days and nights, 
the sound of kettledrums and cornets passed on from fortress to 
fortress throughout Kohistan, the glad tidings that the Chief of the 
heretics had succumbed to the might of the true Faith. The 
bitterness of spirit on both sides had now reached the utmost limit 
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of intensity. etwas and judgments rained down like a deluge 
from the spiritual upholders of the orthodox faith in which the 
Ismailiens were anathematised and condemned. Jt was 
declared lawful, and indeed obligatory to slay them either in 
open war or as outlaws and infidels. It was pronounced impossi- 
ble for one of this sect to repent even if he wished to do 
so. He was irredeemably doomed to hell fire; and his execu- 
tion wag commanded . even though he wished to abjure his 
errors ; because perjury was one of the fundamental maxims of the 
Order. On the other party, the sudden and strange fate which 
overtook the mightiest enemies of the Order, produced a profound 
and wnwonted exultation of spirijj. The Christian expectation of a 
Second Advent, had its counterpart in the hearts of thousands 
in the countries of Islam in the hope of an Imam about to be 
revealed. We have spoken of this belief in our former essays, 
And just as in the annals of Christendom it will be found that 
during periods of the darkest calamity this belief in a second Ad- 
vent became most of all a living power, so wasit with its counter- 
part in the history of Muhammadanism. It was as messengers 
sent before to prepare the way forthe coming of the Imam, that 
Hasan Sabah and his missionaries had won the credence of suffer- 
ing multitudes. These knew nothing of the nameless horrors 
that lay hid behind the appearance of a devout and scrupulous 
obedience to the most trifling precepts of the Prophet. They 
treated, as the calumnies of the wigked, the curses of orthodox 
doctors, and the tales of assassination, The swift and terrible 
„doom which swept away the chief of their enemies was a proof to 

. them that the night of suffering and persecution was drawing 
toan end. The long-waited-for Imam was at last at hand; the 
day of vengeance in his heart, and the year of his redeemed was 
come. The Chiefs of the Order took care to maintain this delusion 
by every means in their power. When Sandjar, the Sultan of 
Khorasan, sent an envoy to Alamut for the express purpose of 
obtaining authoritative information regarding their secret tenets, 
the reply given was in a strain of unimpeachable orthodoxy. ** Our 
doctrine is as follows : “ We believe in the unity of God, and consider 
that only as true wisdom, which accords with His word and 
the commands of the Prophet; we observe these as they are 
given in the holy book of the Koran ; we believe in all that the 
Prophet has taught concerning. the creation and the last day, 
rewards and punishments, the judgment and the resurrection. 
To believe this is necessary, and no one is permitted to pass his 
judgment on God's commands, or even to alter a letter of them. 
These are the fundamental rules of our sect ; and if the Sultan 
approves them not, he may send one of his theologiaus to entere 
into polemical discussions on the subject," 
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In Syria, meanwhile, the Order had recovered. more than its 
ancient power, and that, too, in the face of difficulties which 
threatened at one time its very existence. The great Nuroodeen, 
Sultan of Aleppo, had completely checked the progress of the 
Crusaders ; his chief officer, the famous Saladin (Saleh-oo-deen-—i.o., 
the Pillar of the Faith) had marched an army to Cairo, de- 
throned the representative of the Fatimite Caliphs and restored 
the supremacy of the Abbasides in Egypt. The Assassins cut 
off from their parent stem might have been expected to wither 
away like a fallen leaf. But they had struck root too firmly 
in new soil to be affected by this event ; and about this time 
(A.H. 543, A.D. 1148-49) we find mentioned for the first time, 
the most celebrated chieftain among the Syrian Assassins —Sinan, 
surnamed  Rashid-oo-deen. He was a native of Busora, and 
commenced his career as one of the Devoted, in the service 
of the Grand Master of Alamut. Aleppo was the first Syrian city 
in which he took up bis abode; he affected an extraordinary 
sanctity, wearing the coarsest garments and preserving a strict 
abstinence from wine. He was, according to the testimony of 
an Arabic historian, endowed with great power over the minds 
of all who came in contact with him, and possessed of a 
fascinating eloquence which did him yeoman’s service in the 
work of proselytism. He rose gradually to the supreme authority, 
making the fortress of Kehf his residence. He built new for- 
tresses and repaired the old gnes belonging to the Order through- 
out Syria; all the petty princes around trembled before the Lord 
of so many secret daggers; and he reigned over the sect with 
undisputed ascendancy for more than thirty years. His power 
excited the jealousy of the Grand Masters of Alamut, and Assas- 
sins were several times despatched to Kehf to make away with 
the formidable lieutenant, But every attempt failed. Some of 
his intending murderers he caused to be executed; others he 
gained over. But his most dreaded enemy was Nur-oo-deen, whose 
armies from time totime invaded his territory, until at length 
the Sultan resolved to march against him in person, and rid the 
world of the obnoxious sect. But this danger was averted from 
Sinan bv the death of Nur-oo-deen (15th May, 1174). 

At the close of the same year Saladin laid siege to Aleppo, 
which he wished to wrest away from the son of his old master—a 
child of twelve years of age. The Vizir Saad-oo-deen Kumuchtekin, 
who directed the affairs of the principality, desperate of making 
a successful resistance, sent a large sum of money to Sinan, and 
assigned to him several grants of land on condition that he should 
cause Saladin to be murdered. On a freezing winter day several 
Assassins entered the camp of Saladin; but they were almost 
immediately detected by one of his officers, Him they slew, and 
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then made a rush for the Sultan’s tent. But the alarm had been 
given; the Assassins were surrounded, and after a desperate strug- 
gle during which they killed or wounded several of their assailants, 
were cut to pieces to a man. Saladin, undismayed, continued to press 
the siege until compelled to raise it by the news that the Crusa- 
ders had laid siege to Emessa, His approach relieved that town, 
and in the following year (A.D. 1176) he laid siege to Azaz, 
situated to the north-east of Aleppo, and took it in thirty-eight days. 
This time again, Kumuchtekin, alarmed at the progress of Saladin, 
had recourse to Sinan and won him over with large presents and 
promises, The Assassins disguised themselves in the uniform of 
Saladin's troops, and in this manner obtained free ‘access to the 
camp. They took part in the military operations, exhibiting the 
greatest courage. One day (2nd May, 1176) the Sultan, accord- 
ing to his wont, came to the tent of the Emir Djawely Ali Sadi, 
which was erected near the mangonels. From thence it was his 
habit to inspect the war machines, and encourage the soldiers by 
his presence. As he was distributing presents aud rewards, the dis- 
guised Assassins mingled among the spectators. Suddenly one of 
them sprang forth from the crowd and struck at the Sultan’s head 
with his dagger. The weapon glanced aside from the steel helmet, 
but slipping down, scratched the cheek and drew blood. The Sul- 
tan seized the murderer, and flung him to the ground where 
he was instantly hacked to pieces. It was all the work of a 
moment. Nothing dismayed, however, by the fate of their 
comrade, a second aud a third iude started forth with naked 
uplifted dagger. But it was too late; the first spring had 
been made and failed, and twenty flashing swords were buried 
in the bodies of the murderers long before they could get 
within dagger’s length of their victim. A fourth assassin fled, and 
was also cut to pieces. Saladin took speedy vengeance upon 
Sinan. He laid waste his territory with fire and sword; slew 
a great number of his people, carried away a multitude as 
prisoners, and laid siege to Massiath—the strongest fortress in his 
possession. Sinan, in despair, sent word to Saladin’s uncle—a, 
near neighbour of his—that unless he instantly persuaded Saladin 
to withdraw, Sinan would be under the painful necessity of killing 
the uncle, with the dagger of an Ismailien. The entreaties of his 
frightened relative had not the smallest effect upon Saladin ; but 
his army weary of fighting and laden with plunder, were angrily 
demanding rest; and Saladin was shortly after compelled to 
withdraw into his own dominions. 

Kumuchtekin, though baffled in his designs upon Saladin, 
had other enemies he needed to be rid of, and he soon had another 
occasion to employ the friendly knives of the Assassins. At, 
the court of his master Melic Saleh were two noblemen whose 
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increasing favor and authority threatened to ruin bis own. It 
became a trialof strength ; either he had to perish or they ; and 
he bethought him of an admirable device for effecting his 
purpose. Our day as Melic Saleh was starting for the chase, 

p Kumuchtekin placed before him a blank paper, and requested him 

to sign it, as he had need of his signature for an affair which 
admitted of no delay. The young Prince did as he was requested 
without further question; and Kumuchtekin made use of the 
signature to cover a letter to Sinan demanding murderers to kill 
the nobles obnoxious to Kumuchtekin. Sinan—who derived 
a considerable part of his revenues by the prompt execution of all 
orders relating to assassination—at once despatched a party of 
four assassins to Aleppo. The two nobles were attacked in the 
streets, one was killed, but the other escaped unhurt. Three of the 
murderers were killed by the populace; the fourth was seized and 
put to the torture in the presence of Melic Saleh. In the midst . 
of his agonies he cried out, ** Why do you torture me, when I have 
only attempted to execute your orders?"  Melic Saleh could not 
understand this appeal and wrote to Sinan reproaching him with 
attempting to lay the guilt of his murders upon his head. Sinan 
replied by sending hira the letter with his signature attached, which 
requested the murder of the two nobles attacked. The designs of 
Kumuchtekin were thus discovered; but to plan the murder of a 
rival is a matter of very small account in an Oriental Court ; and 
the dexterity evinced in the present proceeding served to augment, 
rather than diminish, the power of Kumuchtekin. Subsequently, 
however, he fell under his master's displeasure, and was torturcd to 
death. 

The order of events now brings us to the famous murder of 
Conrade of Montferrat, Prince of Tyre and titular King of 
Jerusalem. — Conrade . had two powerful enemies, the Sultan 
Saladin and Richard of England, and both of them have been 
accused of procuring his assassination. So far as Richard is 
concerned, we may, we think, dismiss the accusation as supported 
by no evidence whatever. It was first thrown into circulation 
by Philippe Auguste of France, and John of England when Rich- 
ard had left the Holy Land and was on his way to England. The 
motives which induced them to spread abroad this calumny are 
manifest. Phillippe wished to retain his hold on the Norman domi- 
nions of Richard ; John on his English. They both knew that once 
the terrible Crusader had set foot within them, they could not stand 
for a moment before him. But Richard was a captive in the hands 
of Leopold of Austria—a near relative of the murdered man; and 

' such a charge brought at such a time seemed to be the exact thing 
yequired to quicken the recollection of old affronts into a desire 
for immediate retaliation, The hesitation felt by the Archduke 
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to proceed to extremes against the greatest warrior of the Holy 
Cross, might be, not improbably, merged in a desire to revenge 
the murder of a kinsman, on the man who had procured his 
death. It was exactly the sort of calumny likely to be devised 
by the astute and unprincipled monarch of France. On the. 
other hand, we may be certain that no Muhammadan historian 
would sully the fair fame of the great Saladin by attributing 
such a deed to him unless it was a generally admitted fact. 
The criminality would not lie so much in the murder itself; 
it was right and proper perhaps, that no faith should be kept 
with the infidel ; but in the making use of so impious an heretic as 
an Ismailien Chief in order to effectit. According to Ibn-al- 
Athir, Saladin sent to Sinan, requesting him to send emissaries to 
murder bgth Richard and Conrade, and pledging himself to pay 
ten thousand pieces of gold in case he was rid of both of his ene- 
mies, This statement throws rather a lurid light over the Saladin 
of romance. Sinan, however, did not think it politic to slay the 
English King. So long as Richard could lead the Red Cross hosts, 
Saladin had his hands too full of work to menace the safety 
of the Assassins. But the Grand Master had no scruples about 
the Marquis, and he was anxious to get the ten thousand pieces 
of gold; so he sent two of his “ Devoted” attired as monks to 
murder the titular King of Jerusalem. They took up their abode 
in Tyre and dwelt there for six months. By an affectation of the 
most exemplary piety they gained the good will of the ecclesiastics, 
and Conrade himself conceived such*a liking for them that he 
would never permit them out of his sight. On the 13th day of the 
second Rebi A.H. 588 (29th April 1192) as he was going out 
* to dine with a Bishop, the Assassins attacked and inflicted on him 
several wounds. One was slain on the spot; the other fled and 
concealed himself in a neighbouring church. It so chanced that 
the wounded Marquis was conveyed into this very church to 
have his hurts attended to; the hidden murderer rushed forth 
and finished his victim. He was captured and executed. The 
suspicions attaching to Saladin in connection with this murder are 
strengthened by the fact, mentioned by Aboulfceda, that when 
peace was concluded with Richard four months after the murder of 
Conrade, Saladin insisted upon a special stipulation to the effect 
that the lands of the Ismailiens were to be held to come within the 
terms of the treaty. This, it seems plain, could have been dic- 
tated by mo other motive than to preserve them from the conse- 
quences of an act, which he knew had been instigated by himself. 
Except on the supposition of some such secret motive it is im- 
possible to divine why the Sultan should have exhibited so much 
tenderness towards a ruler who had twice attempted his life, 
Sinan himself died in the same or the year after Conrade’s 
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murder. Jt was rather more than half a century after this time 
(A.D. 1256) that the Ismailiens in Persia were overthrown by the 
Mongo! Chief Houlagou Khan. But in following out the history 
of the Order in Syria, we have lost sight of their doings in 
Persia, and must resume the thread of the story, from the death 
of Kia Busurgomid, the second Grand Master at Alamut, 

Kia Busurgomid reigned as Grand Master for fourteen years, 
and was succeeded by his son, Kia Muhammad. During both their 
lifetimes, the precepts of Islam were strictly observed. But with 
the accession of Hassan, the son of the latter, a new régime was 
inaugurated. Hassan declared himself to be the Imam promised 
‘by Sabah, the founder of the Order, who had been waited for so 
long and with such impatient expectation. We have compared 
this looking after the coming of the Imam, to the Christian ex- 
pectation of the second ‘Advent of Christ. Both beliefs derive 
their practical power over the mind from the spectacle of the 
intolerable confusion and misery of the existing world. They are 
like the beam of light which Milton's Satan beheld in his 
journey through the realms of Chaos, sending far into the bosom 
of dim night a glimmering dawn. But if we advance a step 
further, and scrutinise more narrowly the character of these 
respective expectations, nothing can be more instructive than 
the differences they exhibit. 'lhey seems to us to afford, at 
a glance, the explanation of the vast gulf which separates 
Christendom from Islam; the vigorous progressive life of the 
one, the crumbling decrefifude of the other. Every reader of 
the Pauline Epistles is familiar with the great Apostle’s reiter- 
ated denunciations of the hard tyranny of the Law. The Law, 
he says, worketh wrath: where no law 4s there 48 no trans- 
gression, Sin taking occasion by the commandment, deceiv- 
ed me, and by it slew me. The essence of the Gospel was 
its promised emancipation from this tyranny—the elevation of 
the believer into the free life of the Spirit. In the mind of 
the Muhammadan believer there was a like ardent craving to 
be liberated from the shackles of the law, and raised into what 
he would also have termed the free life of the Spirit. But 
there was also this profound difference. The God in whom the 
Apostle believed was a God -of righteousness; the law which 
held the Apostle in subjection was the expression of His character ; 
it was holy and just and good. The Apostle confessed it was so 
with his whole heart; but precisely because it was so, it brought 
home to his conscience by the force of contrast, how far he him- 
self had fallen away from that holy and just and righteous con- 
dition. Without this law, he had not known sin, asa man who 
has never seen light would not understand what the eye feels as 
darkness. The freedom he longed after was not the abrogation 
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of the law, but the communication of spiritual power so that he 
might obey it to the uttermost. Christ was to him the pro- 
totype of the Muhammadan’s Imam, who was to set free humanity 
from this bondage by renewing the inner man into an exact 
conformity with the law of God. The law ceased to be a law, 
when it had once become the natural expression and proper fruit 
of the Spirit within. The life of the Spirit was a liberation from 
— the lusts that war against the soul, and the bringing the life of the 
individual into absolute harmony with the will of a righteous and 
loving God. The expectation of a second Advent, as popularly 
understood, may be represented as the material presentation ol 
the .Pauline theology.  Chrisb,is to reign as a visible king ; and 
every one is to be “perfectly happy, because every one is "to be 
perfectly good. 

The Muhammadan's God on the other hand was not a sitom 
. God but an arbitrary fate, and the emancipation he craved for was 
fashioned in the likeness of that fundamental article of faith, We 
know that abundant passagescan be produced from the Koran, where- 
in the moral attributes of God are set forth and strongly insisted 
upon. But such passages have failed to mould to any great extent 
the practical religion of Islam, because the Koran isa book without 
any moral gradations. Every institution and every precept 
stands upon one and the same ground—the will of God. They are 

all equally binding upon the “Faithful, and equally terrible in 
every case are the. consequences of disobedience. The inevitable 
result was that the moral attributes of the Creator were speedily 
lost sight of—swallowed up, so to speak, in the image of an arbitrary 
Being who had imposed a multitude of cruel “restrictions upon 
his creatures, from no other motive than because he had the 
power to do so. The Law of Islam reflected the whims of a capri- 
cious despot : not as with the Christian Apostle, the image of a 
righteous will. The moral law was regarded as a tyrannous and 
hateful restraint on the natural passions and propensities of hu- 
man nature, precisely as the ceremonial law was a tyrannous and 
hateful tax on the physical endurance of men. The Christian 
prayed for a power which should enable him to fulfil the law; 
the Muhammadan, for one which should destroy it. The free life 
of the Spirit, according to St. Paul, consisted in the emantipation 
of the man from all fleshly lusts; the free life of the Spirit, 
according to the Muhammadan, consisted in their free and un- 
restrained indulgence. This was the promised reward of the 
believer after this life; the advent of the Imam by doing away 
with the law, would set them free to enjoy the like pleasures in 
this. Not only pilgrimages, prayers, and E would cease to be 
performed, but any impulse that visited the mind might then 
be followed out, without fear orcompunction, The second advent: 
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of the Christian was to be the signal for the complete perfecting 
of Mau's moral nature; the second advent of the Shia was to 
be the announcement of its utter degradation. 

Hassan, before his accession to the supreme anthority, had 
caused to be spread abroad that he was the Imam pro- 
mised by Hassan-ibn-Sabah ; and as he drank wine freely and in- 
duleed in other forbidden practices, Mirkhond informs us, he won 
over many adherents, who saw in these lawless habits a clear sign 
of thecoming Imam who was to do away with all prohibitions what- 
ever, On becoming Grand Master, he lost no time in publicly 
assuming this divine character. In’the Ramzaun of A.H. 559, the 
inhabitants of the province of Rudbar were collected by- his 
orders at the castle of Alamut. On the place of prayers a pulpit 
was placed facing towards Mecca, and in the four corners four 
different coloured flags were planted—a white, à red, a yellow, 
and a green. On the seventeenth day of the month the people 
were assembled on this place; Hassan ascended the pulpit and 
commenced by involving his hearersin error and confusion bv 
dark and puzzling expressions. He mado them believe that an 
envoy of the Imam (the phantom of a Caliph still tottering on 
the Egyptian throne) had come to him, and brought an epistle 
addressed to all Ismaelites by which the fundamental maxims 
ofthe sect were renovated and fortified. He declared that 
according to this letter, the gates of mercy and grace were 
open to all who would follow sand obey him ; that those were the 
peculiarly elect ; that they should be freed from all the obligations 
of the law ; released from the burthen of all commands and prohibi- 
tions ; that he had brought them now to the day of the resurrection 
(i.e, the manifestation of the Imam). Upon this, he began to recite, 
in Arabie, the khutbah, or prayer, which he pretended to have 
just received from the Imam. An interpreter, standing at the 
foot of the pulpit, translated to the audience in the following words: 
* Hassan the son of Muhammad the son of Busurgomid is our 
Caliph to whom all who profess our doctrine are to yield obe- 
dience in spiritual as well as temporal affairs executing his com- 
mands and considering his words as inspired, and must not 
transgress his prohibitions, but observe his behests as our own. 
Know all that our Lord has mercy on them, and has led them to 
the most high God.” He then descended from the pulpit, caused 
tables to be covered, and commanded the people to break the fast 
aud to give themselves up to all kinds of pleasure, to music and 
play, as on feast days ; “for to-day,” said he, “is the day of the 
resurrection," ie, the manifestatión of the Imam.” 


* # The acconnt of this ceremony is Hammers“ History of the Assassins :” 
b verbatim irauseript of a passage in which passage in its turn is an 
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To complete the proceeding it was necessary, however, to deduce 
the descent of Hassan from the Fatimite Caliphs, as, according to 
the Ismailien belief, the Imam must be incarnate in one of that 
family. An absurd story was accordingly invented which set 
forth that a child stolen from the harem of the Egyptian Caliph 
Mostansur, had been brought to Alamut, and that the child 
of that child had been substituted by a confidential maid for a 
new born babe of Kia Busurgomid, and that consequently Hassan, 
though supposed to be the son of the preceding Grand Master, 
was in truth the grandson of the Fatimite Caliph, and in conse- 
quence the incarnate Imam. Hassan received the name of the Lord 
of the Resurrection, and his followers that of the sect of the Resurrec- 
tion, But to emancipate subjécts from all restraints either of 
law or conscience is a dangerous policy for kings, and four years 
had hardly elapsed before the incarnate Imam was murdered by 
his own brother-in-law. Hassan was succeeded by his son, Muham- 
mad, whose first act was to slay the murderer of his father, together 
with all his kindred, male and female. Muhammad I], reigned forty- 
five years, but during this period occurs one of those lapses not 
unfrequent in Oriental history. There is not a single fact recorded 
of this long period save one, which is thus given by Hammer, 
translating as usual from Mirkhond :— ` 

“During the Grand Mastership of Muhammad II. the son of 
Hassan II., the Imam Fakhr-oo-deen taught jurisprudence publicly 
in his native city Rhe. Having been slandered by some who 
envied his reputation, as a sec? disciple of the Ismailien 
doctrine, and even one of their missionaries, he mounted the 
pulpit, and in order to clear himself from the imputation he 
abused and anathematised the Ismailiens. As soon asthe Grand 
Master received information of this, through his emissaries, he sent 
one of the Devoted to Rhe with special instructions. This man 
assumed the character of a student of law, and visited the Imam's 
College. Seven months elapsed without his finding a fitting oppor- 
tunity to execute his commission. At last he found his opportu- 
nity when the Imam’s servant was absent in quest of food, and 
his master alone.in his cabinet. The Assassin entered, locked 
the door, and throwing the Imam tothe ground, placed the point 
of his dagger to his breast. The Jmam demanded his purpose. 
‘To tear out thy heart and bowels'—* And wherefore ?'—* Be- 
cause thou hast spoken evil of the Ismailiens in the public pulpit.’ 
The Imam entreated the Assassin to spare his life, and swore 
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10st solemnly never to speak ill of the Ismailiens again. ‘If F 
save thee, said the murderer, ‘thou wilt fall back into thy old 
rays, and consider thyself relieved from thy oath by artful sophis- 
ries. The Imam renounced all explaining away of the oath 
md was willing to abide the penalties of perjury. ‘I had no 
ommands to slay thee, or I had not been wanting in the execution. 
Muhammad, the son of Hassan greets thee, and requests thee to 
onor him witha visit at his castle. Thou shalt there receive 
inbounded power, and we will obey theeas honest servants, ‘We 
lespise, says the Grand Master, ‘the rumours of the people, 
which glide from our ears like nuts from a globe; but you shall 
10b insult us, because your words are graven as with a graver on 
he stone.” The Imam replied that he could not go to Alamut, 
out that, in future, he would not permit himself to utter a word 
igainst the lord of that fortress. Upon this the Assassin drew 
three hundred pieces of gold from his girdle, which he gave him, 
saying ‘Behold thy pension; and by a decree of the divan thou 
wilt receive the same annually from the Reis Mosaffer. I also 
eave thee two dresses of Yemen for thy servant ; these also the 
Grand Master sends thee” At the same instant the Assassin 
disappeared. The Imam took the dresses and the money, and 
for four or five years the same sum was scrupulously paid;him. 
Prior to this occurrence, he was wont, whenever he mentioned the 
Ismaeliens in a discussion to express himself thus: “ Whatever 
the Ismailiens (whom may God curse and destroy) may say." 
After he had received the p8nsion he always said briefly : ** What- 
ever the Ismailiens may say. He answered one of his pupils 
who asked him the reason of this change : * We may not curse the 
Ismailiens ; their arguments are too convincing and pointed,’ 

What passed during the long reign of Muhammad is, as we 
have said, only matter of conjecture. But the silence of historians 
regarding the deeds of the Assassins may be accepted as a proof. 
that during this reign their power—at least in Persia—must have 
dwindled into insignificance. It is manifestly impossible that 
authority and obedience—the two essential attributes of a State— 
should co-exist with a scheme of life declaring that each man is 
permitted to do what is right in his own eyes. Consequently 
with the accession of Jelall-oo-deen Hassan — the son of 
Muhammad — an attempt was made to recover the lost 
virtue which had gone forth when Hassan made his imprudent 
proclamation that immorality was henceforth to be the law of life 
for the Ismailien. The new Grand Master set himself to build up, 
at least, the outer semblance of orthodoxy. He publicly burned 
a number of books which he affirmed to be the heretical doctrines 
Jaid down by Hassan Sabah the founder of the Order. He caused 
the mosques to be rebuilt, and the Muezzing callto prayer was again 
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heard from the castellated mountain tops of Kuhistan where the 
Ismailiens dwelt among their fastuesses. The solemn assembly 
on Fridays was once more re-established; and the new Grand 
Master summoned around him readers of the Koran, preachers, 
scribes, and professors, whom he loaded with honors, and ap- 
pointed to his newly-built mosques and colleges, Not content with 
this, he sent ambassadors to the Caliph and to all the sovercigus 
of Central Asia and Syria to assure them that he had abandoned 
the abominable errors of his fathers, and become a true and 
faithful follower of the Prophet, Great changes had taken place 
in Asia since the death of the first Grand Master. The empire 
of the Seljukides had vanished, and the great potentate of that 
day was the Sultan of Kharezà (the modern Khiva) who had 
succeeded by a series of victorious campaigns in uniting under 
his single sceptre the whole of Khorasan and Trans-Oxiana, right 
up to the frontiers of Hindoostan. He, as well as the Caliph, 
believed in the sincerity of the professions of Jellal-oo-deen ; his 
envoys were received with distinction, and for the first time since 
the foundation of the Order, the Grand Master of Alamut was 
formally admitted into the body of lawful and orthodox Muham- 
madan potentates. The Doctors of the Law issued declarations 
attesting their belief in the purity and veracity of his profession 
of faith, and he received the designation of the * New Moslem.” 
Jelal-oo-deen was not content to stay even here, In the second 
year of his reign, his mother and wife went on pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The journey was conducted With an extraordinary degree 
of magnificence. A banner was borne in front of the procession ; 
and the munificence of Jellal-oo-deen's wife to the crowd of 
pilgrims exceeded all that had been known for many years. 

But just about this time (A.H. 615, A.D. 1214) Asia was stunned 
by the most fearful calamity that has ever fallen on the human 
Xace-—the Mongol Invasion. Like the huge wave of some immoasur- 
able cyclone, the human deluge rolled over the oases of Bokhara 
and Khiva and the provinces of Khorasan and Irak till it reached 
the confines of Russia. Men seemed struck with a paralysis of 
terror and despair which rendered them incapable of resistance. 
Here and there the, fortifications of some populous city checked 
for a brief while the advancing tide. It broke for a moment, and 
eddied backward from the barrier; but only to ve-collect itself, 
only to pour on again with redoubled fury. The barrier was sub- 
merged, and when the waters receded, or passed on, a wide waste 
of blackened ruins alone remained to mark the spot. 

The frozen deserts which are at the present day included under 
the name of Siberia contain one grand lake, whose vast expanse 
almost entitles itto the appellation of an inland sea. The Lakg 
Baikal is about three hundred miles in length, and fifty in breadth 
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its waters are sweet and transparent, and abound in fish. There 
ure several floating islands in this lake which are blown by the 
wind sometimes to one bank, sometimes to another. The storms 
that sweep over it are terrifie in their violence, rending the ice 
in pieces even in the depth of winter. The chain of mountains 
which divide Siberia from the pasture lands of Mongolia, encircle 
the waters of the lake. The springs which hurry down their 
sides, not only fill this huge reservorr, but give rise to all the rivers 
of North-Eastern Asia. The mountains bristle with huge rocks 
in which a few hardy trees have struck their roots, and their 
summits are covered with eternal ice. At the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the Mongols fed their flocks in the. country south 
of the Baikal Lake; the branch ôf the tribe to which Tchinguiz 
Khan belonged dwelling among the mountains of Bourcan Caldoun, 
where many of the great rivers of Asia have their source. Accord- 
ing to the tradition eurrent among them, 2,000 years before the 
birth of Tehinguiz Khan, the Mongols were assailed aud extermi- 
nated by the other nations of Tartary. The chief fell in the 
general massacre ; and of all this family the only survivors were 
his youngest son Kaian, and bis nephew Nagos. At the close of 
the fatal day which witnessed the slaughter of their fellow tribes- 
men, these two young princes, with their wives, found themselves 
the prisoners of one man, who conveyed them to his own home. 
They soon after effected their escape; and returning to the old 
pasture Jands of their tribe they took possession of the camels, 
horses, cows, and sheep, which their conquerors, glutted with 
plunder, had neglected to carry off. The battle-field was still 
eumbered with the corpses of the slain, both friend and foe. The 
young princes collected the clothes and other valuables found upon 
the dead, and laden with spoil, sought shelter in the mountains. 
Deep in the recesses of the hills, they came upon a path so narrow 
that only one man could proceed along it at atime. They ascended 
this; huge precipitous cliffs rising upon either hand, so that they 
could barely catch a glimpse of the blue sky above them, until 
they all at once emerged upon a beautiful and delightful valley, 
carpeted with verdure, and intersected im every direction with 
sparkling streams. 

In this lovely and inaccessible spot they took up their abode. 
They gave it the name of Erkene-kom, from Erkene, signifying 
a valley, and Kom, a steep mountai. For four hundred years 
the descendants of the fugitive princes dwelt there; until the 
valley became incapable of supporting the increasing multitude. 
It was resolved, at a general assembly of the tribe, to abandon 
i', and return once more to the old pasture lands of their fathers. 
But they sought in vain for the pathway which had conducted 
ihe princes thither, At last, however, one of the chief men who 
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had examined the mountain with attention, discovered a part 
where the sides of the hill were entirely composed of huge masses 
of iron. He proposed to put the metal into a state of fusion by 
the action of intense heat; and for this purpose caused to Le 
conveyed thither a prodigious quantity of firewood. This. 
was charred. The tribe then prepared nine hundred bellows 
made of the skins of wild oxen, fired the charred wood, and set 
the bellows to work. In due time the heat became sufficiently 
intense, and the ore streamed over the hill side in a liquid state. 
A road sufficient for the passage of a camel was thus thrown open ; 
and the liberated nation went forth, and re-occupied the pasture 
lands where their ancestors hgd dwelt four hundred years before. 
In memory of this event, the Mongols instituted an annual festival. 
A piece of iron is made red hot ina great fire; the Khan of the 
tribe advances and gives it a blow with a hammer; after him the 
chiefs and other great men; while the people of each tribe per- 
form the same ceremony among themselves, 

At the time the Mongols came forth from Erkene-kom, they 
were ruled by a Khan of the name of Bertezena, a lineal descendant 
of Kaian. The eighth in descent from this chief left at his death 
two sons, still children, and a young widow, Although frequently 
urged to marry again, the widowed Queen declined all such offers, 
declaring that as Regent it was her duty to devote herself entirely 
to the interests of the tribe until her sons were old enough to 
rule. One morning, however, just ag day was breaking, she beheld 
something fall into her apartment through the opening in the 
centre of the roof. It was brilliant as the sun, and on reaching 
the ground became transformed into a young man of an orange 
colour, with eyes of extraordinary beauty. ‘Terror deprived the 
princess of the power of speech; but she retained her con- 
sciousness sufficlently to perceive that the spirit after remaining 
with her some time, suddenly vanished. As this adventure was 
decidedly incredible she communicated it to no one; the 
spirit continued his visits; and after the lapse ofa brief period 
the Queen was discovered to be with child. Her family was furi- 
ous, and refused altogether to receive the story of the orange- 
coloured young man as a satisfactory explanation. Guards, 
however, were placed round her tents to see what truth there 
might be in her statement. ‘They reported the story of the Queen 
to be a true one, having themselves witnessed the bright light 
descending through the aperture in the roof of the tent. All was 
at once joy and exultation. The widow was regarded as the 
favoured bride of some supernatural being; and the offspring of 
the mysterious connexion was awaited with impatience, In due 
time, the Queen was delivered of three sons. "lheir birth is said te 
have taken place at the commencement of the tenth century ; ands 
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their posterity formed many tribes distinguished from other branches 
of the Mongol race by the appellation * Niroun,” signifying 
purity of descent. Tchinguiz Khan was the eighth descendant 
in a direct line from Boudantchar-—-the third of these heaven-born 
sons. He was born in the year 1155 ; and is said to have come 
into the world with a clot of blood clutched in his right hand, 
Temoutehiu (such was the original name of Tchinguiz Khan) 
was left an orphan when only thirteen years of age. The ntroun 
tribes who bad given a wiling allegiance to his father—a brave 
and successful warrior—deemed it a degradation to submit to 
a child. They repudiated his authority; and for many years 
Temoutehin with a few faithful followers, led a hunted and perilous 
existence. More than once the career of the great destroyer 
seemed to be on the point of ending abruptly. At one time, he 
was actually a prisoner in the hands of his enemies; on another 
occasion he was attacked while attended by only two friends. He 
was struck to the earth and severely wounded ; and the courage 
and devotion of his friends alone preserved his life. At last, 
however, Temoutchin defeated his enemies in two pitched battles. 
The last was fought on the banks of the Baldjouna ; and the well 
wooded country round the battle-field gave Temoutchin an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that callous inhumanity for which he has since 
become so infamous. He caused eighty large cauldrons to be con- 
structed, and placed upon huge piles of wood. They were then 
filled with water, his prisopgs thrown into them, and boiled to 
death. ` 
This act of cruelty marks a turning point io the carcer 
of Temoutchin. From this time (A.D. 1196) until A.D. 1208, 
with some partial and some severe reverses, he gradually 
extended his dominion over all the tribes of Mongolia. The last 
subjugated was that of the Tatars. There was an old feud of 
long standing between this tribe, and the family of Temoutchin ; 
and the order was given for their utter extermination. Even the 
women and children, were put to the sword. Two of Temoutchin’s 
own wives who were of Tatar origin and other ladies who belonged 
to his generals tried secretly to save some of the children, but these 
attempts became knownte Temoutchin, and excited his heaviest 
displeasure, . The entire tribe perished, saving a few who saved 
themselves by flight. This is the tribe which has given its name 
to all those peoples, differing in origin, language, and appearance, 
who inhabit the vast regions that we call “Tartary.” They dwelt 
nearest to the Chinese frontier ; and the Chinese comprehended 
inder that one name all thetribes that peopled the country to 
he north of the desert of Gobi. The relations between China 
nd the western rations of Asia carried this name from country 
country even to the extremities of Europe, though it was 
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indignantly repudiated by the soldiers of Tchinguiz Khan, as that 
of a people they had destroyed. 

The nemad nations of Mongol origin were now united under 
one ruler, and Temoutchin deemed it incumbent upon him to 
assume a new title commensurate with his dignity and power. 
He convoked a cowriltai or general assembly, near the sources 
of the river Onan; the chiefs of all the subjugated tribes were 
required to attend. A magician of great fame then declared that 
Yemoutehin, having destroyed so many sovereigns who bore the 
title of Gour Khan—zi.e., Great Khan—could not assume an appel- 
lation, the lustre of which had been so completely effaced, 
Heaven had, therefore, decreed that he should henceforth be called 
Tehingwiz Khan or the Lord of Powers. This divine revelation 
was greeted with shouts of applause, and the assembled chiefs 
at once did homage to their new chief—the Lord of Powers. 
Tchinguiz Khan was at this time forty-four years of age. 

Some years were still to pass before the great Mongol deluge 
burst over the verdant valley of Sogdiana, and levelled the cities 
of Khorasan with the dust. The terrible invasion of China was 
the next great exploit of Tchinguiz Khan. ‘There are few more 
fearful episodes ef human suffering to be found in history. In 
three broad streams the destroying element swept over the 
northern provinces of China; city and hamlet sunk in ruins 
before it ; the waving harvests disappeared ; and the desolated land 
was eumbered with the corpses of tn, women, and children. A 
vast crowd of captives were dragged along in the rear of the invading 
host, and when Tchinguiz Khan at length re-crossed the Chinese 
frontier to return to his own dominions, the whole wretched mul- 
titude of men and women were deliberately slaughtered in cold 
blood. The invasion of China was followed by the conquest of 
Khoten Kashgar and Yarkand ; and it was not until A.D. 1218 
(A.H. 615) that Tchinguiz Khan at the head of a countless host 
descended from the bleak uplands of Mongolia into the well 
watered regions of the Oxus, and the loveliest provinces of Persia. 
It would be remote from the subject of this paper, and require far 
more space than we have at command, to give the particulars of 
this memorable invasion. Suffice it to say that Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Merou, Nishapore, Herat,—in truth every great city in the regions 
of the Oxus and the province of Khorasan was taken and destroyed. 
The loss of human life is too great for the imagination to 
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grasp. “In less than five years,” Vambéry tells us, "the great | 


highroads of Central Asia by which the products of China and 
India were conveyed to Western Asia, and to Europe, were deserted ; 
the oases well known for their fertility lay barren and neglected ; 
the trade in arms and jewellery, in silks and enamels, so celebrated 
throughout Islam, decayed for ever. The towns were in ruins, t^ 
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peasantry either murdered or compulsorily enrolled in the Mongo- 
lian army, aud the artisans sent off by thousands to the farthest 
East to adorn and beautify the home of the conqueror. No less 
crushing was the blew received by science in the devastation of 
Central Asia. There isan Arab proverb of the Middle Ages which 
says, ‘Science is a tree whose roots are in Mecca but whose fruit 
ripens in Khorasan.” Judging by the present condition of these 
countries, such an estimate may well sueprise us; but we must not 
forget that at the most brilliant epoch of civilization in Islamite 
Asia, Transoxiana played an important part" ........... “The 
Mongolian invasion put an end to the intellectual life of Central 
Asia ; for although Iran and the West gradually recovered from their 
misfortunes, Bokhara and Samarkand never regained their former 
activity and their intellectual labours were henceforth entirely 
devoted to casuistry, mysticism, and false religion.” (History of 
Bokhara, p. 137.) But the causes which conduced to the marvellous 
success of the invader, and the utter destruction of the invaded we 
do not remember to have seen adequately explained, and it will be 
well to say a few words about them. 

From the earliest periods of history—but especially in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish Prophets—we catch glimpses of huge swarms 
of barbarians issuing from the unknown regions of Northern Asia 
to break down every fenced city and make the earth waste and 
desolate. They appear under different names. They are the 
Medes, “which shall not yagard silver; and as for gold they 
shall not delight init; their bows shall dash the voung men 
to pieces ; aud they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb,” 
They are the Chaldeans, “ that bitter" aud hasty nation which 
shall march through the land to possess the dwelling places that 
are not theirs; their horses are swifter than the leopards and 
more fierce than the evening wolves; they fly as the eagle that 
hasteth to eat.” But it is always out of the North that the 
scourge of the nations comes, “gathering the captivity as the 
sand ; heaping up earth against every stronghold aud taking it ;” 
there is always the same contrast—the fierce uucorrupted strength 
of barbarism on the one hand; the weakness and disunion of a 
sensual civilisation on the other. And such were the two elements 
that came in contact in the days of Tehinguiz Khan.* 





mpe ee mamet ne te te Rare tentat 


* The following well-known verses 
from the Prophecies of Isaiah give 
a picture of the Mongol invasion 
which only one of the greatest of the 
world’s poets could have drawn : — 

“The noise of a multitude in the 


t mountains, like as of a great people ; 


a tumultuous noise of the nations 


gathered together ; the Lord of Hosts 
mustereth the host of the battle. 
They come from à far country, from 
the end of heaven, even the Lord, 
and the weapons of his indignation 
to destroy the whole land. Howl ye, 
for the day of the Lord is at hand; 
it shall come as a destruction from 
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“The Tatars,’ Paul Carpin tells us, “are obedient to their 
superiors ; they have no quarrels or murders among themselves ; 
they never steal from each other, and are remarkable for a lavish 
hospitality. They have great powers of endurance, so that when 
young they will go without food for one or two days, not only 
without exhibiting any weakness or impatience, but with as much 
gaiety as though they were full fed. When on an expedition, 
they endure the extremes of heat and cold with astonishing 
patience aud resolution. They eat anything they can get ; dogs, 
wolves, foxes, horses, and even human flesh, if nothing else is to 


be had. Qn the other hand they are full of bad qualities ; subject 


to the fiercest passiens and incorrigible liars. They appear very 
soft and affable at first ; but in the end sting like scorpions ; they 
are cunning, deceitful, and always on the watch to overreach 
others. When they have resolved to inflict injury upon any 
one they conceal their design with a subtlety which is exceedingly 
difficult to penetrate”......... In battle desertion or cowar- 
dice is punished with death, Each soldier is expected to have two 
or three bows if possible, but certainly one in good condition, 
with three quivers full of arrows, a hatchet and cordage to draw 
the war machines. The richer soldiers have sharp pointed 
swords, straight and single edged only ; some also wear helmets 
and breastplates, and their horses are armed and barded. They are 
exceedingly careful of their arms to make them glitter and 
sparkle. Some also carry lances wjth the iron crooked at the 
end to pull an enemy from his saddle [the points of their arrows 
are sharpened on every side like a sword. They always keepa 
file in their quiver to sharpen them when needful.” Marco 
Polo gives some other particulars. When the service is distant 
the Tatars “carry but little with them, and that, chiefly, what 
is requisite for their encampment and utensils for cooking. 
They subsist for the most part upon milk, Each man has on 
an average eighteen horses and mares, They are provided with 
small tents made of felt. They can march for ten days with- 
out dressing victuals; during which time they subsist upon the 


the Almighty. Therefore shall all 
hands be faint, and every man’s heart 
shall melt, and they shall be afraid ; 
pangs and sorrow shall take hold of 
them ; they shall be in pain as a 
woman that travaileth: they shall 
be amazed one at another; their faces 
shall be as flames. Behold the day 
ef the Lord cometh. cruel both with 
wrath and fierce anger, to lay the 
land desolate; aud he shall destroy 
the sinners thereof outofit....... 


00S. Every one that is found shall. 


be thrust through; and every one 
that is joined unto them shall fall 
by the sword. Their children also 
shall be dashed to pieces before their 
eyes; their houses shall be spoiled 
and their wives ravished........,. 
And Babylon (Baghdad) the glory of 
kiugdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency, shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
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blood drawn from their horses; each man opening a vein and 
drinking from his own cattle. They have milk also dried to a 
hard paste. This is effected in the following manner. They boil 
the milk, skimming off the cream as it rises. The milk is then 
exposed to the sun until it dries, They carry about ten pounds 
of this for each man; and of this every morning about half a pound 
is put intoa leather bottle with some water. The shaking pro- 
duced by the movement of their horses makes this intoa thin 
porridge, on which they make their dinner. When the Tatars 
engage in battle, they never mix with the enemy but keep hover- 
Ing about him, discharging their arrows first from one side, then 
from the other ; occasionally pretending to fly, and during their 
flight shooting their arrows backwards ; killing men and horses 
as if they were combating face to face. In this sort of warfare, 
the adversary imagines he has gained a victory when in fact he 
has lost the battle; for the Tatars observing the mischief they 
have done him, wheel about and renewing the fight overpower 
his remaining troops and make them prisoners. Their horses are 
so well broken and so quick upon their feet, that upon the signal 
given they turn like lightning in any direction.” In these passages 
we have placed before us the very type and ideal of a horde 
of savage warriors—their stern military law, their profound instinc- 
tive obedience to their chief ; their hardihood and courage ; their 
cunning, patience, cruelty, and extraordinary powers of eidurance, 
The hordes of Tatars were, in a word, a terrible machine which 
worked tn obedience to the {mpulse of a single mind which had 
never, to all appearance, been warmed by a transient spark of 
pity or tenderness. Let us turn now to the other side. 

When Tchinguiz Khan entered Transoxiana, the Sultan of 
Kharezm was at the head of a splendid looking army of four hun- 
dred thousand men, magnificently appointed and rich in all the 
pomp and circumstance of war. Unfortunately in its capacity for 
fighting, it was in every way inferior to the rude enemy it had 
to encounter. The mother-in-law of the Sultan was sprung from 
a Turkish tribe in the Caucasus,—a wild horde who wandered over 
the steppes eastward of the Jaik river, She exercised an almost 
absolute power over her son, and several Kankali chiefs—her 
near relatives—had entered with their followers into the service 
of the Sultan. These followers constituted the main strength of 
his army, and they had on more than one occasion fought 
with conspicuous courage. The Kankah chiefs stood foremost in the 
royal favor; they were rulers of cities and governors of proviuces, 
The rest of his army consisted of Turcomans who had formerly 
fought under the banners of the Seljukides. So long as the 
Sultan could carry on an aggressive war, and gratify his lawless 
soldiery with plunder, the weakness of such an army remained 
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Tatent. But for purposes of defence they were worse than useless, 
They had no community of feeling with the people they were 
expected to defend; they cared nothing for the anthority of the 
Sultan. Fhe Sultan was in truth the slave of his army; and thc 
soldier knew that he was far more needful to the sovereign, , 
thau the sovereign was to him. The Kharezmian army was 
iu a word a mercenary horde in the most absolute sense of the 
term, greedy only of plunder, and prepared to join any side which 
held out the best hopes of it. The first encoanter took place in 
the vicinity of Jund. The Sultan with his whole army came upon a 
Mongol detachment which had been sent forward to reconnoitre. 
Despite their small numbers the Mongols fearlessly attacked 
the Kharezmian army. They fought with incredible fury, and 
the desperate bravery of the Sultan's son, Jellal-oo-deen alone 
saved the day. When night came on the Mongols retired in good 
order and joined the main body. The Baltan was astenaded at 
their invincible pertinacity. He retreated in a panie to Samar- 
kand where his terror was further augmented by the declaration 
of the astrologers that the aspects of the heaveuly bodies forbade 
any second trial of arms during the present year. He broke up 
his army into a number of detachments ; scattered them as garrisons 
in the principal cities; and hiraself fled into Khorasan. As he 
rode away from Samarkand the Sultan passed a crowd of the towns- 
people who were deepening the ditches round the town, “Jf 
these people,” he said to them, ,“ who are behind asand will 
shortly be here, were merely to cast their whips into these ditches, 
they would fill them up in a moment.” 

This breaking up of the Sultan’s army robbed Transoxiana and : 
Khorasan of its one defensive element. The army which united had * 
failed to crush a single detachment, was necessarily able to accom- 
plish even less when severed into fragments. Amongst the people 
there was no power of resistance, nor any capacity for united action, 
There neveris among Oriental communities; and the causes of 
this imbecility are not difficult to discover. There is in 
the history of any European when compared with that 
of any Muhammadan country, this important difference. In the | 
former we can see political institutions, whether good or bad, root- 
ing themselves firmer and firmer in the common heart of the 
nation ; whereas in the latter, the government never penetrates below 
the surface. It has no roots; but is rather to be compared ! 
to a destructive hurricane passing across the face of the land, 
uprooting and destroying whatever lies in its path. The great 
object of an Oriental population is to protect themselves against 
their government ; and this they strive to effect by breaking them- 
selves up into small guilds, like the village communities of Indja 
Every such section of the people has, if we may use the expression, 
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a distinct life circulating within itself. It intermeddles as little 
as possible with events that do: not disturb its internal status, 
recognising any and every de facto government as a. necessary 
calamity which must be propitiated into a certain degree of clem- 
ency by the payment of taxes, Under such a state of a society, 
patriotism, as we understand the word, is extinguished; a man’s. 
country is the guild of which he-isa member; and the perilous. 
moment becomes the signal, not for a combined resistance from an 
angry and awakened nation, but for each little organisation. toshrink. 
up hedgehog-like within itself, indifferent to every thing but the 
preservation of its own skin. This-is precisely what happened in 
Asia at this period. There was not an attempt made to meet the 
enemy in the field; the thought of combined resistance never so 
much as suggested itself to any one.. The feeblest efforts to operate 
upon the rear of the Mongol hosts—to cut off some of the numer- 
ous detachments, or to intercept supplies, would have compelled the 
invaders to hold together, and indefinitely narrowed the area of 
their devastations. Famine too would very soon have driven them 
back to their native pastures, As it was the entire open country. 
was given up tothem. The Mongols roamed where they would 
in perfect security. Every town, filled to overflowing with crowds 
of the peasantry, shut its gates and awaited its doom. in panic- 
stricken isolation. ‘Fhe supineness of the people surpasses belief, 
They seem to have sat. immovable and permitted themselves 
to be slaughtered. Thus three thousand Mongols marched through 
Persian Irak, massacred the inhabitants of some half dozen cities. 
' without meeting with any opposition, though there was an army 
» of about twelve thousand men in the province, “See,” says 
Ibul-ul-Athir, “that which the Tatars did ; they did not number 
more than three thousand, while the Kharezmians had double 
that number, and the troops of Prince Euzbeg were stronger than 
both together, In spite of this superiority the Prince dared not deny 
their request ; the Kharezmians knew not how to defend them- 
selves." “Their request" was that the Kharezmians should be 
delivered up: to them, to which the Prince responded by decapi- 
tating a portion of his wretched allies and: sending their heads into: 
the Mongol camp, and yielding up the rest alive. The same his- 
torian tells us that he heard of a Tatar woman who “ entered into. 
a house of Meraga, and slaughtered all whom she found there, 
They took her fora man. When she had divested herself of her 
armour they saw sho was a-avoman, and a Moslem whom she had 
taken prisoner slew her. I have also heard repeated by a citizen of 
ga, that a Tatar entered into a street where more than a hun- 
people were collected whom he deliberately slew one by one 

ut any one attempting to defend himself” 
ig abject prostration of spirit would at times be suddenly 
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replaced by fits of fanatical fury which unsupported by any real 
strength only maddened the Mongols, and brought down a heavier 


doom on the wretched people.* 





* The destruction of the cities of 
Herat and Meron are typieal icstane- 
es of this. The following particu- 
lars have been collected from several 
sources, and may be of interest to the 
reader, “Techinguiz Khan establish- 
ed his winter quarters (A.D. 1221) 
on the banks of the Oxus, but sent 
his youngest son, Touloni, at the head 
of 80,000 men to complete the con- 
quest of Khorasan. Meron was the 
first city on which the fury of the 
invaders descended, This place had 
already tendered its submission te 
a Mongol army; but that spirit of 
infatuation which at this time seems 
to have possessed the whole of Central 
Asia; which rendered them equally 
incapable of combining against the 
common enemy, or frankly submit- 
ting to him hal produced the usual 
feeble and intermittent results in 
Meron, They had taken their pledges, 
slaughtered a number of the Mongol 
soldiery who from time to time had 
fallen into their hands, but were 
wholly unable to refrain from internal 
dissensions. They were divided 
into several faetions, and even the 
approach of Touloni was powerless 
to mitigate their animosity. The 
city was occupied without a contest ; 
four hundred artisans and a few 
children were spared; the residue 
were put to the sword. Ibn-al.atthir 
states that nearly three quarters of 
a million of both sexes fell in this 
massacre; but ihis statement may 
be rejected as à monstrous exaggera- 
tion. From Meron, the Mongols 
marched to Nishapore; from Nisha- 
pore to Tous; the cities were carried 
by storm; the inhabitants put to 
the sword. From Tous, the destroy- 
ers passed on to Herat. Ashe near- 
ed this magnificent city, Touloni sent 
forward an envoy to assure the 
people of his protection if they sur- 
rendered. The Governor rejected thé 
proposal, and with the insanity cha- 
racteristic of the time put the Mongol 
messenger to death. "Touloni then 
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assaulted the place. But the Gover- 


nor was a determined soldier and the 
garrison brave and numerous; and 
for seven days an almost unceasing 
battle raged round the defences of 
Herat—the fiercest and bloodiest in 
which the Mongols bad yet been 
engaged. Seventeen hundred of their 
leading men are said to have fallen 
in this brief space, But on the eighth 
day the Governor was killed, trans- 
fixed by an arrow ; the vigour of the 
defence at once languished; dissen- 
sions broke out; when at this critical 
moment the Mongol prince again 
offered terms. The extreme loveli- 
ness and fertility of the country 
round Herat, the magnificence of 
the city as she arose with all her 
clustering domes and minarets from 
the thick foliage of the encircling 
groves, is said to have touched eveu 
his obdurate heart. He became de- 
sirous to find some pretext to avert 
from Herat the doom which had 
impe upon Meron and Nishapore. 
s*soon, therefore, as be became! 
aware that there was a party within 
the city who were willing to surren- 
der, he rode up to the walls attended 
by only two hundred horsemen, aud 
doffing his helmet, announced that 
he was Touloni Khan, the son of the 
King of Kings—that he would cease 
from hostilities and recommend 
them to the mercy of his father, if 
they would undertake to pay his 
officers one-half of the revenue which 
had been paid to the kings of Kha- 
rezm. The city was yielded up. The 
Mongol kept his word to the citizens ; 
but twelve thousand soldiers were 
slaughtered in cold blood. The Gov- 
ernorship of the city was given to 
ore of the chief men, Melek Abu 
DBukker, and a Mongol officer named 
Mangatay was associated with him. 
Touloni marched to rejoin his father. 
But ITerat had only obtained a brief 
respite. There was in Khorasan, aud 
not far from Ilerat, a fortress bem- 
ing the name of Kaliouss, V 
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be said, took advantage of the evil times, to give its revengeful in- 


stincts full swing. 


When the Mongols appeared before Rhe, 


they found the city divided into two factions—-the one composed 
of Shatieite Muhammadans, the other of Hanifites. The Shaffeites 
"at once entered into secret negotiations undertaking to deliver 
up the city at night, on condition that the Mongols massacred 


the members of the other sect. 


The Mongols never reluctant 


to shed blood, gladly accepted these proposals, and being admitted 
into the city slaughtered the Hanifites without mercy, But the 
Shaffeites derived no benefit from this astute stroke of policy. 
A Mongol was an animal who thirsted for blood as a famished 
shark for prey. The spectacle of so many Shaffeites sound and 
well very soon became intolerable. A few days after the surrender 





Mongols had vainly attempted to 
reduce it either by storm and 
blockade. A report reached the 
defenders of this impregnable lit- 
tle fortress that the Heratees had 
heen spared on the condition that 
they undertook the capture of Kali- 
ouss, The garrison determined to 
anticipate them, Hight of their 
number under a chief noted for his 
reckless daring entered Herat disguis- 
ed as merchants, slew the two Gover- 
nors as they rode alone round the 
Jorio, and then spreading 
| themselves throughout the city, raised 
‘the cry of * Death to the Mongols.” 
The infection of excitement ran from 
man to man with the swiftness cha- 
ructeristic of Oriental temperaments. 
The Mongol garrison was attacked 
and killed to a man ; a new Governor 
was elected ; and preparations made 
to defend the city to the last. 
Tchinguiz Khan was beside himself 
with fury when he heard of the revolt, 
He discharged the first torrent of his 
wrath on Touloni to whose misplaced 
lenity he attributed this insult to his 
dizuity, His next step was to send 
his General, Iltchikadais, against 
the turbulent city with the stern 
order to level Herat to the ground 
aud leave not a single living crea- 
ture within it. The city was de- 
onded with the obstinacy of des- 
ir. For more,than six months, 
ie attacks of the Mongols euded 
dy in disaster. But the besieged 
came gradually weakened by death, 








wouuds, sickness, and fatigue. The 
walls began to totter under the 
blows of the ponderous stones flung 
from the war machines of the Mon- 
gols. he enemy too had run their 
mines under the outer defences. At 
length a part of the wall fell with a 
stupendous crash. The Mongols 
poured into the opening, one divi- 
sion relieving another; the Heratees 
fought with desperate valour; and 
held the breach for several days. 
But at last it was carried; and the 
work of extermination commenced, 
The massacre and pillage lasted for 
seven days; and whenthe Mongols 
marched away a waste of smoking 
ruins was all that remained of Herat. 
But the tragic drama was not yet 
complete. "The Mongol General ad- 
vanced a few marches, and then 
hurried back a detachment of his 
army to slaughter any survivors who 
might by this time have emefged from 
their hiding places. By this ingeni 
ous device three thousand victims 
are said to have been added to the 
number of the slain. Mirkhond as- 
serts that after this second massacre, a 
miserable remnant of fifteen persons 
was all that remained of the popu- 
lation of Herat. They were subse- 
quently joined by twenty-four others, 
For fifteen years there was no fur- 
ther increase. They lived on the 
dried flesh of the dead until by explor- 
ing the granaries and stables they 
obtained seed to raise food for their 
subsistence, 
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of the town, the work of murder recommenced, and the streets of 
Rhe were piled-up:with the carcases of both sects indiscriminately 
put to the sword. 

Here, then, we ‘have the explanation of the Asiatic conquests 
of the Mongol—on the. one- side a huge host of barbarians strong 
with all the uncorrupted strength of a savage life; on the 
other a population enervated by luxury, honeycombed by religious 
dissensions, destitute of patriotism, incapable of united action, 
treacherous and apathetic. 

At last, however (A.D. 1223), the deluge subsided; the human 
inundation ebbed gradually back from the heart.of Southern Russia 
across the oases of Central, Asia, silent and desolate, and 
blackened. with the ruins of once flourishing eities, into the wild 
mountain land around :Lake Baikal. Fearfuller calamity has 
never fallen upon much-enduring humanity. “The noble cities, ” 
says a Persian poet, “they laid as smooth as the palm of the 
hand; their spacious and lofty structures they levelled with the 
dust.” Multitudes of captives of both sexes and of every age 
were carried away into Mongolia; hundreds of thousands were 
ruthlessly slaughtered; at one time Tchinguiz Khan contemplated 
the conversion of the whole valley of the Sogd into.a vast grazing 
ground for the flocks of his followers ; and he withdrew leaving only 
“ Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind.” 

The two dynasties however, with whom we are concerned con- 
trived to weather the storm. The Qaliph still preserved a precari- 
ous throne.in Baghdad ; and the Grand Master of the Assassins still 
ruled in Alamut. It was not until the reign of Mangu Khan, the 
third of the successors of Tchineuiz Khan, that their doom overtook 
them. And here as throughout the history of Islam, it was the act 
of the Moslem himself which involved him in destruction. The 
seven vials of the wrath of God had been poured out upon Islam ; 
&he rivers and fountains had become blood, the land was full of dark- 
ness, and men gnawed their tongues for pain. But they repented 
not of their misdeeds, The same want.of unity, the old sectarian 
animosities characterised Islam after the Mongol invasion which 
had eost her so heavily before. ‘Undeterred by the remembrance 
ef the past, the Caliph Motassem actually sent ambassadors tc 
Mangu Khan, praying him to send an army into Persia to destroy 
the Assassins. Mangu Khan immediately collected an army which 
he placed under the command of his brother Houlagou, whom, 
on departing, he addressed as follows :—‘T send thee, with much 
cavalry and a strong army from Turan to Iran the land of great 
princes, It is thy duty to observe the laws and ordinances of 
Tehinguiz Khan in great things and in small, and to take posses- 
cion of the countries from the Oxus to the Nile. Assemble round 
thee the obedient and submissive; but tread into the dust of 
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contempt and misery, the refractory and mutinous with their 
wives and children. When thou hast done with the Assassins, 
begin the conquest of Irak. If the Caliph of Baghdad comes 
forward willingly to serve thee then shalt thou do him no harm, 
but if he refuse, let him share the fate of the rest.” The 
destruction of the Caliphate was the direct result of the embassy 
from Baghdad. 

In the month of the second Djoumada (A.H. 650), Kitbouga 
Noian, a famous Mongol general, quitted the court of Mangu 
Khan, and preceding the march of Houlagou advanced against the 
fortresses of the Ismailiens. Early in the following year he crossed 
the Oxus, penetrated into Kohistan and took possession of several 
places, From that province with five thousand foot and as many 
horse he marched against the fortress of Kirdeh-koh, one of the 
strongest among the many strengholds possessed by the Assassins. 
He encircled the place with a deep ditch, and leaving a Heu- 
tenant to carry on the siege, carried fire and sword through the 
neighbouring country. A successful sally on the part of the 
garrison of Kirdeh-koh, in which bis lieutenant perished, com- 
pelled the Mongol general to retrace his steps. Despite, however, 
of an infectious disease which greatly thinned their numbers, 
the garrison obstinately held out. A reinforcement despatched 
by Alaeddin, the Grand Master, succeeded in effecting an entrance 
with only the loss of a single man. The Mongols were reduced 
to inaction; when at this qrisis the Assassins in true Oriental 
fashion succeeded in achieVing their own destruction. Alaeddin 
perished, murdered by his chamberlain at the instigation of his 
son, Rokneddin Kourshah. Kourshah became Grand Master, and 
his first act was to put to death the chamberlain, and burn his 
children in the market-place for the atrocious crime of murdering 
a Grand Master. Rokneddin, the last of the Grand Masters, a 
feeble, cowardly, inexperienced youth, was utterly unable to cope 
with the difficulties thickening around him. The terrible Houlagou 
was advancing westward, leaving behind à broad path of smoking 
ruins and unburied dead. But accidents occasioned long delays 
and it was not until A.H. 654, that the Mongol army came in 
sight of the fort-crowned mountains where reigned the Grand 
Master of the Assassins. The heart of Rokneddin died away 
within him at the sight of his enemy. With upwards of a 
huudred fortresses in his possession well provided with provisions, 
and incapable of reduction except by the slow process of blockade, 
he dared not strike a blow in his defence. A few months elapsed 
in idle negotiations, and then Rokneddin surrendered himself a 
piisoner to the Mongol general, and sent orders to the different 
.gairisons to dismantle their defences. A dynasty which had lasted 
two hundred years collapsed at last almost without a struggle. 
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A. terrible doom fell upon it and its adherents. The order was 
sent forth that the Ismaelites were to be exterminated ; not even the 
infant at the breast was to be spared. Rokneddin himself was 
murdered on the banks of the Oxus ; his wives, children, sisters, and 
slaves were massacred in the province of Kasveen, Twelve thou- 
sand Ismailiens were slaughtered in one spot by the Governor of 
Khorasan. Parties of Mongol soldiers were despatched throngh 
ahi the provinces wherein the dais had proselytised successfull: y; 
to extirpate the Assassin out of the land. Numbers of innocent 
beings, men and women, must have been involved in one common 
fate with the guilty. ‘The whole race of Kia Buzurgomid, in whose | 
descendants the dignity of Grand, Mastor had become hereditary, 
were put to the sword; and nothing now intervened between the 
city of Baghdad and her doom. 

Inevitable as death the Mongolian host moved on. The earth 
and the heaven were full of fearful sights and great sigus, ominous 
of coming doom. 

Most of all were these apparent in the sacred territory which 
coutained the cities of the Prophet. For an entire month, a 
wondrous flame shone in the sky over: against the mountain of 
Ohod, the dazzling brilliance of which illuminated the recesses of the 
valleys with an awful splendour, The city of Medina was shaken 
by an earthquake ; and fearful sounds issued from the centre of 
the earth, never ceasing, night nor day, from Saturday to Monday, 
In the valley of the Schada, the ground opened and discharged a 
torrent of flames mixed with stones ‘and burning coals. Tho 
brightness was so intense that all the houses in “Medina were 
illuminated within as by a multitude of lamps ; and the light was 
“seen as far as Mecca, The terror-stricken people commenced 
to free their slaves, to distribute alms, and crowding round the 
tomb of the Prophet implored him to intercede for them at the 
throne of God. Famine desolated Syria. An astonishing flood 
covered the province of Irak, and the waters did not subside for 
fifty days. Baghdad was submerged, so that in many parts of 
the city even the upper stories were under water ; and one-half 
of Irak remained uncultivated. The very powers of nature, as 
at ail great crises of this world’s history, appeared by their unusual 
agitation to experience a kindred feeling with the snfiecrings of 
humanity. It was in truth a time of terror aud perplexity ; men’s 
bearts failing them for fear and for looking after those things 
that were coming upon the earth. More than six hundred years 
had gone by since the first Arabian Caliphs had led their warriors 
into Syria. As theJews of old time the believers in the One God 
had overthrown fenced cities and destroyed mighty armies. Like 
them they had enjoyed their period of probation, their time of 
earthly splendour; and like them, they had at length been 
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weighed in the balance and found wanting. They had wrought 
uo deliverance upon the earth ; and the decree had gone forth 
that there was for them no longer either the time or the place for 
repentance, 

The inhabitants of Baghdad in the meantime, could think of 
no better way of preparing for the advent of the Mongols than 
by quarrelling among themselves. The city was divided into 
two factions ; the Shias who had suddenly acquired a more than 
usual degree of influence from the accident of the Vizier Muwaied 
Ibn Alkami having secretly espoused their tenets ; and the orthodox 
party headed by a young Secretary, Mudjahid-eddin Aibek. There 
were daily fights in the streets ; aud ofcourse all sorts of bad charac- 
ters took advantage of the disorders to render life and property 
utterly insecure. The anarchy in Baghdad went on from bad 
to worse ; both leaders sought to work upon the fears of the 
Caliph and gain bim as an ally. The Secretary insisted upon 
the duty incumbent upon the Commander of the Faithful to 
suppress the Shia heresy wherever it showed its head; the 

Izier represented his rival as a secret couspirator against the 
life of the Caliph. The Commander of the Faithful was not easily 
roused to.action. In the seclusion of his harem, surrounded by 
seven hundred wives, and attended by one thousand eunuchs— 
never but for one day in the year coming in contaet with tho 
world outside of his palace walls, the clamor of the faction fights 
in the streets of Baghdad sounded faint and distant like voices in 
a dream. It is difficult to get anything like a clear apprehension 
of the mental condition of these later pontiffs of Islam, but we 
may behold a faint reflection of it in that of women at the present 
day. A woman has a truly marvellous power of mental detach- 
ment from all large matters and objects of rational interest, to con- 
centrate herself on minute gossip and small scandals. Wars and 
revolutions fall upon her unheeding ear like the buzz of an un- 
known language. The mental condition of a Caliph was that of a 
modern lady, intensified tenfold. The walls of his palace enclosed 
not merely the world of his thoughts; they contained the only 
world he knew at all. With absolute power over the lives of all 
who came in contact with him ; with every whim supplied the mo- 
ment it was expressed ; knowing nothing of men except from the 
obsequious slaves that thronged around him; the object of the 
adoration aud awe of millions of hearts, the Caliphs passed their 
lives in a species of fantastic dream. ‘They became gods in their 
own estimation, end the passions and turmoil of humanity fell 
upon their eyes “like a tale of little meaning though the words be 
strong." The mind of Motassem—the last of the Abbasides— had, 
so to speak, completely lost its apprehension of the realities of the 

| world, and it was an almost impossible task to bring them lume to 
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him. At length, however, he caused a letter to be written, declar-- 
ing the Secretary to be a most loyal and excellent servant of tho 
State, and all who thought otherwise to be liars and calumniators ; 
he caused him to be clothed ina robe of honor, and his name to 
be inserted im the publie prayer immediately after his own. The 
disappointed Vizier vowed vengeance. Baghdad might be destroyed ; 
the people might fall vietims to the swords of the Mongols—what 
cared he? Vengeance on the Caliph and on his insolent favourite: 
the Secretary he was resolved to have, be the consequences what 
they might. He at once placed himself in secret communication 
with Houlagou, urging him to advance upon Baghdad, aud 
promising to do his utmoste to deliver the city into his 
hands, He then persuaded the mfatuated Caliph to disband a 
great portion of the standing army, in order to save their 
pay and preserve his treasure; he pointed out to the Calipk 
that as the Lieutenant of the Prophet he was in a special sense 
under the Divine protection, and needed not as ordinary mortals 
to trust to the arm of flesh; he recalled to his mind that all the 
great Asiatic conquerors had bowed in homage- before the spi- 
ritual Lord of Islam, and that beyond a doubt Houlagou the 
Mongol would be as Mahmoud of Ghuzuee, and Togrul Beg 
the Seljuk. In the meanwhile an embassy had arrived from 
Houlagou. “Probably,” he wrote; “you have heard by universal 
rumour of the punishments which the Mongolian armies have: 
inflicted upon the people of this country; the humiliation and 
destruction which have overtaken the kings of the East, thanks 
to the aid of the eternal God. ‘The gates of Baghdad have never 
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been closed against any of these sovereigns, who have, one aud all, . 


established their dominion there, How then can they remain 
closed against us who have done such things?” He went on to: 
warn the Caliph to learn wisdom while there was yet time. If he 
surrendered, all would be well with him; but if not——“I will in 
my just anger conduct my troops to Baghdad and not leave a 
living soul in your country. Your towns, your lands, and your pro- 
vince shall be wasted witL flame.” The Caliph returned a haughty 
reply. He reproached lioulagou for the arrogance which assumed 
that he was master of the world’s destinies, because he had 
enjoyed a brief period of success. He supposed that Houlagow 
was unaware that a vast host of believers from the rising to the 
setting sun were obedient, as slaves, to the mandates of the 
Caliph—that these would at a word gather around him in invincible 
strength—that having destroyed the insolent invader who had pre- 
sumed to enter Iran, it was his intention to march into Turan and 
put down the upstarts who had usurped dominios there. But, the 
Caliph added, he was not greedy of blood-shedding, and if Houlagou 
retired quietly out of Khorasan, the past should be forgotten anc! 
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forgiven. Houlagou .shook with rage when this message was 
communicated to him. He sent word to the Caliph that he was 
in full march upon Baghdad with an army innumerable as ants, 
and that he (the Caliph) had nothing now but fierce battles to 
“look for. 

Great was the consternation in Baghdad when this message 
was received; but the Caliph confident of a Divine interposition 
in his favour could be roused to no other measure of defence than 
an embasssy to Houlagou, threatening him with the wrath of God 
if he persisted in his impious attempt against the House of Abbas. 
The Mongol host, meanwhile, moved steadily forward; as they 
approached the devoted city they threw off to right and left 
two large detachments to encircle and complete its investment 
on the further side. Houlagou retained command of the main 
body and advanced direct upon Baghdad by way of Kermanshah 
aud Hulwan. At Dinawer he was met by another embassy from 
the Caliph offering to pay a yearly tribute if Houlagou would stay 
his advance, This proposal was rejected. On the 9th Mohurrum 
A.H. 656, the advanced guard of Houlagou’s army came in contact 
with the Baghdad troops, who drove them back after a smart skir- 
mish, The next day, however, the main body having come up, a 
second battle was fought, and the Muhammadan troops utterly beat- 
en, fled in confusion to Baghdad, By the 11th day of Mohurrum, the 
three armies advancing from three sides completely invested the 

doomed city. About this tirge*the three presidents of the descen- 

dants of Ali who resided at Helle not far from the ruins of Babylon, 
sent a letter to Houlagou, tendering their submission and com- 
plaining bitterly of the trials and persecution they had endured at 
the hands of the Abbasides. They added that they now hoped 
for relief, because from a tradition preserved by Ali, the ever 
victorious Lion of God, they knew that the fall of Baghdad 
was at hand. Houlagou was greatly pleased at the intelligence 
of this prophecy, and sent a detachment of his army to take pos- 
session of the district and preserve the inhabitants from violence. 

The siege, in the meanwhile, had been pressed with relentless 
vigour. On every spot of commanding ground without the city 
projectile engines were planted which threw masses of rock and 
flaming naphtha. Houlagou. had brought with him a corps of 
Chinese fire-work makers, who were specially skilled in the con- 
struction and management of these engines. For six days the 
walls were battered without ceasing, and the city set on fire in 
various places. Attempts too were made to divide the inhabitants 
among themselves, Missives were shot into the city, declaring 

hat the adherents of Ali had nothing to fear. On Friday, 25th 
Lohurram, the Persian tower crumbled into pieces; on the following 
nday the Mongols stormed the breach. On the same night 
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the defences on the eastern side were carried by assault. Boats were 
then collected to form a floating bridge across the Tigris; and 
ten thousand men were stationed on the roads leading to Medain 
and Basrah to capture any of the inhabitants who sought to 
escape. Embassy after embassy was now despatched by the terri- 4 
fied Caliph to implore the clemency of the Mongol chief, but 
they returned without effecting anything. At last the Caliph 
sent his eldest son, and Houlagou so far relented as to send officers 
to negotiate with the Caliph. Active operations were for 
awhile suspended. But the negotiations were still incomplete 
when a chance arrow slightly weunded Houlagou himself. Mad 
with rage, he determined that the whole city should suffer a 
fearful retribution for the injury done to himself. He ordered a 
renegade Muhammadan to proceed to the principal gate of the 
city and proclaim that all who came forth, and surrendered them- 
selves to Houlagou would receive pardon and mercy. The inhabi- 
tants pressed out by thousands. 

They were divided into parties of ten, and hacked to pieces 
by the Mongol soldiery. . The Secretary Mudjahid Eddin perish- 
ed in this massacre, and Suleiman Shah the chief general 
of ihe Muhammadan army together with seven hundred of 
his relatives. The Caliph in despair turned to the treacherous 
Ibn Alkami for counsel and assistance. ‘ Nothing,” replied the 
Vizir, “can be done now; the sword is sharpened, and already 
poised in -air for the fatal stroke.* , At last the Caliph, desperate 
of any other chance of saving his life, determined to throw mA 
self on the mercy of the conqueror. On the 4th of the month 
Safar A.H. 656 he came forth.from the beleaguered city attended, 
by his brother and two sons, anda train of three thousand of 
the principal men of Baghdad—the Syuds, Khatibs, Kazees and 
principal Ministers of State. -Houlagou received the fallen monarch 
with an appearance of kimdness; asking him only to proclaim 
to the armed inhabitants ofthe city that they should throw aside 
their weapons and assemble before the gates in order that a gene- 
ral census might be taken. The order was given and obeyed ; 
the Muhammadan soldiery crowded into the Mongol camps, and 
were ruthlessly massacred. The city now lay naked and defence- 
less ; and the savage Mongol might revel in the fierce delight of 
blood-shedding in absolute security. The investment round the 
city precluded tbe possibility of escape. By the orders of Houla- 
gou the ditches were filled up and the outer walls thrown down; 
and then from every side the Mongols were permitted to pour in. 
The inhabitants were devoted to the sword; the city to pillage 
and to fire. On Saturday the 7th of Safar the work commenced! 
The city was gradually consumed by flame; the streets ran with 
blood ; the libraries of the learned were either flung into the fig 
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or the waters of the Tigris ; and so great a quantity of Persian 
aud Chinese gold tissues, Arab horses, Egyptian mules, Greek aud 
Abyssinian slaves of both sexes, gold, silver and precious stones 
was found that the private soldier became richer than even the 
-chiefs of the army had been before. 

A tent in the meanwhile had been pitched for the accom- 
madation of the Caliph and his sons. The pillage and 
massacre had gone on for two days, but the advanciug tide of 
destruction had not yet reached the vast and magnificent struc- 
ture where the Commanders of the Faithful had lived and 
reigned. On the 9th of Safar Houlagou entered and took up 
his abode there. He made a great feast for a thousand of 
his lords. The Caliph was brought before them. “Itis you," 
said the Mongol with mock politeness,” who ought to receive us 
for we are your guests. Come and let us see what worthy thing 
you have to give us.” The Caliph broke open his. treasure chests, 
and displayed two thousand suits of clothes, ten thousand pieces 
of gold, and an immense number of jewels and precious stones. 
Houlagou Khan flung them contemptuously to his officers. 
“These,” he said, * any one may find and rob you of. But where 
are your hid treasures?” Then, under the directions of the Caliph, 
they dug beneath the floor of the great State-room. of the Palace ; 
presently they came upon a huge cistern filled to the brim with 
ingots of gold. Houlagou-had plates filled with this gold and 
placed before Motassem insteadsof food, and on the Caliph’s observ- 
‘ing that gold was not food, the Mongol replied, “Because it is 
not food, and cannot preserve life, why did you not give it to thine 
army to defend thee, or to mine to pacify them.” The next even- 
ing Houlagou returned to his camp. “The riches,” says the 
Persian panegyrist of this monster, “that the Caliphs had amassed 
during five hundred years were heaped up like mountains round 
the tent of the Prince" Then the work of destruction recom- 
menced. Dome and minaret, palace and tower came crashing 
down as the advancing flames licked up supporting beam and 
rafter. The mosque and palace of the Caliphs; the musjid of 
Mousa Djewad; the tombs wherein reposed the mortal remains 
ofthe Heads of Islam—in a word all the great buildings of the 
city were utterly consumed. The streets became a shapeless 
wilderness of ruins; nothing escaped except a few sheds belonging 
to some cow-herds. The work of slaughter kept pace with that of 
conflagration ; the river, according to the expression of the Persian 
historian, flowed as red as the Nile when Moses, bya miracle, 
changed its waters into blood. ‘The stench of the «dead bodies 
ecame so frightful that even the callous sensibilities of Houlagou 
han were unable to endure it. He left the vicinity of the 
wasted city and established his residence at the villages of Wakf 
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and Djelabieh. There on the 14th Safar A.H. 653, the Caliph, 
his sons, and five eunuchs who had never quitted their master 
were put to death. “On the morrow,’ continues the historian 
Rashid-eddin, “all those who had accompanied the Caliph when 
he left the city by the gate of Kalwaza also seceived the crown 
of martyrdom. They slaughtered without pity all they could 
find of the house of Abbas; there eseaped only afew who were 


held of no account.” 
R. D. OSBORN. 


Art. IV.—SEETA. 


Secta. By Meadows Taylor, 68.1, MBIA, M.R.A.S, Author of 

* Confessions of a Thug,” “Tara,” “Ralph Darnell,” &c. &e. 

ONSIDERING how many of our countrymen have spent 
the best part of their days im India since first the British 
nation generously took upon themselves the government of 
this country, we sometimes wonder that so little has been done 
towards illustrating and rendering familiar, through the medium 
of the novel, the domestic life and social manners of its people. 
The vast majority of us, it is true, even if engaged in making 
laws for its varied races, or filling important places in the 
government itself, have been content to move merely upon the 
surface; and have not cared to send down many, shafts or feelers 
among the interesting, picturesque, and almost infinitely diversified 
strata which lie beneath. Exercising puppy dogs, according to His 
Honour of Bengál, absorbs the spare faculties of some; paintiug 
in oil or water-colours, and promoting exhibitions of their 
handiworks, beguile the leisure, er more than the leisure, of others ; 
while the largest class of all has simply frittered itself away over 
cards, billiards, and shilling novels, But there have been very many 
of whom none of these things can be said; and we heartily. wish 
some few of those who hayee really tried to break through the 
thick crust which separates us from the life of the people of India 
had done as Colonel Meadows ‘Taylor has, and contributed records 
as charming and enduring as his of their intercourse with the 
children of the soil. 

Ifthe lameness which we believe had something to do with 
consiguiug Scott—the future Sir Walter—to a writer's desk iu Edin- 
burgh, had admitted of his following his strong military bent, and 
the fates had sent him to the East, we wonder whether he would 
have found in the chronicles of Zwrishiah aud the ballads of the 
bold Marhattahs some such pabulum for his genius as Schiller and 
Goethe, and afterwards the minstrelsy of his own glorious Border- 
land, supplied. Perhaps it might have been so; aud India would 
then have gained all that Caledonia would have lost. Instead of 
the rides through Liddesdule, yielding Dandie Dinmonts, aud 
Johnnie Faas, we might have had similar explorations of the valley 
of the Taptee or Narbadá, ending who shall say in what portraits and 
panoramas ; and the adventures of Seewajee might have taken the 
place of those of a far less historical, yet, as it happens, muck 
better-knowu personage, the redoubtable Rob Roy. 

What India and its people might now have been had the strong 
| Hight of a genius such as Scott's. becu reflected npon them daring 
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the last fifty years, it is impossible even to conjecture. It may be 
a hard thing to say of our world, and of the conditions of humanity, 
yet it is not the less true, that the faculty of imagination—that deft 
carver and gilder—that wondrous transmuter of the baser metals 
into gold—1is among the richest and most precious gifts with which 4 
we have been endowed. This being so; perhaps, it is a pity that 
India has been, by us at least, so little idealised. Very few of our 
poets have sung it. And yet the few who have done so, Leyden for 
example and Bishop Heber, have thrown upon its hamlets aud. 
mountain-tops soft tints which beautify them still. Looked 
at, as India has been for the last hundred. years, chiefly from 
the policeman's, judge's, tax-gatherer's, missionary's, and task- 
master's points of view, it need scarcely surprise us that the 
estimate formed by us ofits people has not, as a rule, been of 
the most roseate or genial description. Because over-confidence 
uuwisely bestowed on some unworthy object has been abused 
in the way so common all the world over, whole races have been 
included in one sweeping condemnation; and the soil which 
yielded conquerors, poets, and lawgivers when Cassar, Sophocles, 
and Solon were yet unborn is solemnly declared incapable in 
these days of giving birth to any higher forms of humanity than a 
Deputy Collector, or a Soobahdar Major. Iv thus judging, however, 
do we not remain blind to what is witnessed. in the Independent. 
States to this day ; where, owing to the comparative absence of 
the foreigner, natives of the ceuntry command regiments, 
collect the revenue, administer Justice, and, mirabile dictu, even 
write reports for themselves, without either producing mutinies 
or imposing income-taxes. Aud yet, if Sir Salar Jung, for example, 
had been born of the House of the Carnatic, and had sought 
employment of the Government of Fort St. George, whose sub- 
ject he would then have been, we wonder what kind of appoint- 
ment would have been offered:to him by the Governors Private 
Secretary. Truly as regards British India we have much to 
answer for, as having pretty well extinguished the life, not of 
one, but of several peoples. Admitting this to have been the inevi- 
table consequence perhaps of our first rude contact with Hindoo- 
stan, the time has surely now come when we ought to bestir our- 
selves to graft more aud more upon our own national life the 
vitality and nationality of the onee vigorous races of India; by 
enabling them to take part with ourselves in the defence and 
administration of the country, not as Helots, or bondsmen—hewers 
of wood and drawers of water—but as men imbued with like 
ambitions as ourselves, 
That ignorance or misconception on our part of the true charac- | 

teristics and capabilities of the people of India has largely militated 
against their fuller development under our rule, we most firmly 
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believe. And therefore it seems impossible to appreciate too 
highly the services rendered by Colonel Meadows Taylor at once 
to his own country and to India in presenting us,as he has done 
in more than one excellent novel, with the results of his own 
‘exceptionally close intercourse with our native fellow-subjects. 
To what extent his pictures are idealised, and to what they may 
be accepted as life-like representations, 1s a point, it is true, which 
few of us can presume to determine. Taras and Seetas it need 
scarcely be mentioned, are absolutely never to be met with in the 
modern Anglo-Indian drawing-room or boudoir; and if dear 
interesting old Aunt Ella herself, with her wearyful beads, short 
petticoat, and lony staff, were toe apply for an ayah’s place in 
one of the nurseries of Chowringhee, her merits would have 
small chance of being recognised. Clearly therefore our author 
has this advantage, or disadvantage, as the reader may be pleased 
to regard it, that he is taking us over ground not hitherto very 
generally explored by his own countrymen. Where and how 
he himself first became acquainted with the models of some of 
bis studies he nowhere informs us, To a certain extent, however, 
we may perhaps take his word for it that Hindoo widows pure 
and beautiful and learned as Seeta really exist ; and that female 
education, at all events among the Hindoos, is not the unknown 
thing that it appears to the officers of the Indian Educational 
Department to be. To extend the same principle of belief to 
some of the subordinate glfaracters in the novel before us, 
old Baba Sahib, for example, might hardly be so safe. Show 
us anywhere in India the Magistrate or Collector who reposes 
„in his Sarishtahdár the child-like confidence that Cyril Brandon 
evidently reposedin Baba Sahib, and we will venture to predict 
of that Hakim that he will find himself brought somehow to 
grief within the short space of one year from this date. 

“Seeta,” like its best known predecessor * Tara," is an historical 
romance. It is a tale of the Great Mutiny and small Rebellion, 
by which phrase, though it,is none of Colonel Taylors using, 
we think the events of 1857-58 well admit of being described, 
Along with the pictures of British Generals and traitorous 
Nawwabs, loyal Zameendars, intriguing Brahmans, and desperate 
dakatts and ruffians of sorts with which the historical portion of 
the novel presents us, there is woven, however, a story of love— 
several stories of love, in fact—but notably the story of how the 
Honourable Cyri! Brandon, of the Bengal Civil Service, and Chief 
Civil Officer of the District of Noorpoor, wooed and wedded, 
and on the whole lived happily with Seeta Bye, grand-daughter 
of Narendra, the banker and goldsmith of Sháhganj Enough 
has been said in these few words to give our readers some idea 
of the difficulty of the task proposed to himself by the novelist, 
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in carrying his two principal characters through such a rôle as 
theirs, without losing the sympathy of his readers, or violating the 
laws of verisimilitudé, In the case even of Tara,—whose per- 
sonal resemblance to Seeta, we may remark in passing, is perhaps 
a little too close, there was delicate enough ground to go over ' 
before a beautiful young Hindoo widow, whose most legitimate 
end was to be burned, could be made to wed, and that too with 
the consent of her own people, the Muhammadan soldier Fazil 
Khan who had rescued ber first from a cruel spoiler and after- 
wards from the very foot of the funeral pyre itself. In her case, 
however, it would be mainly among Brahmans and Bairagees 
that objectors to the mode ut which her hand was disposed 
of would be likely to appear; and for the perusal of such the 
novel was never intended. In Engiish and Anglo-Indian drawing- 
rooms, there would be but one feeling on the subject ; namely, that 
Tara had gota gallant husband, and that Fazil Khan was a 
happy fellow in winning such a prize as his wife, Seeta's marriage 
with Cyril Brandon touches a widely different problem, however ; 
aud one which we hardly care to discuss further than to say that 
Colonel Meadows Taylor has acquitted himself with much skill and 
judgment in executing this portion ot his task. If the plot of 
his story had terminated at the point where he had conducted 
Seeta and Mr. Brandon fairly within the portals of a necessarily 
not very complete, yet essentially honourable, matrimony, and 
all it was necessary for him then to’ do had been to dismiss them 
with the remark that ‘they lived happily ever afterwards, his work | 
would have been an easy one. But such is not the true state 
of the case; for their union is effected at the end of the firsta, 
volume; aud it is not till well on in the third that it is brought 
to an end by Seeta’s tragical death, of which more presenjly. 
Cynics tell us that, even in ordinary cases, it is after the golden 
gates have been entered, and married bliss brought fairly home 
to us, that the * course of true love’ most frequently begins not to 
‘run smooth.’ But, however this may be as a rule, it is certain 
that 16 was only with his marriage that Cyril Brandon’s difficulties 
began. His bright little wife, it is true, was in no way to blame 
for this As usual it was “the relations" or as the Arabs 
call them, the “ Kawm-ul-Zealimeen,” * that caused all the 
troubles. Though Seeta had been freely given to Cyril by her own 
people, yet much heart-burning and misery seem afterwards to have 
sprung up even among the latter in connection with what had hap- 
pened, Cyril too was assailed by his own relatives and friends at, 
least as cruelly as his wife was by hers. Here is what was said to 
him ou the subject by his brother, Lord Hylton, for instance, in a 
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wetter written n few mails after the news of the marriage 
reached the old family seat in England. We have selected the 
passage for quotation from among numerous other protests 
which reached poor Mr. Brandon to the same, or even a far 
harder purport; because we think it represents the view which 
must be taken of such a step as his by all sober-minded 
persons. 

* Your account of what you have done in the way of marriage, 
“ Cyril, surprised and distressed me beyond expression. I have 
if tried to put it away from my thoughts, and have allowed several 

mails to pass without alluding to the subject, so, perhaps, you 
“may have concluded that I den’t care about it, or approve of 
“it. But Ido care and I cannot approve ; and I beg you to 
“understand this perfectly. The person who lives with you 
“under the form of marriage you have patched up, may be as 
* beautiful and accomplished as Noormahal; but * * = 
“from my heart I wish that you had never seen her. She 
“could never take her place as your wife here, and the idea of 
“recognising such a person as “Seeta” as a member of our old 
family 18, as you must see yourself on reflection, eae absurd 
À and impossible. Cm OW We WO m . F 

Having intimated as we have our end concurrence in ile 
above view, we can but dismiss as lightly as Cyril himself came 
in time to do, all such unjust remonstrances as that which 
reached him from his offictal Chief; as well as the scandalous 
animadversions of a certain Mrs. Smith and her friends which were 
freely poured out on the same occasion. Alas, that the world 
should contain so many Mrs. Smiths that one or two of them 
must needs find their way to all our principal Anglo-Indian 
stations ; so that men who have not had. an opportunity of 
making ‘the acquaintance of .such persons in their own country 
are apt to regard them as peculiar to English society in India, < 

Amid good reproach and bad reproach, it is pleasant to know 
that love, once admitted, became ‘ Lord of all ; and was allowed 
to hold bis fullest sway in the case of Cyril and his wife ; ; until 
the latter perlshed, less than a year after their union, during 
an attack made upon the British position at Noorpoor by muti- 
neers and dakaits combined. The necessity of poor Seeta’s being 
immolated in this sudden manner, more especially when, as after- 
wards turns out, her disappearance from the scene forms but 
a clearing of the way for her husband's marriage with a 
certain charming Grace Mostyn, who has occupied throughout 
the novel a hidden corner of his heart, is ‘a point which 
Colonel Meadows Taylor must settle with his own conscience. 
For our own part we think it hardly in consonance with the stricter 
aod higher rules of his art. Dickens might have handled his subject 
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so, did in fact once perpetrate something very similar, though far 
more gently effected, namely in David Copperfield ; but Sh xalspeare, 
or Scott, never. In the same category of offences we cannot help 
numbering the Heroding of the poor little child which had been 
born of Seeta’s first marriage ; and still more particularly the 
vuleat accorded to Lord Hylton at the close of the novel; when 
ccusuinption carries off that unfortuuate nobleman, just as the 
spear of Azraeel Pandé had made away with Seeta ‘herself some 
considerable time previously : and all that Cyril. Brandon and 
Grace Mostyn may become, uot merely man and wife, but Lord and 
Lady Hylton of Hylton Hall. Such prodigality of life was pardon- , 
able when the same author was merely detailing the adven- 
tures of a confessing, if not perhaps very penitent, Thug ; but in 
a work like * Seeta " it can only be regarded as a blemish. 

In thus indicating some of the defects which we deem notice- 
able in “ Seeta " from an artistic point of siew, we trust we shall 
not be thought desirous of detracting from the very considerable 
merit which the work is doubtless well entitled to lay claim to as 
a whole. Inferior as we would adjudge it to * Tara" in breadth 
of canvas, as well as in general consistency and vigour of concep- 
üon, it yet contains many passages of singular power and beauty ; 
such, indeed, as would bear being placed side by side with the 
most strikiue pu of any work of fiction by an author living of 
which we happen to think just at this moment, Let our readers 
peruse for themselves, for example, but«he first Chapter, “ON HoLy 
GROUND ;" and we shall be surprised if the description which it 
contains of the weird conclave of dukatts, with all its eerie surround- 
ings, re-produce not certain reverberations of those very sensations 
which were excited long long ago, when for the first time they 
peered, with Tam o'Shanter into “ Alloway'$ auld haunted Kirk.” 
This is high praise ; we hardly know, indeed, of any higher ; but 
it is not more than Colonel Taylors due. Obviously he is never 
so entirely at home as when describing robbers and their haunts, 
Perhaps it is as well for Colonel Hervey and his Assistants that 
the predatory classes iu this country don’t read Euglish novels. 
Else assuredly such dramatising of violent crime, as Colonel 
Meadows Taylor tasks his genius in producing might well have 
the -effect which the representation of Schillers famous play of 
‘the Robbers’ is known to have had in Germany, of causing num- 
bers of young men,to follow the example set them by Baldeo and 
Azraeel Pandé. Our educational officers, however, will have to 
work hard before there is much fear of that. 

We do not aim at presenting our readers with any complete 
outline of the plot of “Seeta,” because we take it for granted 
that the book itself will soon be lying on every table in the 
country. The same excellent reason warns us to be chary of 
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indulging in extracts; else there are very ma passages which 
we would gladly transfer to our pages. T account of the 


dakaitee committed on the house of Harec 1 in the village 
of Shahganj—Seeta’s first husband—is in dows "Taylor's 
happiest and most telling style ; and the effect th be is able 
to produce by keeping the young wife awake c r all the early 
hours of that ominous night, and in a m: anticipating, 
through the force of presentiment, the horrid e which was 
about to be enacted, goes far to remind one —— Jervantes. In 


a different, yet in its way equally artistic, vein 1s the description 
.of Seeta’s visit with a party of her newly made English friends 
to the famous water-fall of ‘the Gow's Mouth? A ltte ceremony, 
much iu vogue it seems with the Brahmans, had to be performed 
there by Seeta;—a garland thrown iuto the water, to serve 
as an omen of woe or weal, according as it might get caught on the 
projecting rocks, or swim cheerily with the stream till it disap- 
peared over the fall. Grace Mostyn is asked to throw her garland 
with Seeta’s. Hers has a triumphant course; while Seeta’s, 
though she marks it not, is wrecked before reaching the fall; 
and the little incident, says the novelist, “was never forgotten." 
Poor Seeta! 

They who would judge for themselves of the ease and truth 
with which Colonel Taylor can pourtray the natives of India in 
their converse one with another, and who would appreciate at 
the same time a singularly, felicitous illustration of the mode in 
which doubtless in numerous instances weak Nawwabs and waver- 
ing Rajahs were prevailed upon by agents stronger than them- 

_ selves to range themselves against us when tho mutiny was at 
its height, should turn to the fifteenth chapter of the novel itself ; 
where, under the heading of “the mission of Azraeel Pandé," we 
have a life-like sketch first of the Nawwab Dil Khan Bahádur of 
Fattihpur, and then of the manner in which a bigoted maolvee 
from Delhee and the terrible, if perhaps slightly overdrawn Azraeel 
Pandé between them so worked upon their host’s fears and ambi- 
tion as to make him declare for the rebel cause, 

The poor Nawwab set out some time afterwards for Jhansee ; 
where he arrived with a tolerably strong body of followers just 
as the British forces under Sir Hugh Rose were at last stamping 
out the rebellion. His fears rather than his hopes we are told 
had carried him thither; and the tone of his reception by that 
warlike woman, or rather that veritable Goddess Bhàwnee, the 
Ranee of Jhansee, was far from encouraging. "The following ex- 
tract shows at once the Nawwab's sensations on the retrospect 
of what he had dohe in turning against his old friends at Noor- 
poor, and the RON entertained by the Ranee herself, accord- 

' ing at least to Colonel Meadows Taylor, ou the subject uf his 
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defection., Whatever views may be suggested by the latter por- 
tion of-the passage which we are about to quote, the former part 
of it at all events may well be commended to the notice in all 
time coming of all petty potentates who may be tenrpted by some 
fancied opportunity, or incited by some interested schemer of the 
Azeemullah order, to strike a parricidal blow at the British power 
in India :— 


* Perhaps there never had been a time since he left Fatiibpur, when 
remembranees of its former peace and security eame home so vividly 
to the Nawab's mind. As he closed his eyes he could see, as if from 
his seat in the oriel window, his gardens, and rich sugar-cape fields, 
and the blue hills beyond, soft, and dreamily glowing in the sun. He 
could hear the music which played over his castle gate at stated times 
of the day, and came up softly through the courts and halls. He 
missed his familiar gossips, the town Moulvees, and some of the 
bankers and landholders, who used to drop in and chat with him. 
Tken there was peace, now there was war; but he had won no glory, 
did not seem likely to win any, and was to all intents and purposes a 
fugitive. He had promised himself to go to Dehly to salute the ‘ King 
of Kings’ sitting in pomp upon his throne, as his ancestors had done: 
. now he had to salute an ‘ Infidel’ Ranee, whose rank was not as high 
as his own The English had of course attacked and taken his do- 
mains. Could he now win them back? Could this Ranee help him? 
Ah, no! not now that the English seemed stronger than ever, with 
tens of thousands of English soldiers fresh from their country. It 
would be all the Ranee could do to Reep her own: and indeed, there 
appeared little chance of that, if what his servants told him were 
true. As he thought of these things, sitting alone in the great 
hall of the lianee's palace, tears, very bitter tears, welled up in 
his eyes, and there was a painful lump in his throat which would 
not subside; but at last his turn came, and a macebearer, roughly 
to his perception, told him to ‘ get up,’ that the Lady Ranee would 
allow him'to speak with her, and conducted him to the Royal dais, 
by which he seated himself, having again offered the hilt of his sword 
as a Nazar, or offering, which the Ranee touched lightly with her soft 
beautiful hand. 

* Be at your ease, Nawab Sahib,’ she said in good Hindee, for she 
affected not to speak the courtly Oordoo. though she understood it 
perfectly. ‘ Tell me about yourself. I have often heard my lord 
husband speak of your gallant father. What have the English done 
to you that you are here with me, their enemy, and have left your 
fair domain? Where are your children ?’ 

‘I have no children, lady, he replied, sadly. The Nanee hac 
touched a painful chord in the man's feelings. * I have no children.’ 

‘I see,’ she continued; ‘then they, the English, would not let 
you adopt, anc you are like me?’ 

‘J did not ask them, lady.’ 

* Nay, then, by the holy Mother Gunga!’ she’ exclaimed, sharply, 
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stort above us; ; ant 
Dp No harm shots 
aren athee Bye, could have preventà, — .. 
Euglish women and their babes to my breast and ho sa 
and safely; while their husbands should have kept them anam 
against all enemies. Yes, I would have done this, Nawab, if they had 
been true.’ l 
* Yet all who are here—died—were slain—lady—’ 
It was perilous ground to tread upon; but the Nawab’s spirit had 
risen. He had never before been so addressed or reproached by a 
* woman. lfhe were a traitor, she was a vindictive murderess. ‘Slain? 
Yes,’ she exclaimed, with her eyes flashing and her lips quivering ; ‘I 
was childless, like you, and spared.none—mno, not ene! Do you know 
the history of our house? No? “Well, listen. We declared for the 
English when their ; ower hurled back the Mahrattas of the Dekhan. 
They had crushed Dehly, and that high station they eould not main- 
fein, We of Jhansy might have lost all then; but the English of ° 
that time were just and merciful, and continued to our honse all it 
had gained. We were honoured by them, and we were loyal. We 
loved the English ; we hoisted their flag over our own; and it would 
have been there now, had their old justice been continued to us, My 
dear lord died and he had no children. F asked and pleaded, in his 
dying werds, to adopta boy who should inherit what had been once 
freely given; but this was refused. Our little petition was rejected. 
\ he English with all the empire of Dehly belonging to them, refused, 
to continue what they themselves had once granted to us freely and 
generously. But these men now are not like their former princely 
heroes; they are a mean, covetous race; farming our country from 
heir government, seizing every scrap of land, every rupee of revenue 
hey can, to swell tbeir enormous gains. When we heard of N: agpoor 
nd Sattara, we were touched for the fate of our royal houses ; but 
e said in our simple, blind confidence, ** These great acts cannot 
‘ect us, for we have been loval and true, and the "Fn glish flag flies 
our towers.” And yet—and yet—they did not spare us. They 
red me and minea pension. A pension! I sayit was an insult ; 
an, crue], and deliberate. Should we bave honour if we were pen- 
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aca—miy tears and my prayers t 
no English! Kalee Mata has given: 
their blood." And when the time c: 
every one. Not in war, with honour, 
fice to the “ Mother.” I say one 
flowed, and their English flag was dip) 
on the walls. Dost thou understa 
slain ?' 

‘J had the same Brahmin with me, 
‘Do not mention it, sir,’ she e 
patiently, and seeming to shudder. 
and I ask for blood. All the rites he 
the '* Mother " may have it still, anc 
is sweeter than dishonour ; and if I w 
tas win, there may be a Péshwa at ] 
Emperor at Dehly. Now go, sir; : 
and the duty of your men. Fory 
rations of your rank while you stay.’ 
We hope we have so far succeed: 
the attention of our readers to the 
ther quotation from its pages super 
which we would attach much valu 
been sufficiently indicated above, 
larged upon. Though unhappily 
slender experience to certify th 
ous, and so nearly perfect, as i 
with whieh we are acquainted, a 
we should be sorry to give any S 

seen or heard of the same chance 
Brandon plainly gave to old Bal 
pleasant to recognise in some of t] 
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hook exactly such persons as we have seen in our actual intercourse 
with the natives of this country. Such, in “Tara,” were the fine 
old soldier Afzool Khan and his dashing son Fazil; as well as the 
faithful Bulwunt Rao, the stout hunchback, and, last but not least, 
Merce Khanam, with all her babblings about the stars, and her 
fractious womanly ways. And so iu "Seeta" the very hand 
that drew Falstaff or Sir Roger de Coverley might have sketched 
Haree Dass, the banker of Gokalpur, Aunt Ella, Narendra, and 
especially Bulram Sing, the stout yeoman of Doodhpur, so essen- 
tially recognisable are all these as types of real persons, There- 
fore we may fairly indulge the hope that there is more of reality 
than idealism even in such portraits «as Seeta’s own self. If so, 
then the moral and social regeneration of Ir  . may not be so far 
off asit appears to be. Forallthat,howe , we recommend— 
and we do not understand Colonel Mead .s Taylor himself as 
Pintending that his book should bear any different moral—that 
European Judges and Magistrates should look with judicial 
eves only on such as Seeta, where by some rare accident they 
appear before them to give evidence against the murderers of their 
deceased husbands, for so i& was that Seeta first dawned upon 
the vision of the Honourab.e Cyril Brandon, in his office-tent at 
Shahounj—and that, so long as the “ maids of Merrie England,” 
aud the lassies of. Bonnie Scotland are willing to share with us 
our joys and sorrows in the East, doubtful and dangerous ex- 
periments such as Cyril and Seet$& made should by all means be 
avoided. Without taking any higher than a merely Darwinian 
or physiological ground, such a match is at all events open to the 
E Casu which was urged by a Fifeshire farmer before the days 
of Railways, wheu his son proposed to wed in a distant country,— 


“it’s too strong a CROSS." 
å. 





ART. V—THE TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY 
BENGAL. 


No. V.—Tue KAsrMBAZAR (Oossimbazar) Ras. 
1.— Records of the Government. 
2.-—Memoirs relative to the state of India. By Warren Hastings. 


3.—The Works and Correspondence of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke, Vols, VII. and VIII. 1852. 


HE seat of the Kásintbázár (Cossimbazar) House is in the 
district of Murshidábád, the Muhammadan capital of Bengal. 
Kásimbázár isthree miles distant from the city. It was the 
largest silk emporium belonging to the East India Company. 
To it the filatures of Rampur Boásliyá, Maldah and other neighbour- 4 
ing districts and stations were subordinate, These filatures were 
all situated in such places as were noted for cocoou-rearing. 
Thousands of people used to receive advances from the Commer- 
cial Resident of Kásimbázár, and supply cocoons to the filatnres. 
An immense number of mahajuns brought their silk piece goods, 
and received their stipulated remuneration. Connection with the 
business of the factories led to the enrichment of several families 
which now occupy a conspicuous position in Murshidabad. Among 
them the Sanyal family is the prineipal. 
In the time of Kánta Babu, the founder of the Kásimbázár 
House, Kásimbázár was, as above described, a large and flourishing 


‘place. It was essentially a commercia] town and was the reside 


of merchants and mahdjans, shvoffs and gadíwálás, The popu- 
lation which consisted chiefly of Hindüs could be estimated at 
one hundred thousand souls. They were chiefly Vaishnavas in 
religion and followers of Chaitanya. While buying and selling 
were going on, the streets were resonant with mirdangas and the 
knratdlis accompanying the krittans. 

The town was built of bricks, being so thickly studded with 
pucka houses, that it was a common saying that one could make 
a circuit of it by jumping from one house-top to another, The 
length of the town was three miles and its breadth was two miles. 
There were about a hundred shroffs or bankers who conducte 
the monetary transactions of the place. Contiguous to or rathe 
adjoining Kasimbazar were Kalkapur and Fareshdángá ; the for 
mer was the head-quarters of the factory of the Dutch, and t 
latter that of the French.  Bhátpárá, Bámangáchi, and Chu 
khálí constituted the suburbs of Kásimbázár. Chunákháli 
and still is noted for the excellence of its mangoes; and the fr 
that are sent down to Caleutta from Murshidábád in the mon 
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Jyaishtha and Áshár pass by the name of Chunákhálí mangoes. 

All these places were originally situated on a curve of ihe river 
Bhagirathi; but seventy years ago, a straight cut was made form- 
ing the chord of the curve, thus changing the course of the river 
-and throwing the towns inland. This engineering operation was 

followed by the breaking out of an epidemic fever which, in 
virulence and mortality, is unparalleled by any pestilence save that 
which destroyed Gaur. The epidemic was of the same type as 
that which is now raging in Bardwán. In the course of a few 
years, three-fourths of the population died out; and Kásimbázár, 
from being at one time a most populous place, is now overgrown 
with jungle, and the abode of wild- beasts. During the continu- 
ance of the epidemic, the rites of cremation and funeral could 
not be performed ; the dead being carried away in carts for dis- 
posal. The fever continues to the present time, and travellers 
passing through the place are stricken by it. This fact shows 
that the causes of the epidemic are still in active operation. 
Thus the great commercial mart of Kásimbázár was laid in 
ruins. The decimation of the population was closely followed 
by the dilapidation of the buildings, Most of the houses are 
now in ruins; the bricks having been removed .to supply the 
materials for buildings elsewhere. 

But in describing the epidemie we have anticipated the course 
of events. In the time of Kánta Babu, Kásimbázár was healthy 
being felicitously situated qn*the banks of the river; and was a 
flourishing and important city. 

The Calcutta Gazette of the 29th September 1785 thus de- 

scribes a great inundation in Kásimbázár. “ We are sorry to learn 
by letter from Murslidábád that in consequence of the unusual 
height of the 1iver (which has been such as was never known in 
the memory of man) the great river had overflowed its banks and 
laid the country between the city and Bogwangola entirely under 
water ; and had by the channel of Ackbarpore Lake even penetrated 
the eastern parts of the city ; that from the same unfortunate cause 
some of the dykes on the Cossimbazar river had likewise given way 
below the Berhampore Cantonments; and that the water from 
these two sources having joined, had overflowed all that part of 
the country and bad come up tothe walls of the Cossimbazar 
filature.” In November 1787 the effects of a tremendous cyclone 
were experienced at Kásimbázár. We are informed by the Cal- 
cutta Gazette that Major and Mrs, Dunn were drowned in the 

** Cossimbazar river,” 

Tradition mentions Kali Nandi as the ancestor of Kánta 
jábu. He was formerly an inhabitant of a village named 
‘Shijla in the district of Bardwán, but he came up to Murshidá- 
hdd and settled himself at Srípur in the precincts of Kásimbázár, 
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Kumár Harináth then an infant of one year only. The Court of 
Wards administered the estate during the minority of Harináth, 
In 1227 B.S. Harináth attained his majority One of his first 
acts was the contribution of Rs. 15,000 towards the establishment 
of the Hindu College. For this and other charities he received 
from Lord Amherst the title of Raja Bahádur. The sanad is 
dated 26th February 1825. Soon after his attainment of majority 
he was involved in a most protracted and expensive litigation 
with his kinsmen Syámá Charan Nandi and Ram Charan Nandi. 
The case was instituted by ‘them in the Supreme Court, The 
claim was laid at half the share of the estate. Under the worry 
and trouble inseparable from this irksome litigation, he had scarce- 
ly time left to do anything particular for the good-of his country 
and was obliged to forego some of his publie projects. The case 
was at last dismissed. 

Raja Harináth Rai was very fond of music and especially of 
Kabi. It was his favourite amusement, notonly to have Kabi 
in his own house, but to go to hear it in other ‘houses. The 
Kabi consists of songs generally improvised for the occasion, and 
sung alternately by two different parties to the accompaniments 
of Dholes, The parties assume for the time being a hostile or rather 
offensive and defensive attitude, and abuse each other freely 
towards the close of the night in certain songs called Khaoors, 
generally of an obscene nature. Harüthákur, Niluthákur, Bhola 
Moyra, Bala Bastum, Ram Basu, Chintámoní, commonly called 
Chinte Moyrá, and Anthony Sahib, an East Indian, were the 
principal Kabiwalas or heads of the Dals. 

Harináth was an able-bodied person and was fond of athletics. 
He kept a Gymnasium, where fighting and fencing were constantly 
going on. He employed a host of barkandázes and kustiwálás, 
but was obliged to replace a great many of them frequently, owing 
to their being disabled from the effects of the epidemic fever. 
On one occasion some barkandázes fresh from the Upper Provinces 
arrived and took service under the Raja. He desired his old servants 
to fight the new men ; but they pleaded for time, saying that if 
ihe new men should remain for three months, they would beat 
them, thereby meaning that the former would in that time catch 
the epidemic Yever, and become as emaciated and disabled as 
themselves. 

It was during Harináth's time that Sanskrit learning flourished 
in Kásimbázár. There were several Chattusp4tis to which students 
flocked from other districts. The chief of the Pandits was 
Krshnanáth Náyapanchanán. He was profoundly versed, not 
only in the Nyáya Shastra, but also iu Smriti. He had studiec 
Nyáya at Nadiyá and was considered a first rate Naiyayik, His 
Byabasthás were noted for their accuracy and clearness. 


ART. V—THE TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY OF 
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No. V.—THE KASIMBAZAR (Cossimbazan) Ras, 
1.— Records of the Government. 
2.-—Memoirs relative to the state of India. By Warren Hastings. 


3.—The Works and Correspondence of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke, Vols. VII. and VIII. 1852. 


T seat of the Kásintbázár (Cossimbazar) House is in the 
_ district of Murshidabad, the Muhammadan capital of Bengal. 
Kásimbázár isthree miles distant from the city. It was the 
largest silk emporium belonging to the East India Company, 
To it the filatures of Rampur Boáliyá, Maldah and other neighbour- 
ing districts and stations were subordinate. These filatures were 
all situated in such places as were noted for cocoon-rearing. 
Thousands of people used to receive advancegpefeam the Commer- 
cial Resident of Kásimbázár, and supply coo d the filatures. 
An immense number of mahéjuns brought their silk piece goods, 
and received their stipulated remuneration. Connection with the 
business of the factories led to the enrichment of several families 
which now occupy a conspicuous position in Murshidabad. Among 
them the Sauyal family is the prIneipal. 

In the time of Kánta Bábu, the founder of the Kásimbázár 
House, Kásimbázár was, as above described, a large and flourishing 
‘place. It was essentially a commercial town and was the residengg 
of merchants and mahdjans, shroffs and gadéwálás, The popu- 
lation which consisted chiefly of Hindüs could be estimated at 
one hundred thousand souls. "They were chiefly Vaishnavas in 
religion and followers of Chaitanya, While buying and selling 
were going on, the streets were resonant with mirdangas and the 
kuratdlis accompanying the krittans. 

The town was built of bricks, being so thickly studded with 
pucka houses, that it was a common saying that one could make 
a circuit of it by jumping from one house-top to another. The 
length of the town was three miles and its breadth was two miles. 
There were about à hundred shroffs or bankers who conducte 
the monetary transactions of the place. Contiguous to or rathe 
adjoining Kásimbázár were Kalkapur and Fareshdángá; the for 
mer was the head-quarters of the factory of the Dutch, and tI 
latter that of the French.  Bhátpárá, Bámangáchi, and Chu 
khálí constituted the suburbs of Kásimbázár Chundkhali 3 
and still is noted for the excellence of its mangoes; and the fr 
that are sent down to Calcutta from Murshidábád in the mon 
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Jyaishtha and Ashár pass by the name of Chunákhálí mangoes. 
All these places were originally situated on a curve of the river 
Bhágirathi; but seventy years ago, a straight cut was made form- 
ing the chord of the curve, thus changing the course of the river 
Pand throwing the towns inland, This engineering operation was 
followed by the breaking out of an epidemic fever which, in 
virulence and mortality, is unparalleled by any pestilence save that 
which destroyed Gaur. The epidemic was of the same type as 
that which is now raging in Bardwán. In the course of a few 
years, three-fourths of the population died out; and Kásimbázár, 
from being at one time a most populous place, is now overgrown 
with jungle, and the abode of wilds beasts. During the continu- 
ance of the epidemic, the rites of cremation and funeral could 
not be performed ; the dead being carried away in carts for dis- 
posal. The fever continues to the present time, and travellers 
passing through the place are stricken by it. This fact shows 
that the causes of the epidemic are still in active operation. 
Thus the great commercial mart of Kásimbázár was laid in 
ruins. The decimation of the population was closely followed 
by the dilapidation of the buildings, Most of the houses are 
now in ruins; the bricks having been removed to supply the 
materials for buildings elsewhere. 

But in describing the epidemic we have anticipated the course 
of events. In the time of Kanta Babu, Kásimbázár was healthy 
being felicitously situated qn*the banks of the river; and was a 
flourishing and important city. 

The Calcutta Guzette of the 29th September 1785 thus de- 
„Scribes a great inundation in Kásimbázár. “ We are sorry to learn 
by letter from Murshidábád that in consequence of the unusual 
height of the river (which has been such as was never known in 
the memory of man) the great river had overflowed its banks and 
laid the country between the city and Bogwangola entirely under 
water ; and had by the channel of Ackbarpore Lake even peuetrated 
the eastern parts of the city; that from the same unfortunate cause 
some of the dykes on the Cossimbazar river had likewise given way 
below the Berhampore Cantonments; and that the water from 
these two sources having joined, had overflowed all that part of 
the country and had come up tothe walls of the Cossimbazar 
filature.” In November 1787 the effects of a tremendous cyclone 
were experienced at Kásimbázár . We are informed by the Cal- 
cutta Gazette that Major and Mrs, Dunn were drowned in the 
“ Cossimbazar river.” 

Tradition mentions Kálí Nandi as the ancestor of Kanta 

abu. He was formerly an inhabitant of a village named 

Shijá in the district of Bardwán, but he came up to Murshidá- 
»id and settled himself at Sripur in the precincts of Kásimbázár, 
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He was a dealer in silk kuthne,a description of cloth manufac- 
tured with silk and cotton thread. At one time the trade in 
kuthné was very thriving in Murshidábád, but it has now fallen 
into decay. Kálí Nandi left two sons, the eldest of whom begat 
Radha Krishna Nandi, who, like his forefathers, dealt in silk 
he also kept a shop for tbe sale of betelnuts. He used to sell 
among other things paper kites. He could fly the kites remark- 
ably well and was therefore called Khalifd or "expert." The 
son of Radha Krishna Khalifé was Krishna Kánta Nahdi, alias 
Kanta Babu. Though the son of an obscure man yet he achiev- 
ed eminence by his tact, perseverance, and knowledge of human 
nature. His chief distinctio was not talent, but great shrewd- 
ness and capacity for business, His primary characteristic was his 
acquaintance with the springs of human actions ; and the influence | 
he thereby acquired over his fellow beings was great. Mixing 
with the governors and governed, he could persuadé them to act 
and react on each other. 

Kanta Babu received a fair vernacular education ; and had also 
a smattering of English which was of immense advantage to him. 
In those days it was a great thing for a native to make himself 
understood by Europeans in respect to the common affairs of life. 
There are most amusing stories current of banians of big houses 
talking to the sdhib logs partly in broken English and partly in 
a strange language of their own manufacture. Some of these 
men left colossal fortunes. Kánt& Bábu entered the Kásimbázár 
concern as an apprentice. As soon as he mastered the rudi- 
ments of the silk business, he was appointed a muharrir, He was 
at last promoted to the office of writer; in which capacity hed 
was brought into frequent contact with Mr. Warren Hastings, 
the then Commercial Resident of Kásimbázár.: 

Though that receiving factory had been established with the 
permission of the Muhammadan Government, yet Siráj-ud-Daulah 
hearing ofthe lucrative business carried on in. Kásimbázár, obli- 
vious as he always was of moral obligations, resolved to arrest the 
Commercial Resident and to extort money from him. 

The settlement was seized and Hastings was sent a prisoner to : 
Murshidábád, but he escaped, while the Nawáb marched on Cal- 
cutta and enacted the tragedy of. the “Black Hole,” for which 
the memory of that monster must be ever execrated. 

With a view to recapture Hastings, the Nawab had ordered his 
horsemen and twelve Khásbardárs to arrest the Resident. Has- 
tings was in imminent danger of his life. An open flight he 
could not attempt with impunity. With Kánta Babu, who lived i 
the immediate vicinity, he took counsel. Kanta Babu did no 
advise his master to take shelter in any gadi, shop, or any other 
public place, as spies were not wanting to ferret out his where 
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bouts. He offered to conceal him in his house. There Mr. 
Hastings was accordingly received and sheltered after his 
escape. Not satisfied with sheltering Hastings, Kánta Babu 
managed, with ‘great difficulty, to take him down to Calcutta in 
& boat and had the satisfaction of seeing him land there. The 
ex-Commercial Resident and his baráné parted with expressions 
of mutual goodwill. 

Grateful for the protection, he promised to Kánta Babu to 
advance his prospects in life, in the event of his returning 
to Calcutta and attaining some high post. To guard against 
his forgetting Kántá Bábu, he gave him a written memorandum 
which he requested him to produce at the proper time. 

It was on Kásimbázár that Clive advanced with his troops, while 
Sirájy-ud-Daulah was marching with his mighty force to Plassey 
to encounter him. It was there that Mir Jafar, after having pro- 
mised to separate himself from his master, wavered in his inten- 
tion, and hesitated to carry over his division to Clive. It was 
there that Clive called a Council of War, of which the majority 
pronounced for masterly inactivity. It was there that disregard- 
ing their advice he determined to fight against fearful odds. 
It was there that the 39th Regiment sharing in his enthu- 
siasm promised to shed the last drop of their blood under 
his guidance. 

After the battle of Plassey, Hastings was appointed Agent of the 
East India Company in the Court of Mir Jafar. In 1761 he was 
promoted to the office of Member of Council in Calcutta. In 1764 
he returned to England and remained there four years. In 1769 
he returned to India as Member of Council at Madras. Early 
in 1772 he succeeded Mr. Cartier as Governor of Bengal. 
He sent to Kásimbázár for Kanta Babu, but a host of men all 
calling themselves Kanta Babu presented themselves before Mr, 
Hastings, who examined their features, and was satisfied that they 
all falsely personated the faithful man. He asked them if any 
of them could inform him what had passed between him and 
Kanta Babu, But they were unable to do so. At last the real 
Simon Pure appeared and produced the memorandum which had 
been given to him. Mr. Hastings recognised his writing and was 
satisfied. He employed him as his banyan. 

But being not well versed in zemindary affairs he was unable 
to discharge the duties of his office unaided. He therefore as- 
sociated with himself as co-banian, Gunga Gobinda Singh, the 
founder of the Kándi family, the history of which will be sketched 
in a future number. Gunga Gobinda had been employed in 
the Settlement Department under the Nawáb Nazim of Bengal, 
and was then serving under the British Government as Head 
Ameen of Birbhum, When he joined Kanta Babu he was gene- 
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rally called Dewan Gunga Gobinda Singh. He was well acquainted 
with Persian and zemindáry accounts and rendered most 
valuable assistance to his patron and friend Kánta Babu. For 
the purpose of being always near him he built a house at Charak- 
dáugá near Páthuriagháttá, now known as Lala Babu’s house. 

Kánta Bábu had been employed by Mr. Hastings as his 
‘banyan when he succeeded Mr. Cartier as Governor. The value 
as well as the dignity of the Bábu's office were greatly enhanced 
when Mr. Hastings became Governor-General, Muhammad Rezá 
Khan, the Náíb Subahdar, being deposed, Mr. Hastings proceeded 
to Murshidábád for the purpose of removing and re-organising 
the government. His object was to abolish the system of double 
government in Bengal; for it must be remembered that while 
all military affairs were conducted by the English, the internal 
government of the country was entrusted by them to the Náfb 
Subáhdár who was the de facto Nawáb. To him were delegated 
the administration of justice and the collection of revenue. ‘The 
removal of Muhammad Reza Khan afforded Mr. Hastings the 
opportunity of getting rid of an anomalous state of things. Kanta 
Babu accompanied his master to Murshidábád, and advised him 
on the changes to be effected. Civil and criminal courts were 
established throughout the province. The lands were roughly 
assessed and let out on leases of five years, the office of the  Náíb 
Subáhdár, and the salary of three lakhs of rupees a year attached to 
the same, were divided amongst thré@e persons, namely, Mani BegamV 
the widow of Mir Jafar, who was appointed the guardian of the 
young Nawáb; Kumár Gurudás, theson of Rájá Nanda Kumar, 
who was appointed Diwan; and Raja Rajballavh who was appoin-. 
ted Rai Rayan of the Khalsa. The seat of Government with all 
the departments and offices attached thereto was removed to 
Calcutta. 

[n reorganising the revenue system it was provided by the 
Governor-General, witn the concurrence of his Council, that no farm 
of lands should exceed the amount of a lakh of rupees per 
annum ; and that no banyan or other officer of whatever denomi- 
nation should be allowed to farm lands, or to be security for any 
farmer, Butin contravention of this regulation, Mr. Hastings 
granted Kánta Bábu farms to the amount of thirteen lákhs of ru- 
pees per annum, The illegality and impropriety of this proceeding 
called forth the severe censure of the Court of Directors; and 
subsequently formed the subject of Parliamentary enquiry. When 
Warren Hastings was impeached, the 15th, charge against him 
referred to this matter:—‘“ The said Governor-General did permi 
aud suffer his own banyan or principal black steward M 
Kanta Babu to hold farms in different Parganás or to be securityt 
for farms to tho amount of thirteen lakhs of rupees por annum ; 
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and that after enjoying the whole of those farms for two years, 
he was permitted by Warren Hastings to relinquish two ofthem 
which were unproductive,” On this charge Mr. Hastings was 
however pronounced not guilty But there is no doubt that 
"Kánta Bábu was directly or indirectly the ij&rádáv of several 
highly procuctive zamíndáris, the value of which has now been, 
largely increased. When Hastings proceeded to Benares to punish 
the refractory Rájá, Chait Singh, he was accompanied by Kánta 
*Dábu. He there performed an act of chivalry which is worthy of 
record. When the palace was seized, some of the soldiers and offi- 
cers, with a view to plunder the Ránís of their Jewels and treasure, 
attempted to force an entry ints the zandnd. Kéanta Babu 
remonstrated with them on their unmartial and unmanly conduct, 

&barred their entrance, But his remonstrances being unheeded 

p hterceded with Hastings on behalf of the Ránís; and repre- 
«_ ed to him that noble ladies of the East who were not per- 
mitted to cross the precincts of the zandnd should not be sub- ` 
jected to the indignity and disgrace of being roughly handled 
by strangers. On his intercession Hastings interfered and the 
Rinis were saved. Kanta Babu then provided pálkis and had the 
Ránís conveyed from the Rájbárí to a place of comparative safety. 
Grateful for this act, the Ránís took off Jewels from their persons, 
and presented Kánta Babu with the same, He also obtained 
from the Ránís, Lakhsmí-náráyan, Sila, Ekmukh, Rudráshí, Dak- 
shinabratta, Sankha, and otbef idols. These objects of Hindu 
worship may still be seen at the Kásimbázár Rajbart. 

On his return from Benares Mr. Hastings bestowed upon him a 

jagir situated at Gházípur and Azimganj, and obtained from the 
Nawab Nazim, the then fountain of honour, the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur for his son Loknáth. 

The following sanad granting the j&gér may interest the reader : 

The victorious Emperor Shah Alam, the devoted Farzand Sádat 
Mand  Amír-ul-Mumálik Itimad-ud-daulá, Warren Hastings, 
Bahadur Jaladat Sinh, Governor-General. 

To the present and future Matsaddis of the affairs of Govern- 
ment and zamíndárs and chaudhris and kánüngos and mukadams 
and tenants and cultivators of Parganá Ghazipur purchased by 
Government situated in Subah Allahabad; be it known. That 
Jágir Mauzás to the amount of ten thousand rupees are at present 
settled upon Déwan Krislina Kánta Nandi by way of an altamgh4 
donation to enable him to defray the expense of the worship of 
the Thakur from the commencement of the autumn season in 

odiyal 1189 one thousand one hundred and eighty-nine Fasli, 
heanig to the Zamín, so that he may take possession thereof 
and hold control over the same and he and his descendants apply 
the produce thereof to defray the necessary expense of the wor- 
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ship of the Thakur. It behoveth that you consider the aforesaid 
original mauzás and increase thereof to be free and exempt from 
being liable to charge and alteration, as wellas from all the 
Díwání contributions and Government demands and not deviate 
from his advice for the welfare of the tenants and inhabitantee 
and the cultivation of the lands, nor require a new Sanad évery 
year. The conduct that the abovenamed is to observe is this, that 
he shall take and use the produce of the original lands and in- 
crease thereof, he and his descendants, without participation om 
partner, and pray for the welfare of Government and continue the 
tenants and inhabitants pleasure and thankfully adopting salutary 
measures and exert himself strenuously for the increase of cultiva- 
tion and augmentation of duties and exercise no oppression or 
injustice towards the inhabitants of that place by any means ¢ 
take care of the public roads, that passengers may pass and rep 

in full confidence and suffer nobody to commit any prohibi 
act or drunkenness, and refrain from levying any of the brancues 
of revenue that have been discontinued. Consider this to be ex- 
press and act as written above. Date, the twenty-seventh of Safy, 
year 26th of the Reign, corresponding with the 10th of January 
1785, English year,” 

The principal estates of the Kásimbázár House are as follows :— 

Baharband in Zila Rangpur, Jogsháhí, in Dinájpur; Amrulin 
Rájsháhí; Mihirpur in Nadiya; Plassey in Murshidábád ; Chota 
Báliápurin Puruliá; Jaigoer in «Ghazipur as above mentioned. 
There are other estates in Máldah, Bagurá, Pabná, and several other 
districts, Báhárband is unquestionably the largest and most profit- 
able zamindárí ; embracing an extensive portion of Rangpur, and^ 
yielding a net profit of one lakh and seventy-five thousand rupees 
per annum, The aggregate income of the Kásimbázár House is 
three lakhs and fifty thousand rupees and close upon four lacs 
from lands alone. Some of these estates stood in the name of 
Kánta Babu himself, while others were made over to his son 
through his influence. 

Kánta Babu visited Puri to offer his homage and worship to 
Jagannath. The arrival of such an immensely wealthy man de- 
lighted the hearts of the Pandas, who expected to reap a rich 
harvest of rupees from the piety and bounty of the Babu. But 
when they heard that he was a Teli, they understood him to be a 
common Kalu or oil-man, whose business it was to manufacture 
and selloil. They therefore believed his caste and vocation incapa- 
citated him from making any grant which might be accepted by 
the Brahmans. When,therefore, he offered to found an Atke 0] 


* Further particulars of the grant be given in detail. 
are endorsed, which need not here 
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a fund for feeding the poor, the Pandás pronounced that ho could 
not be allowed to do so, inasmuch as his gifts were, by reason 
of his low caste, not acceptable. Kánta Babu to prevent this 
scandal wrote to the Pandits of Nadiyà, Tribení, and other cele- 

rated Samajs for Byábasthá on the subject of his competency 
to make gifts at Puri. The Pandits thus referred to unanimously 
gave their verdict iu his favour, a verdict founded on the dictum 
tula danda dhári taulik ; Ye. Telis ave not common oil-men, 
but derive their appellation from the fact of their holding the 
scales for the weighment of goods, and that the word Telt 
vs the corruption of the word Taulik. As holding the scales 
aud weighing the goods is a vocation common to all merchants 
and mahdjuns, the Telis came in the same category with other 

Navasáks or second class Südras, aud like them, were entitled 

to the privilege of making gifts. The opinion of the Pandits 

of Bengal was conclusive and satisfied the Pandás of Orissa. 

Accordingly Kánta Bábu was allowed to found Atkes and make 

presents to Brahmans. The case of Kanta Babu was remark- 

able, and is cited by his co-caste men as a precedent. Any 
opulent Teli now going to visit Jagannáth when questioned as 
to his caste replies that he is of Kánta Bábu's caste, It is said 
in the time of Kánta Babu-the nat or nose-ring was used by only 

Brahmans and Káyasths, but he introduced it amongst the female 

members of his own caste. 

Kánta Babu was very neighbourly, and did everything in his 
power to promote the comfort of those around him. A Kalu 
or oil-man was his next door neighbour, and he was advised by 

b his friends to oust him; but he refused to do so, saying that 
he attributed his good luck to the vicinage of the Kalu, whose 
face he used to see every morning. 

In Paush 1195 B.S, Dewán Krishna Kánta Nandi departed 
this life; leaving as his son aud heir, Maharaja Loknáth Rai 
Bahadur. | 

The founder of the Kásimbázár House was a remarkable man. 
Destitute of education, he did not lack capacity to familiarise 
himself with the principles and details of legislation and adminis- 
tration. Gifted with no statesmanship, he could yet advise 
statesmen and rulers of men. He died, leaving à magnificent 
estate, and one which has descended in its entirety to the present 
proprietors, instead of being subjected like other estates to 
infinitesimal subdivision. The cause of the non-disintegration is 
that there has always been but a single inheritor. 

Maharaja Loknath Rai represented the Kásimbázár House for 
esr years, during the last half of which he suffered from an 


ncurable disease which physically incapacitated him from achiev- 
g anything great, He died in the 1211 B.S., leaving his son 
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Kumár Harináth then an infant of one year only. The Court of 
Wards administered the estate during the minority of Harinath, 
In 1227 B.S. Harináth attained his majority. One of his first 
acts was the contribution of Rs. 15,000 towards the establishment 
of the Hindu College. For this and other charities he received" 
from Lord Amherst the title of Raja Bahádur. The sanad is 
dated 26th February 1825. Soon after his attainment of majority 
he was involved in a most protracted and expensive litigation 
with his kinsmen Syámá Charan Nandi and Ram Charan Nandi. 
The case was instituted by them in the Supreme Court. The 
claim was laid at half the share of the estate. Under the worry 
and trouble inseparable from this irksome litigation, he had scarce- 
ly time left to do anything particular for the good-of his country 
and was obliged to forego some of his public projects. The case 
was at last dismissed. 

Raja Harináth Rai was very fond of music and especially of 
Kabi. It was his favourite amusement, notonly to have Kabi 
in his own house, but to go to hear it in other ‘houses. The 
Kabi consists of songs generally improvised for the occasion, and 
sung alternately by two different parties to the accompaniments 
of Dholes. The parties assume for the time being a hostile or rather 
offensive and defensive attitude, and abuse each other frecly 
towards the close of the night in certain songs called Khaoors, 
generally of an obscene nature, Haruthakur, Niluthákur, Bholá 
Moyra, Bala Bastum, Ram Basu,” Ghintámoní, commonly called 
Chinte Moyrá, and Anthony Sáhib, an East Indian, were the 
principal Kabiwalas or heads of the Dals. 

Harinath was an able-bodied person and was fond of athletics, 
He kept a Gymnasium, where fighting and fencing were constantly 
going on. He employed a host of barkandázes and kustiwálás, 
but was obliged to replace a great many of them frequently, owing 
to their being disabled from the effects of the epidemic fever. 
On one occasion some barkandazes fresh from the Upper Provinces 
arrived and took service under the Raja. He desired his old servants 
tofight the new men ; but they pleaded for time, saying that if 


^ 


i 


the new men should remain for three months, they would beat - 


them, thereby meaning that the former would in that time catch 
the epidemic fever, and become as emaciated and disabled as 
themselves. 

It was during Harináth's time that Sanskrit learning flourished 
in Kásimbázár. There were several Chattuspátisto which students 
flocked from other districts. The chief of the Pandits was 
Krishnanath Náyapanchanán. He was profoundly versed, no 
only in the Nyáya Shastra, but also in Smriti. He had studie 
Nyaya at Nadiyá and was considered a first rate Naiyayik, His 
Byabasthas were noted for their accuracy and clearness. 
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Rájá Harináth was a Vaishnava, or follower of Vishnu. He 
was an orthodox Hindu, and delighted in the company of pious 
Brahmans, He was a Persian scholar and a fair accountant. 

Hariváth departed this life in the month of Agraháyan 1239 

. S., leaving behind him one son, one daughter, and his widow, 
Rani Hara Sundari, who is still living at the Calcutta house, 
and is drawing an allowance ot Rs, 7,200 a month. 

Harinath Rai died during the minority of hisson Krishna- 
náth, No pains were spared to affiord a liberal education to 
Krishnanáth. He was at first taught by a native private .tutor ; 
and acquired a respectable knowledge of the vernacular, English, 
and Persian languages. But under*the orders of the Board of 
Revenue, the Persian was discontinued ; and Mr.  Lambrick 
was appointed English teacher, in order to impart an education 

- suitable to the rank and position of the youth. 

Krishnanáth bad been put under severe and undue restraint 
by Mr. Steer, the Collector of Murshidábád ; but Mr. Hawkins, 
the Commissioner of the Division, most judiciously released him 
from it. 

Krishnanáth could not only write English with ease, but from 

the cireumstance of his mixing freely with Englishmen, acquired 
the habit of speaking that language fluently. He was fond of 
European society, and was very hospitable to his Europe in friends 
and acquaintances. He attained bis majority in 1247 B.S., 
corresponding with 1845 A.D, "The title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred on him in the year 1841 during the administration of 
Lord Auckland. The accumulations of his minority amounted 
gio several lakhs which he freely spent. He did not know the 
value of money, and was extravagant toa degree. He expend- 
ed forty-one lakhs of rupees during the four years of his 
majority. 

He was fond of hunting and shooting and spent large sums of 
money in the pleasures of the chase. He undertook huuting 
expeditions to Máldah and other neighbouring districts and was 
accompanied by an immense number of beaters and camp 
followers. His camp resembled a palace in canvas and was bril- 
liantly lighted up at night, when he used to dine em prince with 
his friends and companions. . 

^ e Editor of the Bhaskar, commonly called Gürgárá or dwarf 

áchárjya, baving attacked the Rájá most indecently, was 

diately called to account by the latter. The Raja prose- 
him inthe Supreme Court, where the Bhactacharjya was 

sted of libel, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

ving received a private education, the Rájá was destitute of that 

il and moral discipline which public education alone impartsa 

ig had no opportunity of mixing freely with fellow-studa 
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he conceived himself to be the absolute master of the destinies 
of those who were his dependents ; and he could not always goverr 
his temper in dealing with them. But though not endowed with 
a disciplined mind, be was capable of initiating and executing, 
comprehensive plans for the benefit of his fellow-beings. Ho 
fully appreciated education as a great and unsp2akable blessing, 
and did his best to promote it. Neither was he slow to recognise 
the merits of those to whom the cause of education was indebted. 
When David Hare, the apostle of education died, he anticipated 
the wishes of his enlightened countrymen by convening a public 
meeting at the theatre of the Medical College for the purpose of 
taking measures to perpetuate the memory of the deceased. In 
that meeting be took an active part; and voted fora statue of 
David Hare, towards which he contributed the largest subscription. 
In his will he bequeathed the whole of his estates to Government 
for'the foundation of a University at Murshidábád, to be called 
after his name. But the will was set aside by the court, and the 
benevolent intentions of the testator were thus frustrated. 

Kríshnanáth was extraordinarily attached to his servants; and 
even went the length of nominatiug his khánsámá as one of the 
trustees of the University Fund under his will—which circum- 
stance led the courtto believe that he was not of sound mind 
at the time of its execution. But he was not ouly fond of those 
who ministered to his comforts. He appreciated those officers 
and amlà who gave him good edugsel and directed him in the 
right path. He was not slow to recognise and reward their merits. 
To one of them, now a distinguished member of the Hindu 
community, he awarded an honorarium of a lakh of rupees. 
The letter in which it was conveyed is as creditable to the donor 
as tothe donee. - 

Raji Krishnanáth took great interest in the lakhtrdj or resump- 
tion question. The Landholders Society at first petitioned the 
local Government against theimpolicy and injustice of resuming 
lákhírá) teuures; but the petition being rejected, a monster 
meeting was convened at the Town Hall for the purpose of memo- 
rialising the authorities in England against the resumption measure, 
and also for co-operating with the British India Society of London 
formed under the auspices of Lord Brougham. At this meeting 
Rájá Krishnanáth spoke, and moved one of the resolutions. 

The death of Krishnanáth was premature and tragical. He 
committed suicide by blowing out his brains. It has been men- 
tioned above, that in spite of his good qualities, his temper was 
ungovernable. A servant in hisemploy had been subjected f 
some neglect of duty toa severe beating and then to tortur 
lom plant having been made to the Magistrate, Mr. Bell, he w: 

manod ond hosned down in his own recognisances, and j 
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heavy securities, to appear. He pleaded his innocence, but the 
plea did not avail him. The dependant who had been beaten and 
tortured., died from the effects of the assault. The Raja had in 
the meautime come to Caleutta and was lodging in his house at 

beJorisáuko. A post mortem examinatiou of the body having been 
held, the Magistrate issued a warrant for the apprehension of the 
Raja, and directed that he should be conveyed from Calcutta to 
Murshidábád Thand-ba-Thand, i., ¢, from one police station to 
auoiher. This was an unnecessarily severe proceeding, and was 
at the time considered by the public a very vindictive one. The 
scandal aud disgrace of being forwarded from the metropolis to the 
Faujdari Adalat of Murshidábád like a thief or common criminal 
before he was tried was more than he could bear, and he resolved 
to put an end to his existence. On the day previous to his death, 
which took place on the 31st of October 1844, he sat up all night 
and drafted his will in his own language; granting a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 1,500-to his widow, the Rani, (now Maharani) 
Sarnamayi, aud withholding his permission to her to adopt a son 
and heir, and bequeathing the bulk of his estates to educational 
purposes, On the next morning he blew out his brains with a 
pistol, | 

‘Thus died a young nobleman who with all his faults and eccen- 
tricities was endowed with some qualities not commonly to be 
found among his countrymen. But he was essentially an impulsive 
man, and his impulses sometimes led him to the right and some- 
times to the wrong. He fell'a victim to them. 

The Friend of India thus commented on this tragical event: 
“Thus bas the family of Kanta Babu become extinct in the fourth 
generation, and the residue of the property which he accumu- 
lated by means which the Court of Directors and the House 
of Commons condemned with such severity, has been devoted. 
to an object which will preserve the name of the family in last- 
ing remembrance.” 

The sudden and sad death of her husband at ‘first prostrated 
the young Rani. She was stricken by this appalling calamity. 
She was as Rachel who would not be comforted. She would be a 
Sávití ; but she gradually found solace in a career of active 
benevolence. Hers has been an overflowing, never-ending, and 
ever-beginning benevolence. 

It may be that charity and piety, as a rule, are oftener found 
in the cottage than iu the Rájbárí ; but at any rate, whatever may 
be the national vices of the Hinds, it cannot be said that as a 
people they are devoid of charity. On the contrary, it forms, 
indeed, a conspicuous trait in their character, ‘To this the immense 
number of tanks, guest-houses, ufitshalas and asylums, abound- 
ing in every part of the country, bear abundant testimony, 
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The Rájás and Zamíndárs have, as a rule, appropriated a portion 
of their wealth to the establishment of Thakurbaris and the 
excavation of dights and tanks. But this charity is often 
indiscriminating ; it often embraces objects and institutions of 
questionable utility. But the charity of Maháránf Sarnamayi has^ 
been grandly catholic, unulloyed by any unworthy motives, rising 
above distinctions of creed aud colour, and benefiting all national- 
ities alike. It recognises the principle that a man as a man 
has a claim to the bumane assistance of those who are able to 
afford it. The infinity of her donatious attest the truth of our 
remarks, They are not confined to orthodox charities. Educational, 
institutions conducted both by laymen and missionaries have 
largely benefited by her aid and countenance, 

ln recognition of her numerous and munificent charities, the 
late Lord Mayo conferred upon the Rani Sarnamayi the title of 
Maharani. The investiture took place at Kásimbázár in the pre- 
sence of the Commissioner acting on behalf-of the Government. 

On August 20th 1572, the Lieutenant-Governor paid the 
Maharani a visit at Kásunbázár. The Mábháráni was seated be- 
hind the pardá. His Honour and party were received by Díwán 
Rájib Lochan Rái Bahádur, who also acted as interpreter between 
His Honour and the Mahárání. His Honour thanked the Mahárání 
for her munificence ; and complimented her by calling her the 
“ best female subject of the Queen in the Bengal Presidency.” The 
Maharani disclaimed all merit ; andedeclared in all humility that 
her charities were dictated by her Sense of duty to her fellow- 
beings rather than by desire of fame. 

It does not lie within our province, in these papers on the 
territorial aristocracy of Bengal, to pass judgment upon or to criti- 
cise in any way the lives and actions of living persons; and in our 
remarks on the good deeds of the amiable Maharani Sarndmayf, 
we have already perhaps gone somewhat beyond our métier. We 
believe however that we shall be justified in the opinions of our 
readers for thus bringing her prominently to their notice; and it 
gives us real pleasure to know that there are other native ladies 
in high families, full of self-abnegation, devout, and devoted to the 
good of the human race. 


Art. VL—THE HORSE SUPPLY OF INDIA. 


")—N otes on the Bedouins and Wahabees, collected during his . 
Travels in the East. By the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 1881. 


2.—The Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the Desert. 
By E. Daumas; with Commentaries by the Ameer Abd-ul- 
Kadir, translated from the French by James Hutton. 1863. 


3.— Pure Saddle- Hovses, and how to breed them in Australia. 
By Edward M. Carr. Melbourne 


4.—The Views and Opinions of Brigadier-General John Jacob, 
C.P. 1858. 


5.—The Oriental Sporting Magazime. New Series 1868-73. 
Calcutta . l 


"I HE present seems an appropriate time for inviting our 
readers' attention to the subject of the supply of horses 

for the public service in India. While a committee composed of 
men who are thoroughly in earnest has already taken several steps 
towards placing this matter on a sound footing, let us try to con- 
tribute towards the same end by enquiring into the principles on 
which satisfactory or unsatisfactory results depend. This much may 
be done in the quiet library, gvén better, perhaps, than in the tent 
pitched to-day near one stud depdt, and to-morrow near another: 
while if the true theory or rationale of the subject could even in part 
be apprehended, their ultimate success would be greatly facilitated. 
The question of our horse-supply, though primarily a military 
one, is far from exclusively so. Some one has quaintly yet not 
altogether unaptly said, that India is held and governed not by 
the Anglo-Saxon alone, but by the Anglo-Saxon and his horse. 
Be this as it may, it is certainly of importance that our civil 
administrators equally with our soldiers should be enabled to 
mount themselves suitably and at prices which they can afford. 
. If it be true that the horse has formed something like a central 
figure in the military annals of mankind, ever since those ancient 
and pre-historic times when the war-horse immortalisec by the 
Patriarch Job first uttered his now proverbial “ Ha Ha,” and went 
“on to meet the armed meu," down to the era of the Indian 
Mutiny, when General -Havelock, for want of cavalry where- 
with to follow up his successes, had sometimes to defeat the same 
horde of rebels twice in one day, has not the same noble animal 
played a prominent part in our peaceful enterprises too? Has 
not the laud of the five rivers, for example, not to mention the 
province of Nagpore at a later period, brought under our in- 
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fluences, such as these are, with a rapidity and completeness sel- 
dom before witnessed, by means of consuls and pro-consuls who 
loved their saddles, looked coolly on buggies, and wholly eschewed 
palanquius? And were not the late Lord Mayo’s rides over the 


length and breadth of his dominions. among the, strongest andei 


most hopeful features of his too brief administration ? 

Before proceeding to investigate the methods by which horses 
suitable for military and general purposes may be obtained, 
it is evidently necessary to determine exactly the description of 
horse that is wanted, This may be pronounced a mere truism, and 
yet we suspect the point is one that bas beeu a good deal over- 
looked in practice. ‘The da horse, in certain "of his higher 
forms, has been converted by ar tificial p pursued for 
several generations into such a paragon of excellence velutevely 
to the particular performances which are required of him, that 
our countrymen have not unnaturally, yet quite illogically, come 
to regard him as the very type ahd embodiment of equine ex- 
cellence in general. Granted his excellence; yet we must bear 
in mind that it is only for certain descriptions of work, and under 
certain favouring conditions that he excels. Thus if a mile and a 
half, or in fact any distance from a furlong up to a hundred 
leagues, has to be covered under racing weights in the minimum 
number of minutes aud seconds, then we believe there is no 
horse in'the world that can compete with the English thorough- 
bred. Similarly, if a portly squire or parson, riding, let us say, 
from twelve to eighteen stone, has to*be carried at speed over gates 
and brooks, and through ploughed fields, where is the horse that 
can do that like the Euglish hunter? The race-horse, as is well 
known, must be forced in various ways, from the day he is foaled, 
or even before it, in order to enable him to develop his peculiar 

excellences while still immature. So in' a lesser degree must 
the hunter ; and indeed if the latter can perform his special task 
once in every four or five days, it is as much as is usually 
expected of him; and he is permitted to spend the rest of his time 
looking out of the window of his box with the best of attendance, 
food, and clothing all provided for him. 

But take a horse of either of the above classes away from the 
Turf or the huntiug-field, and away from his bran-mashes, tonics, 
and flannel bandages ; and picquet him on an open plain in an 
euemy's country ; and see how much, or how little, of his ex- 
cellence will be recognisable then, As Jong as the Commissariat 
Department flourished, and the base of operations was not left 
too far behind, he might do well enough. But wheu in the course 
of the operations a position at a distance from water had to b 
taken up, and rations grew poor and scanty, then the ‘high 
mettled courser, would be something else than mortal if, atte 
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the way he had been pampered all bis life before—the chill 
taken off his water when the thermometer appréached zero, 
and so forth—he failed to fly to pieces, as it is called, and grew 
less useful, not to say excellent for any purpose whatever, than 
ra mule or a donkey. Not only is this view supported a priori 
by some of the best established principles of physiological science, 
putit is borne out by a good deal of dear-bought experience as 
well—witness for example the fate of so many of our troop- 
horses in the Crimea. | 
That no horses fit to endure the hardships of a campaign are 
bred in England, Scotlaud or Ireland we should be sorry indeed 
to allege, But we maintain that even there it is exactly in 
proportion as the principles followed by breeders of first-class 
blood stock are, through necessity or the force of circumstances, 
departed from, aud horses are reared, as round the steading of 
the Irish peasant farmer, under privation and occasional abstinence, 
that animals capable of standing the nps and downs of warfare are 
most likely to be produced. If the able and energetic offigers 
to whom the management of our Indian studs is entrusted: were 
to be asked whether their horses are brought up on the principles 
iu vogue in the thorough-bred forcing esiablishments of England, 
or after the method of the squireens and horse-breeders of the 
sister island, they might possibly answer that both systems have 
been tried by them. Colts raised in the Governmeut paddocks 
would perhaps be referred togas bred more or less after the former 
model; while those reared by zemiudars, under the auspices 
; of the Stud officers and with the services of Stud sires, would be 
pointed to as results of the natural system. But then, in order to 
give success to a natural system, certain conditions of climate, soil, 
pasturage, and population must all combine to favour it. Such 
conditions are probably nowhere to be met with in the valley 
ofthe Ganges. Hence we suspect that the forciug system of 
old England which, as an artificial process, can be carried out 
almost anywhere provided the breeder's purse is long enough to 
stand it, bas in point of fact become the basis of the interior 
. economy of our Government studs, as the only means by which 
horses adapted even in exterior form for military purposes could 
be turned out. Here then the palpable fallacy stands revealed. 
The English racer and hunter are the most excellent of their 
kind and for their specific purposes, in all the world ; they are 
bred on certain principles, and by certain methods; therefore, 
the same principles aud methods have only to be followed, in 
order to the production of horses excellent for war. 
| Whether or not a fallacy like that just stated has really been in- 
herent in stud operations, as carried out by the Indian Government, 
"s a point which we shall leave to others to determine, But we 
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suppose it may be taken for granted, in writing chiefly for Indian 
readers, that the produce of our Indian studs, though better than 
many would declare, has not, on the whole, proved eminently 
suitable for military purposes, beyond the pale, at least, of the 
peaceful parade-ground. Dismissing, therefore, the Indian stud- 
bred as an animal in no way qualified to point the moral of our 
present article, save perhaps in a negative manner, let us proceed 
to examine the mode in which horses whose excellence in war 
is undisputed are bred and reared in some of the countries 
where they occur. The first general position which we have 
to take up in approaching such an inquiry is this: Wherever 
predatory tribes have maintained with the help: of the horse 
an arduous and precariots existence, there has that animal 
always been found in his very highest form of perfection, relatively 
to the qualities required by the soldier and the traveller. 

In proceeding to illustrate the above statement, we are surely 
bound to begin with the horse which stands facile princeps on 
the muster-rol]l of those excellent in war, namely, the desert 
Arab, or horse of the Bedouin. Much that is purely fabulous 
has, we are aware, been written in praise of this wonderful little 
horse. Poetry, superstition, and enthusiasm have all assisted 
in inventing for him an imaginary origin and investing bim 
with not less imaginary virtues. His superiority has been 
attributed to one apocryphal source after another. A pedigree 
drawn in unbroken descent from fhqse mares of passing beauty 
whose eyes the Prophet Muhammad loved to anoint with antimony 
is the secret of all his virtues, say some.  Nurture on dates and 
camels’ milk, and the pure air of the boundless desert, and spells 
and amulets hung round his neek when he isa colt, are what 
work the charm, say otbers But leaving the domain of 
poetry and fiction on one side, and deeming all proof unnecessary 
in a Review like ours that the desert Arab really possesses incom- 
parable virtue as an endurer of bardship and master of - abstinence, 
let us now sée how this particular form of excellence, this fortitude 
and robur has been developed in him. 

Burckhardt's Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabees, which 
we have placed first on the list of works at the head of this article, 
possess a peculiar value. Their indefatigable collector, a German 
traveller whose patronymic we wish Dr. Hunter would transli- 
terate, was no bookmaker, but an explorer pure and simple ; 
and the contents of his note-books were not given to the world 
until after his death. He seems to have had no specialty for 
horseflesh any more than his successor in the same fields, the 
brilliant Mr. Palgrave, had. Nor did he even feel himself, as the, 
latter obviously did, under the necessity of indulging in rhapsodies 
about horses, so that his volume might be the more accept-: 
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ible to Englishmen. During the whole of his adventurous 
journeyings, Paternoster Row in fact was not in all his thoughts. 
Nevertheless he jotted down what he observed about the horses 
of the country, as about other topics ; and here are some of his 
records on the former subject. ‘A reference to the book itself 
will amply reward our readers ;as we do not aim at extracting 
more than what serves to illustrate the true genesis of the 
Desert Horse. l 

“ Among the Aneezahs,” says Burckhardt, “ the usual method. 
of rearing the colts is this :—‘Ihe Arab who brings a colt of two 
or three years to the market in Syria swears that the colt has 
never tasted any food but camel's*milk. "Ph's is a palpable false- 
hood; because the Arab colts in the Syrian desert are never fed 
exclusively on milk, beyond the first four months. The Najd 
Arabs, on the coutrary, give neither barley nor wheat to their 
horses; which feed upon the herbs of the desert, and drink plenty 
of camel’s milk, and are besides nourished with a paste of dates 
and water Toa favourite horse the Najd Arab, and sometimes 
an Aneezah, gives the fragments or leavings of his own meals, 
* * * During the whole year, the Arabs keep their horses 
in the open air: I never saw one, even in the rainy season, tied 
up under the tent of its owner, as may frequently be observed among 
the Turkemans. The Arab horse, like its master, is accustomed to 
the inclemency of all seasons; and, with very little attention 
to its health, is seldom ill. e The Arabs never clean or rub their 
horses, * * # From the time that a colt is first mounted 
(which is after its second year) the saddle is but seldom taken 
off its back ; in winter time a sack-cloth is thrown over the saddle ; 
in summer the horse stands exposed to the midday sun, * * * 
The best pasturing places of Arabia not only produce the greatest 
number of horses, but likewise the finest and most select race. 
The best are found in Najd; on the Euphrates; and in the 
Syrian deserts; while in the southern parts of Arabia, and 
particularly in Yeman, no good breed exist but those which have 
been imported from the north. * * = * It would be erro- 
neous to suppose that the horses of the noble breed are all of the 
most perfect or distinguished quality and beauty. Among the 
descendants of the famous horse Eclipse may be found mere 
hacks; and I have seen many horses of the noble breed that had 
little more to recommend them than their name ; although the 
power of bearing considerable fatigue seems common to all of 
the Desert race." 

So much for Burckhardt. Thus a far higher authority where 
horseflesh is concerned, the French General Daumas, whose work 
on tho horses of the great African desert, or rather an English 
trauslation of it, will be found among those cited on our list :— 
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“The nature of the horses of the Sabara is a consequence of 
the life led by their masters, The Saharenes are obliged to accus- 
tom their horses to support hunger, through the scarcity of food ; 
and likewise thirst, through the scarcity of water, which is fre- 
quently not to be found within a couple of days’ march of the 
encampment. Endurance of fatigue, and speed are the result of 
the countless quarrels of these Arabs, their incessant hostile excur- 
sions, and their fondness for the chase of the swiftest animals, such 
as the ostrich, the gazelle, and the wild ass, which some among 
them hunt the whole year round without interruption.” 

In a letter from the ouce famous Ameer Abd-ul-Kadir to his 
friend the General, we find the following passages :— 

" Know that when we were established at the mouth of the 
Melonia, we used to make raids; * * * on the day ofat- 
tack pushing: forward at the gallop for five or six hours at a 
stretch ;—tue entire expedition, going and returning, being com- 
pleted in twenty to twenty-five days at the outside. During 
this space of time our horses had no barley except what they 
carried with them, about enough for eight ordinary feeds. Nor 
did they find straw or anything except the aipa and shiehh, and 
grass in the springtime. And yet on rejoining our people, we 
performed the fantasia on our horses; and some among us 
burned powder. Many too who were not fresh enough for the 
latter exercise, were quite able to go upon an expedition. Our 
horses would go a day or two withowt water, and once they found 
none for three days. The horses of the Sahara do far more than 
that, for they go three months without touching a grain of barley. 
* * * In certain years the horses of the Sahara have gone 
the whole twelve months without a grain of barley to eat, espe- 
cially when the tribes have not been suffered to enter the Tell." 

The extract to be quoted next from the same work may not 
be relevant to the special qualities in the Arab horse which we 
are chiefly now dealing with, namely, abstinence and the power 
of working, abd being ‘jolly’ like Mark Tapley, under difficulties. 
But it accounts so thoroughly, and at the same time so pleasantly, 
for certain other virtues conspicuous in the same race, that we 
cannot refrain from transferring it to our pages: 

* The Arabs," writes the French General, * desire to find in their 
horse a devoted friend. With them he leads, so to speak, 4 domesti- 
cated life, in which, as in all domestic life, women play a conspicuous 
part—that in fact, of preparing by their gentleness, vigilance, and 
unceasing attention, the solidarity that ought to exist between 
the man and the animal. On a journey, or a campaign, far from 
the dwelling-place, it is the rider who occupies himself with his 
horse. But at the encampment, under canvas, and in time of 
repose, if is the wife who directs, superintends, and feeds the noble 
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companion in arms ; who so frequently augments the reputation 
of her husband, while Supp ying the wants of her children. In 
the morning it is the wife who brings him his food and tends him, 
and if possible washes his mane and tail. * * * She caresses him, 
passestier hand gently over his neck and face, aud gives him 
bread or dates, or even meat cooked and dried in the sun. “ Eat 
O my son,” she says to him in a soft and tender tone ; “ one day 
thou shalt save us out ofthe hand of our enemies, and fill our 
tent with booty." Itisin the morning also that the Arab wife 
goes forth to the pastures to gather for the animal she cherishes 
au ample supply of herbs esteemed in the desert for their tonic 
and nutritive properties. * * * * In the afternoon, a little later 
or a little earlier according to the season, the wife employs herself 
i, leading the horses to water, if the fountain be not too far 
distant ; "and in that case she goes herself to fetch the water in 
goat-skin bags. When water fails entirely, she gives them ewes 
or camel's milk. * * * These everyday attentions and kindnesses, 
as we have already ju Ed and cannot too often repeat, render 
the horses gentle and affectionate. They neigh with pleasure 
at the approach of her who tends them ; and, as soon as they 
see her, turn their heads gracefully towards her. They go up 
to her; and she lays hold of them whenever it pleases her; 
and if any one expresses surprise, she will reply with perfect 
simplicity, —“ How can you suppose that our mares will not recog- 
nise the hand that caresses and ¢eeds them ?” 

Happy the women who"have such innocent employments as 
these ; and thrice happy the horses who are so attended. The 
old Homeric picture of Andromache feeding Hector’s charger 
with her own hand is brought vividly before us as we read the 
passage just quoted ;and it is felt that a fuller or more satisfactory 
explanation of the amiable qualities of the Arabian horse could 
not possibly be afforded. 

The only other extract to be made from Daumas’ book is one 
not te be found in the English version from which the above 
passages have been copied ; though occurring in the French 


, original ; from which it is translated in the following words by Mr. 


Carr, at page 86 of his own excellent treatise on “ Pure Saddle 
horses.” 

The testimony of the Khuleefah of Mekjáná, chief of one of 
the most illustrious families of Algeria, regarding the mode in 
which the Arab horse should be reared, if ever he is-to prove 
valuable for military purposes, is thus quoted in his own book 
by General Daumas : 

“ During my long career," says the chief, “I have seen reared 

y my tribe, friends, and servants, more than 2,000 colts; and I 
affirm that all those whose breaking was not begun early have 
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always turned out intractable, disagreeable, and useless for war. 
T further affirm that, when I have made long and rapid marches 
at the head of 1,200 or 1,500 horsemen, the horses without fat, 
thin even, but early used to fatigue, have always stuck to my 
standard; while those which were fat, but had not been brokén 
whilst young, were always left behind. My conviction on this 
head is the result of such full experience, that when lately at 
Cairo, and requiring to purchase some horses, I refused without 
pity all such as were affered to me that had not been early broken. 

‘How has thy horse been brought up’ was always my first 
question. 

‘Sir, replied an inhabitant, of a town, ‘this horse has always 
been reared like one of my own children, well fed, well looked after, 
and not overworked, for I did not mount him till he was four off. 
See how fat he is, and how clean his legs. 

‘Very well, my friend, keep him; he is thy pride, and that 
of thy family ; it would be a shame to my grey hairs to deprive 
thee of him. 

‘And thou’ said I turning to one whom I knew, so dark and 
sunburnt was he, to be a child of the desert, * how has thy horse 
been reared ?' | 

‘Sir, said he, ‘early I accustomed his back to the saddle, 
and his mouth to the bit ; with him I have often falen on my 
foe, who dwelt far, very far, off; many are the days he has passed 
without water, and nights without feod ; his ribs in truth are bare ; 
but, if you are waylaid on the réad, he will not leave you in 
trouble, 

‘Picket the grey before my tent, I would say to my servants, 

‘and satisfy this man.’ 

Quotations and illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied 
without, perhaps, making our present line of argument any 
clearer or stronger than it “has been made, we trast, by the simple 
and self-evident statement already extracted from’ the pages of 
General Daumas ; namely, that the nature of the desert horse 
is a consequence of the life led by its masters. He is the horse 
of free-booters and banditti; whose country, moreover, happens 
to possess exactly those conditions of climate most favourable 
to the development of ‘the de essential in their steeds, 
From his youth upward, his life has been one of hardship and 
privation, And hence when we expose him in our own cam- 
paigns to trials generally far less severe than those he has been 
familiar with ever since he was a colt, he is found thoroughly 
gn his element, Abstinence, it has to be noted, is à virtue which 
is created by vircumstances, and grows by beiug cultivated, just 
as indulgence does And there is not a more marked difference 
between the desert steed and the English thoroughbred in this 
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respect, than between the Bedouin Shaikh and the London alder- 
man. 

So much space has been occupied in illustrating the manner in 
which, as we conceive, the excellence of the desert Arab for mili- 
taty purposes is produced, that we shall touch more cursorily on 
what must be considered as forming an integral part of the same 
view, namely, that horses at least resembling the Arab in the quali- 
ties required for war are met with in other countries too which are 
peopled by predatory races. It 4s very manifest, however, that 
such is actually the case. When our own splendid troop-borses 
were dying in scores at their pickets in the Crimea, the rough 
little steeds which carried the Cossack cavalry of the Russians were 
evidently as effective as ever. Nof to look quite so far away, the 
robber tribes of Biluchistan are only a few degrees less remark- 
able than their Bedouin congeners for the hardihood and vigour 
of the horses they breed. Railways are now beginning to carry 
the robbers of India, just as they do the Dick 'Turpins and Claude 
Duvals of our own country ; and the Rahtur Jamadar who has loot- 
ed a village hag but to catch the night mail at the nearest station, 
and get whirled away into the heart of a native State at a pace his 
father's fleetest mare or camel could never have equalled. But for 
all that, a breed of horses lingers, or till lately lingered among the 
Rahturs of Central and Western India, inferior to the Arab both 
in speed and beauty, but not in the power of enduring hardships, 
or making forced marches on scanty commons. The Wollo Gallas 
in Abyssinia were found meunted upon a little horse as hardy in 
all respects as any Arab, and accustomed to pick up its living as 
it could from the grass plains of the country, withont ever tasting 
grain, The superiority of the famous Mahratta cavalry towards 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present century forms 
another case in point. Tbe nags which carried these hardy borse- 
men were reared much as those of the Bedouins are, that is, 
amid a life of perpetual movement and warfare ; and the qualities 
developed in them were consequently similar in kind, if, perhaps, 
inferior in degree, The prowess of the free lances whom they bore 
so frequently to victory and plunder is recorded in the history of 
the time; and the good people of Calcutta itself, as will not be 
forgotten, were fain to encompass the palaces with a ditch, as a 
defence against their formidable forays. 

Next to predatory tribes, it is among pastoral and agricultural 
communities that horses suitable for warfare are reared. Our fore- 
going remarks on the Arab horse had reference, we beg our readers 
to understand, purely to the horse of the Baddoo or wandering 
Ae whose dwelling is the tent of camel’s bair; and who looks 
down upon all who sow and reap with feelings akin to those enter- 
tained of old on the same subject by the warlike clans of the Scot- 
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tish Highlands. The inbabitants of Arabia and Syria, exclusive 
of the heterogeneous masses which people such cities as Aleppo 
and Damascus, seem broadly divisible into two great classes, 
according as they are predatory or peaceful roamers for ever of 
the desert, or at least occasional denizens of villages and towns., 
The former alone are the true Bedouin, and comprise an 
endless number of septs. The latter consists of numerous 
mixed pastoral and agricultural tribes; which form a'connecting 
link between the Bedouin on the one hand, and the Fellaheen, 
or fixed Arab peasantry of the villages, on the other. The Be- 
douin tribes have all certain marked characteristics in common. 
All alike spend their lives in wandering with their studs, flocks, 
and camels from one pasturage to another; approaching at cer- 
tain seasons the vicinity of cities; but never exchanging their 
black tents for more substantial habitations. Their chief care seems 
to consist now in defending their live-stock against the attacks of 
hostile tribes, now in adding to it by meaus of similar raids on 
their own account. As often as two tribes not related by the ties 
of friendship approach within reach of one another, a descent is apt 
to be made by the horsemen of the one on the flocks and herds of 
the other, as they graze at some distance from the tents. Animo- 
sity has little to do with the proceeding, plunder or the possession 
of some disputed pasture being the great object. No sooner are 
the cattle ‘lifted’ by the assailants, than an alarm is sure to be 
raised in the camp of their owners , and a cloud of well-mounted 
spearmen is soon in fall pursuit: evet when an encounter follows, 
the loss of life occurring in thé mélée is, we are assured, surpris- 
ingly small. Both sides soon discover. when discretion has 
become the better part of valour ; and after a few minutes of wild 
confusion, the spoil is either rescued or allowed to be driven off 
in peace. One often sees in the Bombay stables an Arab bearing 
an obvious mark on his neck or chest of a spearthrust received 
during a scene such as we are now describing ; and there can be 
no surer proof that such animal, whether well bred or badly bred, 
is at all events a desert horse, and likely to rough it well ona 
campaign. 

It is quite certain, however, that of the horses familiar to us 
as Arabs, only a comparatively small number have ever had their 
home by the tent of a Buddoo or taken part in the forays of the 
desert. Probably we are within the mark in saying that three- 
fourths of the total number of horses landed in India from Arabia in 
the course of every year have been bred either by peaceful tribes, 
such as those of Irák and Khurdistan, or by the inhabitants of the 
villages themselves. That even these are good horses it is super- ^ 
fluous to mention ; since it is chiefly on the prowess displayed by this 
very stamp of horse when entertained in the service of the Indian 
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rovernment that the high reputation borne by the Arab horse 
n general is based. Very often they are of excellent blood, hav- 
ag been purchased as colts from some tribe of tbe Bedouin, 
vorked as two and three year olds by their pastoral or agricul- 
ural owners; and then sold to the middlemen who cater for 
he India market. Their upbringing has been much after the 
ashion in which horses are reared to this day by landholders in 
ı few districts of the Deccan. That is to say, they have had 
he run of the grazing round about the village, or encampment 
ub the very least ; and have probably managed to pick up more 
jxley in the course of the year than the Baddoo can usually 
ind for the equine sharer of his own rougher amd harder life. 
lherefore such horses often grow into very "fino animals; especi- 
uly such as have fallen into “the hands of some well-to-do owner, 
r village chief. In fact a desert born colt that had been sold 
'oung to an Arab of the latter class would have every chance 
f growing perhaps even a hand higher than if he had been 
eft to come to maturity among the tents of camel's hair. To 
in uvinstructed eye, he would very probably seem a superior and 
nuch improved animal in every respect by the side of his desert 
other .. But when it came to the ‘straight run-in’ of a two 
nile race, and whips were sounding and spurs at work ; or when the 
narches grew long, and the forage scarce; then the soft spot in 
ihe village-bred one would be discovered ; and the little fellow 
rom the desert, if there chanced* to be one in the race or in the 
'egiment, w ould shine out in all his pre-eminence. So thoroughly 
tablished is the excellence of the desert as compared with 
he more domesticated kinds of the Arab horse, that in selecting 
Arabs for Turf purposes, it is thought among the first essentials to 
dick one that has been all his life in the desert. If a mistake is 
nade on this point, and a great upstanding flash horse, of good 
;jlood perhaps, but pastoral or village nurture, is drafted into the 
string, he usually deteriorates instead of improving, when passed 
rough the crucible of the trainer ; and even if he come to the post, 
1 faint or craven heart often prevents bis using his turn of speed, 
however superior that may be. Many a long face have turfites 
had to pull on settling-day, in consequence of disappointments 
brought about in this way. For parade purposes, however, as 
well as for those of actual warfare itself, the horse we are refer- 
ring to is not easily to be surpassed. Even if bred in a village, 
his life has not been all barley and succulent grasses. Most pro- 
ably he has had his share of fasting too; and he has certainly 
en doing something for his living ever since he was two years 
i. Therefore when subjected to the ordeal of our campaigns, 
| acquits himself with all the credit which has made the Arab 
irse famous in our annals, 
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Horses bred by some of the agricultural communities of India 
itself could hardly be excelled' in power of roughing it. Look for 
instance at that wonderful specimen of the equine race, the common 
Deccan pony, now unhappily getting rarer and rarer every year. 
In him we see a perfect compendium of all the qualities required 
in a campaigner, Twenty, or even thirty miles a day, for weeks 
on end, will he cheerfully travel over, under his couple of pan- 
niers ; indifferent in the main whether his back is sore or sound ; 
and keeping his condition on the coarsest fare. The well-clothed 
and long-priced charger may be coughing his heart out under 
the lee of the tent wall; but the stout little baggager, with no 
covering save itis own rough coat, is rarely sick, and never sorry. 
After the longest day's march ten minutes to himself is all he 
requires. He has a few hearty rolls ; and a fight if possible with 
one of his companions; and then he is ready to start afresh. 
When the campaign is over, and he returns to quarters, and has 
a few weeks rest, he frequently turns out a different animal 
altogether; and if, asis often the case, he has a dash of good 
blood in him, no one is surprised to see the straight-riding subal- 
tern who owns him taking a first spear off his back. If we could 
but add a hand or two to his stature, causing him of course to 
develop all over in like proportion, then "what could not a regi- 
ment mounted on such horses accomplish? And yet the little 
fellow never saw the inside of a paddock or stable for all his days. 
Foaled most likely on the commos, outside the village, he was 
left during the first year or two of his life to hobble about with 
fettered limbs; acquiring plenty of hardihood and independence 
but not always very much grass, by the waysides. At two yea. 
old, he may have begun to carry his master to the weekly market ; 
bringing burdens home again on his back. Not a handful of 
corn is he likely ever to have tasted ; so that when he was sold as 
a four year old, for forty. or fifty rupees to some officer in the 
nearest cantonment, every penny of his price represented so much 
clear profit to the villager who bred him. Up to that point, his 
life a good deal resembled that of the horses bred by the peasan- 
try of Syria and Arabis, only rougher and poorer by far. The 
Jatter of course are his superiors in many respects, chiefly because 
of their higher breeding. 

But if the question be reduced to one of hardihood under the 
vicissitudes of a campaign, we doubt if even the war-born Baddoo 
himself cau be deemed the superior of the ponies bred on the, 
bauks of the Bhima and Tapti. 

Passing over the Persian horse as an animal reared much aft 
the same fashion as the commoner kinds of Arab, the Cape hori 
perhaps merits being mentioned next in the order of exccllenc 
relatively to military purposes, And this too is the horse of u 
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agricultural community. That is to say, he is not bred under any 
form of forcing system whatever; but is first what the natural 
conditions of the country where he is reared, in conjunction with 
the mode of life followed by his breeders, tend to make him. 

BR In the Oriental Sporting Magazine for April 1870, our 
readers will find an article on * Remounts for India’; bearing the 
well-known nom-de-plume of ‘ Pilgrim, and written from Cape 
Town. Most of us know that on all questions relating to horse 
flesh *Pilgrim's' authority ranks among the highest; and here 
is how he accounts for the good qualities recognised by himself 
and most other competent judges i in the horses bred at the Cape 
of Good Hope. . 

* The Cape horse has proved himself equal to any emergency. 
The sun does not prostrate him: neither is he very pacticular 
about his board and lodging. Why there should besuch a differ- 

* ence in this respect between the Capes andthe Walers, seeing 
that they are reared under almost similar conditions of climate, 
itishard to say. Probably the chief reason is that the Cape 
horseis a better bred one than the Waler, *  * = Porhaps 
there may be something in the different feeding and management 
of the coltsin Austraha and atthe Cape. Ours are never sheltered 
and are often half starved. There are no trees or hedgerows 
to afford protection against the summer sun, or the chilling "blasts 
and driving rains of winter, But we hear of Australian scrub 
and bush, where the horses afd cattle take refuge from the heat 
and inclement weather ; and if this aceommodation prevails through- 

out the horse-breeding districts of that colony, it may account in 
some measure for the impatience of climate manifested by the 

P Waler in India.” 

It is no part of our object, in quoting the above passage, to 
cry up the Cape horse at the expense of the Waler. We do not 
know whether the superiority which ‘ Pilgrim’ assigns to the former, 
as compared with the latter, is fully borne out by facts or not. All 
we are concerned with is to adduce the recognition by such an 
undoubted authority as ‘ Pilgrim’s’ of the principles we are now 
.contendiug for, namely, that it is har dship, not forciug, occasional 

abstinence, not coddling, that produces a horse fit for soldiers 
all the world over, 

Mr. Carr’s essay on ‘Pure Saddle-horses’ should be studied ' 
by every one interested in breeding. The book was published 
at Melbourne ; which may help to account for its not being so 
widely known as many works of far less value. To follow Mr. Care 

all the ground traversed by him would be beyond the scope 

f ihis paper. A man of much travel varied experience, and 

cute power of observaticn, he has passed in review nearly every 

une form to be met with in the known world, iu urder to 
P 
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illustrate the conclusions which he has arrived at on the subject 
before him. It is with reference, however, merely to the horse 
of his own adopted country, Australia, that we have turned to 
his pages, and propose citing him as a witness. It will be seen 
how largely the view which it is one of the objects of «this article 4 
to enforce enters into his whole theory of horse-breeding ; and 
how thoroughly he recognises the fact that, if a horse is ever to 
shine as a campaigner, he must be to the manner born, that is, 
inured asa colt to somewhat analogous conditions of life. That 
we may have the full benefit of the opuions of so high an authority 
as Mr. Carr in support of the views which are now being developed, 
it may be as well to mention that those views were formed 
altogether independently of the Australian’s admirable treatise, 
having been acquired in fact direct from the fountain-head ; that 
is,in the course of much direct aud indirect intercourse with 
those who are par excellence the breeders of horses pre-eminent, 
in war, namely, the unkempt denizens of Syria and Arabia. 

In what is now to be said of the Australian horse we should 
mention that we have no concern with horses for the Turf of the 
Colony. These are, to all intents, English race-horses. The 
closer their early nurture can be fashioned after the Middle Park 
model, the more excellent are they likely to prove, where mere con- 
tests of speed are concerned. Already they command prices vary- 
ing from three hundred to three thousand guineas. Some of their 
admirers confidently look forward £o a Sydney or Melbourne crack 
winning one day, like ‘ Gladiateur,’ tlfe blue ribbon of the English 
Turf itself at Epsom. This anticipation we hardly share ; and refer: 
to it merely to show that horses of such high merits and preten- 
sions must not be confounded with those commoner and, from a ^ 
turfite’s point of view, inferior kinds of horse from which alone 
Walers for military purposes can be drawn. 

The point in which Mr. Carr considers horses of the latter 
description specially to excel is “ their great capacity for work as 
compared to their figure.” 

Iu illustrating this, he writes as follows :— 

* I feel no hesitation in saying that if an English horse in. 
England, for instance, was found on trial to perform say thirty 
miles a day for a fortnight, with stable-feed, as the maximum of 
his capabilities, an. Australian horse of exactly the same figure 
and breeding, with no other feed than grass, would certainly per- 
form forty-five miles a day for the same period. This superior 
stoutness of the Australian horse, according to his figure, as com- 
pared with the English horse, is pretty generally acknowledged, 
bv those who have had experience of the horses of the two coun 
tries. ‘Thus, a hundred miles, on. an emergency, are frequent]: 
being done in Australia, by very miserable looking ‘ Rosinantes 
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agricultural community. Thatis to say, he is not bred under any 
form of forcing system whatever; butis first what the natural 
conditions of the country where he is reared, in. conjunction with 
the mode of life followed by his breeders, tend to make him. 

k^ In the Oriental Sporting Magazine for April 1870, our 
readers will find an article on * Remounts for India’; bearing the 
well-kuown nom-de-plume of ‘Pilgrim, and written from Cape 
Town. Most of us know that on all questions relating to horse 
flesh * Pilgrim’s’ authority ranks among the highest; and here 
is how he accounts forthe good qualities recognised by himself 
and most other competent judgesin the horses bred at the Cape 
of Good Hope. . 

* The Cape horse has proved himself equal to any emergency. 
The sun does not prostrate him: neither is he very paiticular 
about his board and lodging. Why there should besuch a differ- 

" ence in this respect between the Capes andthe Walers, seeing 
that they are reared under almost similar conditions of climate, 
itis hard to say. Probably the chief reason isthat the Cape 
horseis a better bred one than the Waler. * * * Parhaps 
there may be something in the different feeding and management 
of the colts in Australia and atthe Cape. Ours are never sheltered 
and are often half sturved. There are no trees or hedgerows 
to afford protection against the summer sun, or the chilling blasts 
and driving raius of winter. But we hear of Australian scrub 
and bush, where tho horses afd cattle take refuge from the heat 
and inclement weather ; and if this accommodation prevails through- 
out the horse-breeding districts of that colony, it may account in 
some measure for the impatience of climate manifested by the 
Waler in India." 

It is no part of our object, in quoting the above passage, to 
cry up the Cape horse at the expense of the Waler. We do not 
know whether the superiority which ‘ Pilgrim’ assigns to the former, 
as compared with the latter, is fully borne out by facts or not, All 
we are concerned with is to adduce the recognition by such an 
undoubted authority as * Pilgrim's' of the principles we are now 

.contending for, namely, that it 1s hardship, not forciug, occasional 
abstinence, not coddling, that produces a horse fit for soldiers 
all the world over. 

Mr. Carrs essay on ‘Pure Saddle-horses' should be studied ` 
by every one interested in breeding. The book was published 
at Melbourne ; which may help to account for its not being so 
widely known as many works of far less value. To follow Mr. Carr 

ver all the ground traversed by him would be beyond the scope 
f ihis paper. A man of much travel, varied experience, and 
‘cute power of observation, he has passed in review nearly every 

uine form to be met with in the known world, iu order to 
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illustrate the conclusions which he has arrived at on the subject 
before him. Itis with reference, however, merely to the horse 
of his own adopted country, Australia, that we have turned to 
his pages, and propose citing him as a witness. It will be seen 
how largely the view which it is one of the objects of -this article 4 
to enforce enters into his whole theory of horse-breeding ; and 
how thoroughly he recognises the fact that, if a horse is ever to 
shine as a campaigner, he must be to the manner born, that is, 
inured asa colt to somewhat analogous conditions of life. That 
we may have the full benefit of the opnions of so high an authority 
as Mr. Carr in support of the views which are now being developed, 
it may be as well to mention that those views were formed 
altogether independently of the Australian’s admirable treatise, 
having been acquired in fact direct from the fountain-head ; that 
is,in the course of much direct aud indirect intercourse with 
those who are par excellence the breeders of horses pre-eminent 
in war, namely, the unkempt denizens of Syria and Arabia. 

In what is now to be said of the Australian horse we should 
mention that we have no concern with horses for the Turf of the 
Colony. These are, to all intents, English race-horses. The 
closer their early nurture can be fashioned after the Middle Park 
model, the more excellent are they likely to prove, where mere con- 
tests of speed are concerned, Already they command prices vary- 
ing from three hundred to three thousand guineas. Some of their 
admirers confidently look forward £o a Sydney or Melbourne crack 
winning one day, like ‘ Gladiateur,’ tfe blue ribbon of the English 
Turf itself at Epsom. This anticipation we hardly share ; and refer: 
to it merely to show that horses of such high merits and preten- 
sions must not be confounded with those commoner and, from a 
turfite’s point of view, inferior kinds of horse from which alone 
Wailers for military purposes can be drawn. 

The point in which Mr. Carr considers horses of the latter 
description specially to excel is “their greut cupucity for work as 
compared to their figure.” 

Tu illustrating this, he writes as follows :— 

* I feel no hesitation in saying that if an English horse in. 
England, for instance, was found on trial to perform say thirty 
miles a day for a fortnight, with stable-feed, as the maximum of 
his capabilities, an. Australian horse of exactly the same figure 
and breeding, with no other feed than grass, would certainly per- 
form forty-five miles a day for the same period. This superior 
stoutness of the Australian horse, according to his figure, as com- 
pared with the English horse, is pretty generally acknowledged 
by those who have had experience of the horses of the two coun: 
tries. Thus, a hundred miles, on an emergency, are frequently 
being done in Australia, by very miserable looking ‘ Rosinantes, 
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in fifteen hours, without preparation, and off grass, Eighty miles 
consecutively, and seventy miles three or four days following, aro 
constantly being done in the routine of business, in like manner. 
J-nivself have done these things and more. 

" «Tn a journey of 400 miles, which I have several times had to 
perform, I have started with two fat horses unused to work, riding 
one and leading the other with a small pack on his back, changing 
the saddle occasionally from one to the other. The 400 miles 
‘vere always accomplished without trouble in elght days; and 
after three. days’ rest the horses were quite fit to return at the 
same speed. My business, however, usually detained me from 
a week to a fortnight iu town ; whet I returned as I came ; always 
doing the last fifty miles by one o'clock A.M., and turning out 
my horses somewhat weary, but with plenty of fat and flesh 
about them, ready to repeat the same journey after a week’s rest. 
At night they were hobbled out, usually on very scanty grass, 
aud never tasted artificial feed of any sort. * * * The grass for 
the first 250 miles was excessively scarce, much more so than is 
ever known in Victoria, for instance. These Í give as instance 
of ordinary work on fair horses. * * * Irode 133 stone on 
these occasions ; and could have done 100 miles the last day in 
fifteen hours, had I desired it.” 

There is this to be said in connection with the horses that can 
do the amount of work described in the above passage, namely, 
that when brought to India, and even when treated there to what 
is to them an unknown luxury, regular feeds of corn, they could 
not go through anything like the same amount of exertion without 

willing away deplorably in condition and becoming in fact knock- 

hup. Deprivation of water alone has in India the most trying 

Pets upon them, which may be due to their never having been 

- 4 in their own country to thirst. But it is chiefly owing, 

ppose, to the effects of this climate upon their stamina that 
cannot do in India anything like the same work that they 

Gan in Australia; while the corn we are obliged to give them 
here seems not to afford an equal degree of support to their power 

-of labour and endurance as the nutritious grasses of their native 
plains are found to do. Nevertheless the Waler is a valuable 
description of remount. The breeders of the Colony are begin- 
ning more and more to realize the fact that it is blood and bone, 
not ill-assorted masses of flesh, that fit a horse to carry a man in 
heavy marching order; and that the giand essential in every 
` rse intended to work in the tropics is copious infusion of pure 

ood. ‘This pure blood again they are beginning to import 

ore than ever from where it is certainly to be found in its 
uest and most valuable form, namely, the Arabian deserts. And 

e shall be much surprised if the character of the remounts con- 
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signed £o the Indian market from Australia does not go on improv- 
ing every year. The Australian horse, like the Arab and Cape, 
and the Deccan pony, is at all events à natural, not an artificial 
product. That is, he owes his qualities, such as they are, to the 
conditions of life amid which he is bred; and comes to maturity, 
for the most part, not on the expensive luxuries of forcing 
establishments or stud-farms managed on English principles, 
bnt chiefly on the grasses which he can pick vp for himself on 
Nature's own bountiful bosom. Hence he costs his breeder next 
to nothing; and the price obtained for him as a four year old, 
trifling as it is, 1s nearly all profit; especially if he is sold un- 
broken, which however when our Australian friends come to 
discover their own interests in this matter they will never ina 
single instance suffer to occur. Mere exercise the Australian 
colts doubtless bestow upon themselves in abundance, as they rush 
in vast phalanges at the freedom of their own unbridled impulses 
over their native prairies. But not until a Horse has learned to 
submit his will to man’s and discovered moreover that man is 
both his master and his protector, can he be said to have made 
any progress towards acquiring that great quality, resignation, 
which shines forth so conspicuously in the Arab horse, and which 
can never be fully imparted save during early colt-hood. 

It is now high time we were sounding the aud? quo rem 
deducam of old Horace; and laying before our readers the results 
which we conceive to be indicated by the facts collected together 
in the foregoing portion of this article? 

Our first general conclusion, then, may be thus stated. If it be 
considered established that it is among predatory and equestrian 
tribes that the horse reaches his highest form of excellence relg 
tively to military purposes; and that, next to predatory, i 
among certain pastoral and  pastoro-agricultural, peoples tha 
similar qualities are developed in him, the most thorough measures 
that can be devised should surely be instituted with the view 
of attracting to our markets the largest possible supply of horses 
of those descriptions from the countries where they are bred. 
Civilization cannot fal to exercise in India, as elsewhere, its 
natural influence in determining the character of the imports 
and exports that enter or leave its harbours. If London or Liver- 
pool had never been founded, we might to this day, perhaps, have 
been trapping on their sites wild animals to yield us the furs 
which, as matters stand, we are fain to import from Siberia or 
Hudsou's Bay. But Englishmen do not generally grumble on 
this score, They are on the contrary well content to import not 
only their furs, but even a very large portion of the brend-stufs 
which are required to feed the inhabitants of those great centres o 
prosperity and riches, And we are under the very same necessity 
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as regards horses. Now that we have succeeded in beating every 
predatory tribe save ourselves clean off the surface of Hindustan, 
we must needs submit, if we require the services of such horses 
as Such tribes alone can rear, to import onr remounts from coun- 


&. tries to which the reign of order has not yet extended. To look 
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for a horse like that of the desert Shaikh among the zemindars 
of Lower Bengal, is even more absurd than if we should expect to 
find a breed of keen-nosed lurchers distributed among the paro- 
chial clergy of England, or a race of nags like Dandie Dinmont’s 
famous ‘Dumple’ among the tailors of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 

_At this point the question arises whether it would not be better 
for Government to send its own agents to Australia and Arabia 
for the purpose of buying horses, than trust to our markets being 
supplied by the dealers themselves. The former system we believe 
to be as unsound in theory as it has been proved to be difficult 
and precarious in practice, The principal objections to it are 
thus stated by one of the wisest soldiers and administrators who 
ever served in India; namely, the late Brigadier-General John 
Jacob; whose remarks on the subject are recorded as follows in 
the posthumous work noted at the head of our article :— 

* [t seems to me that if Government sends its own agents to 
Dae horses, whether in Turkish Arabia or elsewhere, 1t would 

y this direct and sudden interference with the usual channels of 
the trade, tend to lessen thesupply passing through these chan- 
nels, without causing an equivalent increase of supply through the 
extraordinary channel. The presence of the Government agents 
in the horse-breeding districts would of course disturb and injure 
the market for horses at Bombay and other places. ‘The prices of 
horses would immediately be raised in the districts themselves. 
Aud experience proves that the employment of Government agency 
in business of this description is almost invariably attended with so 
much difficulty and delay as would render the purchase of the 
horses useless in so far as immediate service in India is concerned, 
* * * The general result of Government's direct appearance in 
the market would, in this as in all other markets, be to disturb the 

„common market, to lessen and delay the total supply, and to 
enhance prices.” 

The only circumstances in which we would not deem the above 
principles fully applicable are when Government has occasion to 
purchase horses or mares for stud purposes. Even when such 
purchases have to be made in England itself, we think the Indian 
Government would do well not to trust to contractors, but to send 

ats own officer, or officers, into the market to buy. Still more neces- 
ary is it to do this when Arabian sires are required. A special 
gent should then be sent to Syria for the purpose of selecting 
and purchasing the horses, “From all that has come to my 
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“knowledge,” says Burkhardt, “on the very best authority, I have 
“no hesitation in saying that the finest race of Arabian blood- 
* horses may be found in Syria ; and that ofall the Syrian dis- 
“ tricts, the most excellent in this respect is the Hauràn ; where 
. “the horses may be purchased at first cost and chosen among the 
“camps of the Arabs themselves, who occupy the plains in. spring 
"time * * * Tt might, perhaps, be advisable for the great Euro- 
“ pean powers to have persons properly qualified employed in 
* purchasing horses for them in Syria, as the best mode of crossing 
“and ennobling their own studs. Damascus would be the best 
“ position for the establishment of such persons.” 
Native, that is, Arab agency is the one most likely to succee 
in carrying out a mission like the above; provided a man could be 
found not only possessed of sufficient Integrity, but accustomed to 
set store by the points or conformation of a horse, instead of rest- 
ing satisfied, as the untutored Arab does, merely with pure blood. 
Arabian horses of the true blue blood, such as are alone adapted 
for breeding purposes, can never, except by some accident, come to 
India through the ordinary channel of the trade. In the desert 
itself indeed, even when broken down, such horses cost from £150 
to £300. On one occasion, when a horse of this class, having 
been sold in Arabia either through oversight or fraud, found his 
way to Bombay, where he was purchased by a well-known turfite 
of the period, a special messenger was sent to redeem him and 
carry him back to his native counttyeas soon as the mistake was 
discovered. This was easily effected; and the highly prized 
sire returned to Arabia, It is a common delusion that the Arabs 
won't sell their best horses. Their chiefs and rich men, itis true, may 
often possess certain particular favourites, which even a very long 
price would not tempt them to part with just at the time when a 
purchaser happens to be in the field, Neither are first class animals 
commonly carried to market, or publicly offered for sale; because 
every horse thus treated, and not sold, would be thought very little 
of by its master’s tribe ever afterwards, But piastres and patience 
together will have their way among the Arabs, just as all the 
world over ; and if really reliable and skilled emissaries could only 
be found for deputation on such a duty, we believe the Indian 
Government would have little difficulty im importing from Arabia 
itself as many horses, or even mares, of pure blood as they would 
be likely to require. It is a mistake to suppose that the Arabians 
which carry off the honours of the Indian Turf are, as a rule, of 
pure blood, or such as the Arabs themselves would send their 
mares to, Full of good blood they undoubtedly are. But wit 
some exceptions, which have not by the way always proved th 
most distinguished coursers, such horses, from a breeder's poin 
of view, have been the merest cocktails, Yet these are the sire 
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which, when Arabs have been used at all in this manner in India 
or Australia, have been chiefly, for want of better, resorted to. 

Harking back, however, after the above digression, to the subject 
raised in the memorandum by Brigadier General Jacob, from 

. Which we have already quoted, it is interesting to notice that 
the very suggestions which its author makes, further on in the 
same paper, with the view of a spontaneous flow of horses being 
determiued towards the Indian market have, only the other day, 
been adopted by the Committee now at work on the Government 
studs: with this admirable addition that, not, only has the promise 
been held out to dealers all the world over of a certain number 
of remounts being purchased from them at certain places in India 
every year, but liberal rewards, or prizes, have been offered for 
the best horses, or sets of horses, that may be brought by them 
to this country. The measure thus instituted is decidedly a step 
in the right direction ; and can hardly fail, we thiuk, to produce 
good fruit in time ; provided it be not interfered with by remount 
agents ; and the task of selecting horses be left as much as possible 
in the hands of officers commanding regiments and batteries. 
We never yet saw an Indian horse-market bestridden by a ‘ Colos- 
sus’ in the form of a Government Remount Agent, without 
injurious consequences both to the interests of Government and 
to the market itself being perceptible, Not ifa Colonel Thorn- 
hill or a Mr. Hallen could be seeured for every one of these 
appointments, would we advoeate their being revived. There 
seems little danger either of “this being done, under the régime 
recently inaugurated. In the interests of the Madras army, it 
is much to be desired that all existing arrangements of this 
nature were about to be abolished, An official correspondence 
took place on the whole subject in Bombay, during Sir W. 
Mansfield’s term of office as Commander-in-Chief of thé army of 
that Presidency. His  Excellency's reasons for condemning as 
he did the maintenance of local agencies such as those now 
referred to, were published in July 1863, among the Proceedings 
of the Bombay Government ; and appeared to us then, as they 
do now, to be clear and conclusive. 

In addition to the admirable means already used, at the 
instance of the present Stud Committee, towards inducing the 
horse-breeders of other countries to bring their young stock to the 
Indian market, it is worth while enquiring how far the Turf 
admits of being utilized for the promotion of the same end. Speak- 

Ping of the Indian Turf generally as it now presents itself to the 
lew, we cannot say that any very marked connection is apparent 
tween its interests and belongings on the one hand, and the 
revalence of horses of the useful classes in the dealers’ stables 
n the other, Most of its prizes are won by Australian geldiugs ; 
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some of which, though worth, perhaps, five hundred sovereigns for 
racing purposes, would not be found worth as many rupees if 
apprenticed to any honest calling, A certain limited number of 
English mares and ‘stallions, it is true, are annually landed—at 
Calcutta, in the hope of their being able to win a race. What 
with the climate and their own acquired or inherited infirmities, 
this is more than they can always achieve. They themselves, of 
course, are useless as remounts, and we confess we doubt the extent 
ofthe benefits they confer on the local horse supply, even when 
they havethe luck to get drefted into the stud. At all events it 
is a poor service for the local Turf to render, to attract debilitated 
and prematurely used-up animfls of this stamp to our shores, It 
would probably be better for Government to import its own stud 
horses and mares from England or Arabia direct, than trustto the 
stranded wrecks of a: third-class Turf passing occasionally into 
their possession for breeding purposes. E 
The only way, or atall events the most marked way, in which 
we have ever in this country seen the Turf contributing to aug- 
ment the supply of useful horses was under the old régime at 
Byculla, when the principal races advertised in the annual pros- 
_ pectus were for Arab horses only, The importation of horses 
of this description certainly received a powerful stimulus in 
consequence. The old ‘Dealers’ Plate’ for example, with its 
sixty or seventy horses entered, used to be worth at ieast a thou- 
sand pounds without any betting. Almost every Arab that landed 
in Bombay in the course of the season was looked on by some 
fond admirer as a possible winner next year of this great stake. 
Although very often the destined winner would be bought by a 
fluke, or in a lot for £50, yet good judges have sometimes paid 
as much as from £250 to £400 for a freshly landed horse whose 
blood and figure pointed him out asa racer. Hence, horses that 
had been bought a few weeks previously at Basra or Kohait by 
the Arab middlemen for £20, and whieh, even when landed in 
Bombay, were not really worth more than £50, save when 
regarded as so many tickets in a lottery, came to command prices 
which were highly remunerative to their importers, and tended. 
in an equal measure to ensure the continued importation of Arab 
horses vid the Persian Gulf to Bombay. This, we believe, and 
not merely the geographical position of Bombay relatively to 
Arabia, had much to say towards making the western capital the 
chief seat of the Arab horse-trade in India; as well as towards, 
filling the ranks of the mounted branches of the Boinbay army, 
with Arab horses, and so contributing in no small degree to th 
efficiency and prestige of that army itself, throughout many 
campaign, and on many a hard-fought field. No doubt the favou 
shown to Arab horses by the framers of the Byculla and Poon, 
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race-prospectuses had the effect of raising the value of those Arabs, 
during their first season at least, to a fictitious sum. But then, 
had it not been for that, perhaps not above one-half of the large, 
well-bred, weight-carrying Arabs that were landed at Bombay in 
4he course of every season would ever have left Basra. On the 
whole, therefore, we are disposed to think that the policy by which 
the Bombay Turf was, and to some extent still is made to replenish 
the local horse-market with remounts of great and acknowledged 
value, was a sound one; and one which might well be imitated 
throughout India generally. We would wish, indeed, to see some 
such system fostered, not only at the Presidency towns, but at 
the principal up-country stations as , well. In former days, when 
dealers used to traverse India with their strings, a perennial flow 
of remounts was kept passing through many districts now quite 
cut off from all but distant sources of supply ; and many is the 
good horse that has been picked fresh from a lot at Meerut, 
Benares and Cawnpore: The railways have certainly changed 
the old order of things ; and even if Queen's Plates for Arabs were 
instituted at ever so many mofussil stations, there would be some 
risk of the horses entered being takem straight to the scene of 
eontest in horse-boxes. But for every horse that an Arab dealer 
enters for arace, he generally has half a dozen that he thinks 
merely of selling ; and for the sake of disposing of these latter, he 
would probably call halt wherever he thought purchasers were 
to be found. If asked why weewould make the Queen's Plates 
for Arabs only, and not for All horses suitable for military pur- 
poses, we would explain that by means of the former stipulation 
we would ensure every competitor being more or less suitable for 
those purposes, and avoid the heart-burnings which would inevi- 
tably attend the working of any proviso admitting other kinds 
of horses when approved of. Moreover, there can be no racing 
between Arabs and Walers, unless the latter are without any 
reat pretensions to racing form, An Australian horse not worth 
a ten pound note for any other than Turf purposes, if worth any- 
thing at all for these, will stride clean away from such an Arab as 
a hog hunter or a man going on a campaign would do well to 
"sell ever so much of his useless * Government paper in order that 
he might make his own. In thus advocating the establishment 
of a number of * Queen's Plates ' at suitable centres for maiden Arabs 
only, we honestly believe we are indicating the most promising 
form which could be imported in this country to that modicum 
of State patronage which it seems to be one of the first principles 
the British Constitution for the powers that be to bestow upon 
ie Turf. Prizes offered for the best sets of horses landed at 
he Presidencies will work well as regards an intelligent class of 
en like the Colonial breeders. ‘hese mostly know the kinds ef 
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remount that are wanted; and the results of the first few com- 
petitions for prizes will effectually teach sach of them as do not. 
The Arab horse-dealers, on the contrary, have their own rooted 
ideas on matters of this nature. Spavines they look upon as 
wicked inventions of English vets. They see the Bombay turí- 
ites paying long prices for animals which a few short weeks ago, 
were carrying burdens of dates on their backs in Syria; and then 
risking thousands in settling which of their purchases is the fastest 
for two miles. This amounting in their eyes to little short of 
madness, they are the less prepared to learn anything on the 
subject of horse-flesh from those who do not believe in Muham- 
mad, Their horses might be rejected by committee after com- 
mittee for the most palpable defects But they would set it all 
down to their naseeb, or else to their not having succeeded in 
bribing the presiding officer to their heart’s content; and would go 
on importing their own stamp of animal to the end of the chapter. 
The Turf and its prizes are the only way we know of by which 
these dealers can be attracted in the largest possible numbers 
to Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta; for horses are supposed to 
gallop in all shapes ; and the higher the prices that are obtain- 
able, the brisker and better will the market grow. Therefore, 
we have no hesitation in saying, let a large share of our Viceroy's 
and Governors’ Cups be for maiden Arabs only, landed in India 
in the course of the previous season; and then we predict each 
Presidency town, and not merely Bombay as heretofore, will soon 
become the centre of an Arab horse trade, such as it will be 
easy to send radiating all over the country. Neither will the 
racing itself deteriorate in quality owing tothe change. A notable 
falling off will be witnessed no doubt in the matier of time. The 
Arabian is a saddle-horse, not a racer. Yet he is so honest and 
game and true, and sometimes develops moreover, after a long 
course of training, such à very considerable turn of speed, that 
few prettier contests are witnessed on our Indian Turf than 
when the flag has dropped in front of a field of Arabs. Men 
who look only at their stop-watches while a race is being run may 
be disappointed. But not they who love to look on horses racing. . 
The important question must now be considered, how far it 
is possible for the Indian Government to create for itself in this 
country an indigenous supply of horses such asit requires, A decree 
of the Turkish authorities has already, on one occasion, cut off 
India for two whole years from its supply of Arab horses, Sinister 
rumours reach us while we write that a similar embargo is again 
about to be laid on the same trade. We certainly never heard 
any country refusing to avail herself while she might of a valuab 
import, merely because contingencies might one day arise to inter 
fere with the continued enjoyment of it. And yet it is assuredlv o 
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the utmost importance that the Government of India should do all 
in its power to foster some such source of horse-supply as shall be 
beyond ali risk of such interruption. With this view, we presume, 
were the Indian studs originally established. Toa considerable 


extent they may be said to have answered their purpose as far as 


‘yielding a certain large number of horses from year to year can 


do so: though we believe ata most extravagant cost to the pub- 
lie treasury. In fact when a history is written of the numerous 
millstones hanged round the neck of the Indian Government 
which have prevented all the natural advantages of this country 
from leading io financial prosperity, if the Stud Department 
be pronounced a not very ponderous dead-weight, the reason can 
only be because of the enormous magnitude of some of the other 
encumbrances which will then be brought to light. Not by so 
much as one trooper of the Madras Light Cavalry could we find 


it in our hearts to see our military establishments reduced, so 


ya 







long as lakhs of rupees are being expended every year in the 
attempt to breed horses suitable for war in luxurious paddocks, and 
iv the hot and humid atmosphere of Lower Bengal, 

That it would be possible to obtain advantageous results by 
means of re-organizing and re-distributing the Bengal studs we do 
not doubt. Ifthe effects of climate upun the horse in different 
parts of the globe were carefully scrutinized, and the breeding 
establishments were located exclusively in sites resembling as 
closely as possible in their climatic and other natural conditions, 
those localities in which haréy and valuable animals are known 
to be bred; and if at the same time a new system of rearing 
the stock, fashioned after the principles obtaining among the 
breeders of excellent saddle-horses in other countries, were introduc- 
ed, then something might be accomplished. Instead of bad imita- 
tions of the English race-horse, Government might then even expect 
to turn out fair approximations to the commoner kinds of Arab, 
such as are bred by pastoral or agricultural communities on the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. How to set about such an un- 
dertaking would need to form the subject of a great deal of study. 
The Indian Government might well be excused for keeping so 


‘kuotty a problem “ under consideration ” as it is called, for even an 


unusual length of time. Supposing the question ever to be taken 
up, we would recommend a reference being made to Mr. Carr’s 
book. Here, for example, are some of his conclusions on the all- 
important point of climate :— 

“That the horse, though of a very accommodating constitution, 
and of a very wide habitat, like all other animals is very mate- 
lallp influenced by the climate in which he exists. That a 
uitable one is as material to his perfection as is blood or food. 
Ibat the horse most excels, in proportion to his size and figure 
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ina hot and dry climate *** That his utility is various im 

various localities ; and corresponds to the fitness of the climate in 
which he lives. That in the hot and moist climate he sinks to the 

deepest debasement. That it is a fact—and one easy of verification 

—that every race of horses without exception which has acquired. 
any celebrity in the saddle is either bred in a hot and dry climate, 
or traces its celebrity to strains of blood originally derived from 
such climates. * * * You canuot breed as bad à horse inch for 
inch in the Sahara, as on the fenny banks of the Hooghly. 
The dry climate of the Sahara invigorates the first, the damp 
climate at the mouth of the Ganges undermines and impoverishes 
the constitution of the other., The first will perform much more 
than the Englishman would anticipate from his figure; the 
other, far less. In the one climate, he is stout, abstemious, 

mettlesome, and hardy, in proportion to his figure; in the other, 

he is peevish, soft, washy, relaxed, and unenduring even in spite 
of a good figure, * * 

in the damp, disappoints. In whatever country I have been, in 
the old world or in the new, in the northern or the southern 
hemisphere, these results have forced themselves on my observa- 
tion. * * * * * Froma long and attentive consideration, as 
well as from considerable experience on the subject, I have come 
to consider climates suited to the horse in the following order :— 


1st.—Dry and hot. 4th.— Damp and temperate, 
2nd.—Dry and temperate. &th.—Damp æd cold. 
3rd.—Dry and cold. 6th.— Damp and hot. 


Mr. Carr's idea of what a stud-farm designed for the production of 
useful horses ought to be is given by him in the followiug words :— 
“Could [ have a site and all facilities for saddle-horse breeding 
in Australia, just cut out to my fancy, I would have it in this way. 
On a flat of poorish salty soi I would grow oaten and barley hay. 
This, for nine months out of the twelve, should be the food of the 
stud. Between the hay-racks where the horses were fed, and the 
watering place, I would have a mountain base, rugged, rocky, and 
steep ; over this the horses should travel daily to water, aud back 
again to their feed. The distance to be accomplished daily would 
depend in a great measure on the steepness of the mountain, and 
be graduated besides to the various ages of the horses; ranging 
say between ten miles a day for the four year old horses, and two 
miles a day for those undera year. During the three spring 
months of the year, I would indulge the stud with abundance of 
luxurious grass and salty herbage, water easily accessible; and 
almost a complete cessation from toil. The site of my breeding 
ground should be in the most favoured path of the hot wind, and 
in the most arid district that could be found, ” 
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1n another chapter of his book the following striking passage 
‘occurs :— 

“A horse that has not occasionally thirsted from his youth, is 
of little use in many parts of Australia. Nothing, I am persuaded, 
is more useful than an early but moderately conducted initiation 
into those hardships which, to be easily borne, should early become 
habitual. Let not the breeder fear, then, to keop his horses athirst 
in the blazing sun ; let his lessons be gradual and progressive ; let 
him early know hunger, and how to bear it. But whilst his trials 
are frequent and severe, beware that they be not excessive. Of this 
his growth aud condition must be the indices. When you have tried 
him with suffering ; regale him witheplenty ; let him feast as well 
as fast ; keep up his spirits, and his condition. So he will become 
enfeoffed of resignation, endurance, and vigour; and a hundred 
times more patient, capable, and robust than if he were reared in 
the enervating lap of luxury and abundance.” 

But we consider ourselves relieved from all necessity of inqutr- 
ing into the principles which ought to be followed ifan attempt 
were to be made to remodel the “Government studs now existing 
in this country ; because we happen to be strongly of opinion 
that the Índian authorities should cease from horse-breeding 
altogether and limit, or pgrhaps it should rather be said extend, 
their action in this matter to affording encouragement and assis- 
tance to the inhabitants of India themsolves in breeding horses such 
as would be serviceable to thefh in their own daily avocations, 
and available at the same time for the public service. With- 
out going the length of saying that the political economists of a 
riper generation may perhaps number all studs maintained by 
Governments in one and the same category with Frederick the 
-Great’s establishment for breeding grenadiers, we yet think that 
nothing short of the clearest- - necessity should ever induce a 
Government fo take upon itself functions and industries which 
rightly belong to the community at large. Failure in the special 
object aimed at is sometimes the least of the evils which follow, 
wherever this is done. Moreover, the attempt itself is made 
under altogether abnormal and unnatural conditions, when regard-, 
ed from a commercial or business point of view. Thus, if a 
private horse-breeding compauy were to select the site of their 
establishment without regard to any other consideration than its 
proximity to their own head- quarters, such company would in 
all probability soon die a natural death. The latter, however, 
is a contingency to which Governments are less liable, for when 
ything of the nature of a financial crisis supervenes, an in- 
me-tax can always be imposed. Hence, to our thinking, the 
pediency of Governments holding aloof from all such under- 
akings, and leaving them to those who must either carry them 
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ont on sound principles, or, failing in that, be driven from the 
field. 

Apart, however, from political economy altogether, we very 
much doubt the feasibility of trying to imitate artificially or 
systematically those conditions of life which, when the horses . 
subjected to them naturally, and in the service of those who 
breed him, make him what he becomes. Nature is one thing, 
art another. And even if Mr. Carr himself had the direction of 
ihe studs of the Indian Government, we do notthink he could 
ever turn out, with all his Spartan principles and imitative pro- 
cess, horses of such a useful stamp as are still bred to some 
small extent by the agricultural classes of Western Iudia. If the 
Supreme Government were to*take a comprehensive view of their 
wide dominions, they could not but discover . numerous localities 
not only presenting conditions of climate and population some- 
what resembling those amid which horses adapted for war are bred 
in other parts of the world, but in which numbers of excellent horses ^ 
have actually been produced from time immemorial. If those 
who have not made this matter their study would like to have 
some recognised authority quoted in support of such a statement, 
we would refer to Captain Henry Shakespear ; who, as an officer 
of the Nizam’s Cavalry, and subsequently as Commandant of 
the Nagpur Irregular Force, had abundant opportunities of 
gratifying his thirst for information on all questions connected 
with the horse-supply of this country. And here is what he 
has written in his well-known work which is referred to at the 
head of the present article :— 

“Tam quite convinced that no foreign horse that is imported 
into India—except the Arab which comes from a hot climate— . 
ean work in the sun and in all weathers, like the horse bred in the 
Deccan. Now, in the Marhattah and Pindáree campaigns, those 
large bodies of freebooters—for théy can scarcely be called "anything 

else—procured their horses chiefly from, the Deccan ; and these 
ose little horses, making their marches of sixty miles a 
day, fora time completely baffled our best cavalry. The breed 
of the Deccan horse, according to the best information from the 
natives, was highly improved in the beginning of this century, - 
by across of Arab horses and mares, five ‘hundred of which were 
obtained by the Nizam and the nobles of the city of Hyderabad 
direct from Arabia. Thiscross shows itself ina very marked 
manuer in the form of the smaller Deccan horse, * * * These 
have the fine limbs, broad forehead, and much of the docility 
of Arabs; and have been mistaken for them. They have al 
the enduring properties of the Arab, and are much better adapte 
for the use of the lrregular horseman than any other bred o 
imported, * * * * * The Kateeawar was a large an 
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blood horse ; having what few large horses have, fine lean heads ; 
and, with much substance below the kuee, they were admirably 
adapted for cavalry chargers. But Government Studs broke wp 
all. the native private breeding establishments ; for these latter 
could only pay if patronised by Government. * * * The 
Hyderabad country alone is capable of rearing two or three thou 
sand horses a year, if encouragement was given, * * * * 
The farmers require encouragement and remunerating prices, 
and the Marhattah horse-breeder as he is really fond of and 
understands the animal, would soen produce a very fine breed 
of horses. The Nizam's Irregular Cavalry regiments in former 
years, that is before 1848, procured nearly all their remounts 
in their own country. * * * J have seen both breeds of horses 
work ;and the well-bred Deccan horse is quite as capable of 
Jong marching as the Arab; or at least as such Arabs 
as the silahdars of Irregular Cavalry can afford to procure. 
Indeed, if care is taken to admit only the low and blood 
Beematoorie, he is capable of working with any horse in 
the world. He has all the best points of the high-bred Arab, 
without his very fine skin, irritable temper, and rather long pas- 
terns ; and he has generally better feet. The Deccan throughout 
was the country whence the immense number of horses required by 
the Marhattas was supplied. Jt furnished their armies for & 
lengthened period and through many years of warfare.” 

The first edition of the woyk from which the above is an ex- 
tract was published in 1860 ; and we suspect the indigenous breed 
of horses have neither been multiplying nor improving since then. 
The latest attempt we ourselves have ever seen to raise regiments 
of Irregular Cavalry mounted principally on horses of native 
origin was that made by the late indefatigable General Beatson, 
during the latter portion of the great mutiny. The animals 
which were then got together were perhaps a little three-cornered 
looking and undersized ; shewing signs, in fact, of the neglect from 
which these once fine breeds have suffered during the last twenty or 
thirty years. But the writer can bear testimony to the extra- 
ordinary powers of endurance which they exhibited. One regiment 
was mounted entirely on mares ; the other on entire horses, The 
latter made a little too much noise to be convenient in the pre- 
sence of an enemy ; but the horses in its ranks were not generally 
vicious. They had been reared neither in herds nor shut up in 
loose boxes, but as it were at their breeders’ own doors. Therefore 
they were friendly, companionable, and accustomed to yield their 

ills to man’s, 

It may thus be fairly accepted as an established fact that a 
‘cmount, not of one, but of several excellent breeds of horses 
xists in many parts of this country. The districts in which such 
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remounts do exist are undoubtedly those in which the acticn 
of Government in the matter of horse-breeding should now be 
developed. Fo the civil officers of those districts would naturally 
be intrusted the task of carrying out the object aimed at, No 
expensive establishments would be required. Arabian stallions 
located in suitable centres would commence the good work. 
Horse shows, with at first very liberal prizes, and the strong in- 
fluence of the chief civil officer of the district would gradually 
serve to open the eyes of the landholders to the fact that the 
services of the Government stallion could not be fully taken ad- 
vantage of, or the promised prizes secured, until they themselves 
took to importing mares of a«uperior stamp. A population which 
sends its female children to school, and subseribes for the diffusion of 
vaccination and English fnedicine, merely for the sake of annual 
pats on the back from a  Lieutenant-Governor or Commissioner, 
would be easily moved in the direction of horse-breeding ; provided 
of course horses, and not cotton, or rice, formed the natural product 
of the district where the experiment was tried. When once the 
discovery was made that a farmer, by investing in à superior mare, 
couid utilize both herself and her colts in à variety of ways, at 
a camparatively small cost fer keep, until the latter wore fit to be 
sold as four year olds as cavalry or artillery remounts, at prices rang- 
ing from £30 to £60 a head, the demand might then be left, as of 
old, to keep up the supply ; without any special encouragement from 
Government in the form of shows, if these were objected to on 
the score of expense, Not only should no inducement be held 
out to breeders to enter their stock for the prizes of the Turf; but 
nothing should be done towards breaking down the natural line 
of separation existing, as we believe, between the colt bred to distin- 
guish himselfin mere contests of speed, and him designed for 
the ‘ tented field’ and the line of march. The system advocated 
above of abolishing all remount agencies, and leaving commanding 
officers to buy their own remounts wherever they are to be pro- 
cured, would have the effect of distribating the Government 
demand over the whole country, instead of its stagnating as at 
present in the Presidency towns. This of itself would powerfully 
stimulate and augment the supply. The country in short would 
gradually become stocked up to the limit of its natural capabilities 
or resources with excellent horses, distributed over thousands of 
villages and hamlets; and not massed in depots, like the produce 
of the present Government studs, so as to be liable to be harried 
wholesale by a temporarily victorious enemy, whenever India 
might again become the theatre of war or mutiny. 

it having been our object in the earlier pages of this artic 
to survey the circumstances in which horses famous for milita 
uses are reared in the countries where they are met with; an 
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to demonstrate that animals answering that description are no- 
where bred on the principles followed by the producers of first 
class stock in England; we havé further tried to establish this 
conclusion, namely, that not only analogy, but facts actually exist- 
ing before our eyes, tend to prove that though we must be 
content to import horses of the desert Arab’s war-nurtured stamp, 
yet remounts highly suitable for every requisite purpose can be 
bred in large numbers by the agricultural classes of numerous 
portions of India itself, if Government will only be true in this 
matter to its own interests, and to the first axioms of the science 
of political economy, by creating and maintaining an open market 
for the stock thus bred, and by casefully abstaining from all in- 
terference on its own part. ‘The principles which we have been 
asserting will, we believe, be found to stand the test of experiment, 
because they have all been deduced from the results of actual 
experience, the experience that is to say not of this writer or the 
other, but of successful breeders of useful horses in many different 
quarters of the world. 

The practical conclusion which we have been aiming at in all 
that has now been advanced may, therefore, be briefly stated as 
follows. Encourage in every possible manner the importation to 
this country of horses suitable for war from every region where 
these are produced ; and at the same time leave no sound or rational 
means untried of reviving the production, within India’s own borders, 
of those excellent breeds of hors@s for which she was long famous. 

; A, 





Art. VIL. —BENOUDHA. 


PanT IV. - 


HE Sharki empire lasted for the greater portion of a century, 

and throughout that time included the whole of Benoudha in 

its widest sense. But of that part of it with which we are particular- 
ly concerned, it is in the extreme west only that any clear recollec- 
tion of the circumstance is preserved. The power of a native prince, 
says a recent historian of Jaunpur, varies inversely as the distance 
from which it is exercised; and the Hindu Ráis, who from the 
huge fort of Etawah, looked down on the ravines of Jamnah may 


well have been like the Percies of the Scottish marches.* 


The 


same, though in a less degree, perhaps, is true of the chieftains 
of Baiswára,T whose example not improbably affected the west- 


ern limits of Benoudha. 


Ibrahim Shah, indeed, might boast of 


reducing this tract to complete subjection, but it was for a time 


ouly. 


The Bais Rájá Sathna successfully invaded the territories 


of the Sharkí Sultan, and his success was the signal for a general 


rising against the hated conquerors. 


From Safipur and Kapori, 


in Baiswára, to Salon and Mánikpur, in Benoudha, the azan 
and the slaughter of kine were proscribed ; and in most of the 
larger towns the new Muhammadan officials were murdered or 


forced to flee, 


Nor was it until shortly before the downfall of 


the Sharki dynasty that its power was re-established in this 


_directiou.$ 


But nearer to the capital things were different ; in 


Ayodhy4, Sultanpur and Pratabgarh, enquire what traces now 
remain of Sharki rule; and the only response is, that in the first 
of those places is to be seen a ruined tomb, conjectured to hold 
the remains of one of the Jaunpur princes, about whom, however, 
so little is known that his very name has sunk into oblivion.S 
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* Calcutta Review 1865, No. XLI, 
p. 122. The Zamíndárs of Etáwah 
had distinguished themselves by their 
turbulence even while they were 
subjects of the Emperor of Delhi.— 
Brigos’ Ferishta I, 475. 

+ We here follow local traditions, 
for though Ferishta mentions a Bais 
chieftain, Bfr Bhan, who endeavour- 
ed to establish his independence about 
the end of the fourteenth century 
(Briggs Ferishta I, 475), the tribe to 
which he belonged was located in the 
neighbourhood of Farakhábád (Elliots 
Supplemental Glossary, Bats.) At the 
same time Rai "Tas, the. Baiswara 


chief, son of Bir Bal, is said by tra- 

dition to have been about this time 

at the court of the Chauhan Rajah, 
of the neighbonring district of Main- 

puri (Mr. W. C. Brenett’s Chief Clans 

of the Rai Bareli District, p. 11). 

Whether there is sufficient resem- 

blauce of name, date and locality to 

suggest any connection between the 

two stories, we will not discuss here ; , 
we may revert to the subject here, 

after. 

f Mr. W. C. Benertt’s Family His 
tory of the Chief Clans of the Ral 
Bareli district, 3-12. 

$ Faizábád Report, 27. 
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tful to Benoudha was the half century. during 
part of the empire of the Lodis. In Sultán 
on of territory,** Lucknow, Karrah and Bahraich 
but Oudh is conspicuous by its absence. It might 
be s at, as in the last days of the Tughlaks, it was 
united with Jaunpur; and so at one time it would actually appear 
to have been ; for Tanda, one of its maháls, was held as a fief by 
a vassal of the ruler of that province. t But this was not con- 
tinuously the case ; for, on other occasions, Oudh is mentioned as 
having separate governors of its own ; and to their exceptional loy- 
alty and to internal tranquillity consequent thereon may perhaps be 
ascribed its almost total disappearance from history during this 
peried. When in A.D. 1491, the Emperor’s brother Bárbak, a 
prince incapable both of yielding obedieuce to his suzerain, and of 
commanding it from his subjects, excited a revolt in his province 
of Jaunpur by his excessive tyranny, Khan Khánán Lohání of 
Oudh was among those directed by the Emperor to aid in its sup- 
pression. When again, in A.D. 1517, Jalal Khan Lodi joined 
in a conspiracy to dethrone his brother Ibrahim, the “son of 
Mobarik Khan Lodi, governor of Oudh, " took side with those who 
endeavoured to thwart his ambitious desigus, though rectitude 
of purpose aud purity of cause not invariably ensuring success, 
he was defeated bv Jalál Khán, and compelled to retreat tempo- 
ranly to Lucknow.§ Two years later, with equal loyalty and 
better fortune, Shekiizzada Myhámmad Firmulli of Oudh combined 
with the governors of Behar and Gházipur to quell a revolt of 
Islam Khan, governor of Karran || 
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* Briggs’ Ferishta I, 561. 

T Tanda (with Sahsarám) was 
given to Husdin Khan, father of Sher 
Khan, by Jamal Khan, Governor of 
Jaunpur (Briggs’ Ferishta II, 99). 
Jamal Khan was appointed to that 
office in 1492. (Calcutta Review, 1865, 
No. XLI, p. 133.) The reasoning in the 
text is doubtful however; it is not 
certain that Tanda formed part af 
Oudh before the time of Akbar. 

t Briggs  Ferishta I, 569. The pas- 
sage we refer to does not actually say 
that Khan Khánáu Lohani was gover- 
nor of Oudh; it runs that Sikandar 
“ordered Kala Pahár, Shekhzada 
* Muhammad  Firmuli,  Humaioon 
‘han Shírwání and Khán Khánán 

Lohaní from Oudh to unite with 
* Mubárik Khan of Karrah and march 
‘against the rebels.” Shekhzada 

1uhammad Firmulli was at that time 


governor of Bahraich (Briggs? Ferish- 
ta I, 569), so Khan Kháuán Lobaní 
who was of equal rank with him (both 
of them being enumerated by Ferish- 
ta (I, 564-5) among * forty-four 
officers of distinction,” was probably 
governor of Oudh, aud the mention of 
that province refers to him exclusive- 
ly. 
§ Briggs’ Feiishta I, 592. Who 
this Mubarik Khan Lodi was is not 
very clear, but he was probably 
a son of Barbak Lodi, governor of 
Jaunpur. Barbak had a son of 
that name (76 IT. 568) and a 
Mubárik Khan Lodí, (though he dil 
not sveered Barbak) was Governor 
of Jaunpur about 1495. (Fbid. 574). 
The governor of Karah mentioned 
in the preceding note was Mubárik 
Khan Lohini (Zb. I, 569). 
|| Briggs’ Feiishta 1, 992, 
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So brief was the connection with Oudh of th 
that it would involve no grave inaccuracy to 
of Lodí was succeeded by that of Taimür. Bába 
the latter on the throne of Dehli, was for the first $ an 
his accession busily occupied on the west of India‘ 528 
the long remembered “terrors of the Mughul* helmet "t began 
to be felt in Oudh. A body of Afghans ‘still held out in that 
province, and a force which Babar had despatched against them in 
the previous year had been defeated by their chief Bában. 
Bábar was not one to brook sucha disgrace; and accordingly 
marched in person into Oudh. The Ganges was crossed near 
Bangarman in the middle of March 1528; Lucknow was passed 
Six days later, and a week afterwards Bábar pitched his camp 
five or six miles from Ayodhyá, at the junction of the Ghogra 
and the Sarju. His chief object had already been accomplished ; 
for, on the very first day of his halt, his lieutenant, Chin Taimúr 
Sultán, sent him intelligence of the defeat of ‘the Afgh&én com- 
mander, and the flight "and dispersion of his army. But Bábar, 
like Othniel the son of Kenaz, who both “judged Israel and 
went out to war, was prepared, as soon as he thrust the sword 
into the scabbard, to occupy himself with the details of civil 
government ; so he devoted himself to “ settling the affairs of Oudh 
and the surrounding country.” f 

How long he halted, or the exact nature of the settlement he 
made, we may not know : for, thoughwe have his autobiography, 
there occurs at this point init a gap most tantalizing to the his- 
torian of Oudh, which cannot be fully supplied from auy other 
source, In such intervals of peace as he vouchsafed to Hindüstán 
his martial spirit found congenial recreation in the chase, that 
f mimicry of noble war;” and, shortly after his arrival at 
Ayodhyá, he laid aside the pen for the hunting-spear, and set 
out on an excursion to the north of the river Ghogra ; ; nor does 
he tell us anything more of his doings for several months subse- 
quently. But, at the same time, what he wrote in the volume 
of a book he illustrated, so to say, by the visible marks of his 
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* As to the use of this name with prowess alone that such fame is to l 


regard to Bábar, see Elphinstone, 4th 
Edition, 335, 365. 

T Regarding this expression see 
a very interesting note in Elliot’s 
History of India L 276,533. In the 
same note, and in the third volume p. 
168, are given instances of dreaded 
warriors whose mere names “ acted as 
a powerful sedative” on those who 
heard them, or produced an exactly 
opposite effect, Nor is it by martial 


be achieved ; Macaulay in speaking 
of the splendour sometimes dis- 
played by Warren Hastings says that 
* even now after the lapse of more 
“than fifty years. . . . nurses sing 
“children to sleep with a jingling 
“ballad about the fleet horses an 
“richly caparisoned horses of AU 
“ Warren Hostein." 

1 Babar’s Memoirs. 
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progress he imprinted on the territories he passed through, and 
supplemented by actions the record whereof is indelibly graven 
in the memory of man ; and thus we learn that his zeal for the 
faith of Islám, which had been so marvellously quickened by his 


9 victory over the Pagan Sangá, 


and seems to have been an 


ex post facto reason for his memorable expedition against the 
Rana,* had not been suffered to flag in the interval between that 
event and his coming into Oudh. The evidence ofa mosque 
yet standing still shows that he erected a material monument of 
his visit to Ayodhya; and we further know, that in doing so he 
contrived to accomplish the twofold result so dear to Muhammadan 
invaders of this country, of simultaneously raising a place of 
worship for themselves and desecrating one of the sanctuaries of 
the heathen ; for Bábars mosque and Ráma's birthplace form 
the subject of one and the same picture! { A second memorial of 
the Mughul’s sojourn in this vicinity, of a different description, 
exists in the religion yet professed by the chiefs of Hasanpur, the 
premier Rájás of Eastern Oudh. He visited the province a second 
time in the year 1529; but the scene of the events which then 
took place lay near Lucknow and Dalmau, and they are therefore 


foreign to the history of Benoudha. 


Humáyün, Bábar's son, did not much honour Benoudha with 
his presence, and there was a very obvious reason for the fact ; 
his rival Sher Sháh generally excluded all possibility of his doing 


SO. 


Early in Humáyün's reigt, Sher Sháh, then known by the 


more humble designation of “Sher Khan, commenced to rear the 
fabric of that power which was ultimately to extend over the 
whole of Hindüstán, and by the end of the year 1539 had inflicted 
such a disastrous defeat on Humáyün that he was obliged to 


retire to Agra, 


Sher Khán thereupon remained master of all the 


country eastward from Kanauj, and proceeded to recover Bengal 
and to put all his former territories into a state’ of order.§ He had 
already assumed the title of king, and influenced by the iusalubrity 
of Gaur, the old capital of Bengal, fixed the seat of government 


* After this expedition Babar as- 
sumed the title of Ghazi. 

+ After the capture of Benares by 
Shahábuddín, his army is specially 
stated to have destroyed nearly one 
thousand temples, and to have raised 
mosques on their foundations (Elliot's 
History of India, IT, 223). 

d t Faizibád Report, facing p. 21. 

§ Elphinstone, 4th edn. 390 

|| Briggs Ferishta, IT, 247. Sher 

[Shah’s selection of Khaspur Tanda 


at Khaspur-Tanda, || about forty miles south-east of Faizáuád, 


was very probably due to its having 
been the principal town in one of the 
jágírs which his father had held and 
of which he himself received a royal 
grant on his father's death. It was 
probably the residence of the deputy 
by whom the district of the same 
name was governed. (Zb. IL, 105.) 
Regarding Khaspur Tanda Mr. Car- 
negy gives the following information 
in the Akbarpur Tehsil Report :— 
Tt is affirmed that the Bhars former- 
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Benoudha was thus again raised by Sher Shah to the dignity of a 
metropolitan province. 

The Sur King might at this ttme recall with complacency the 
profitable account to which he had turned the important m 
holds of Rahtás and Chanár; he was accompanied also by his 
son Selím Sháh, who possessed quite Napoleon's partiality for 
bricks and mortar, and to à combination of these two causes may, 
we think, be attributed a gigantic undertaking with which he is 
credited, the simultaneous erection of fifty-two substantial for- 
tresses; among them, Shergarh on the right and Selimgarh on the 
left bank of the Gumti bear the names of father and son. This 
fact gives rise to two reflections. In the first place, we stated that 
the Muslim parcelled out the province constructed by Vikramá- 
ditya into smaller jurisdictions. But still, according to Sir Henry 
Elliot, its conformation was not totally obliterated ; it comprised 
just fifty-two pargands,* a Persian terminology, be it observed, ` 
and so significative of the alleged division having been effected by 
the Muslim. Is there then no relation between the fifty-two forts 
of the one story and the fifty-two parganás of the other? The 
former, we conceive, is the foundation of the latter, supported, 
perhaps, by a vague popular conjecture that a violent contraction 
of the Urdu word for fifty-two constitutes the first syllable of 
Benoudha. In the second place, Sher Sháh is said by Elphinstone 
to have laid the foundation of that revenue ‘system which, 
when completec by Akbar, became*so celebrated for the benefits 
it conferred on India, And why nof? How often has invention 


failed to obtain recognition of its 
sighed—sie vos non vobis? On 
probable that Benoudha. was the 


“ ly cleared this part of the district of 
“jungle and having established a vil- 
* lage therein they gave to it the name 
“of Ahaspur, because it was their 
personal abode” (Akbarpur Report, 
* y, 10); and again: “ It is traditional- 
“ly asserted that one Malik Khas Za- 
“ hidi of Bagdad came and settled in 
“these parts some centuries ago and 
“taking up his residence at Khaspur 
* he gave to it his own name, and he 
* soon attached other villages thereto. 
“This seems a more likely origin to 
* the name than that which attributes 
“it to the Bhara.” (Zb. p. 11). In 
“this opinion we concur; the old 
“nameof the town was Khowaspur, 
^ we may remark, and Ferishta men- 
“tions a Khowas Khan, son of Malik 
“Supa, Sher Shah’s deputy in the 


merits ? How often has genius 
this hypothesis, it would appear 
favoured region into which the 


“ district of Khowaspur Tanda 
* (Briggs Ferishta II, 105). As to 
“Tanda Mr. Carnegy says :—~“ With- 
“in two miles of the latter village 
4 (Khaspur) was a spot on the banks 
“of the Gogra which was formerly 
* largely visited by Banjaras or travel- 
“ling dealers, probably because it was: 
“the only ferry for miles, and from 
“ the fact that the encamping ground 
‘of Banjaras and the gangs of Banja- 
* yas themselves also are. both known 
“bythe name of Tanda,so this spot 
' permanently eame to be called by that 
“name.” (Akbarpur Report, p. 10). 

* In the Tarikh-i-Firdz Sháhý 
there are said to have been the sam 
number of flourishing parganás ip 
the Doáb in the reign of Fírüz Shay 
(Elliots History ofludia, II, 245). 
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subsequently famous administrative reforms were first introduced ; 
for the forts with which Sher Shah studded it may, we believe, be 
to some extent identified with those named in tbe Ain-i-Akbari* 
4nd the fact just noted, that it was a metropolitan province, lends 
additional probability to the supposition. 

From the time of Sher Khán we are thus led on almost im- 
perceptibly to that of Akbar, and as there is nothing to arrest our 
attention intermediately, we need not wish to return from the point 
we have now arrived at. Akbar divided his empire into Sabahs or 
provinces, Sarkárs or divisions, and maháls or pargands.f The 
name of Oudh now came to bear a triple meaning; in its widest 
sense it was a Sübah, in iis narrowest a Mahál. “ The Sáübah of 
* Oudh,” says Abul Fazl’s translator, “is situated in the second 
“climate. "The length from Sirkar Gowreekpoor to Kinoje in- 
* cludes 135 cose, and the breadth from the northern mountains 
“of Seddehpoor to the Soobah of Allahabad comprises 115 cose. 
“To the east it has Bahar ; on the north lie mountains; Manick- 
“poor bounds it on the south, and Kinoje on the west.” With 
respect to its internal economy it consisted of five Sarkárs, Oudh, 
Lucknow, Khairábád, Bahraich, and Gorakhpur; and in some of 
these we have, roughly repeated, the divisions before mentioned of 
the ancient kingdom of Oudh, Though the old names were now 
displaced, the Ghogra’s broad stream still placed a natural barrier 
between north and south ; the Sarkárs of Bahraich and Gorakhpur 
together tallied pretty closelyewith Uttara Kosala, and separately 
with the smaller sub-divisions of Ganda and Uttara Kosala proper. 
Benoudha was also as in olden times bisected; and ‘the lesser, 
Pachhim-rat, constituted the Sarkár of Oudh, Purab-rát falling 
into Sarkár Jaunpur in the Sabah of Allahabad.? 

Of the maháls coraprised in the various Sarkárs, a detailed list 
is given by Mr. Carnegy,§ but it does not claim to be more than 
*approximately correct, and we do not therefore intend to 
dwell at any length upon it. Even with its admitted defects, 
however, it is of undoubted value and contributes in an impor- 
tant degree to fill up the blank left in Sir Henry Elliots 
maps| Much of it, moreover, is beyond cavil accurate ; and for the 
correction of any errors there may be, peculiar facilities exist 
at the present time, while the province is under settlement, 
and a provincial gazetteer is in course of compilation. 





A 
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* In the lists of Sarkárs and Ma- I Except that the Gwarich and 
háls, it is frequently stated that Amodha mahals lay to the north 
certain mehal contains a brick or of the Ghogra. 
one fort, $ Faizabad Report, p. 10. 
The Sarkár, however, existed be- || We refer to those attached to the 
e the Sübah was created. (Qlad- Supplemental Glossary. 
in's Ayeen Akbary, II, I). 
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The territorial arrangements here described do not show th: 
full extent of Akbar’s connection with Benoudha. He more thar 
once visited it; in 1564 his presence was demanded in it to quel 
a revolt of Sikandar Khan and other Uzbak Chiefs, who kek 
governments in the vicinity of Jaunpur; and scarcely had he 
returned to Agra (1566) before the Uzbaks availing themselves 
of his absence, took possession of Kanauj and Oudh. Akbar forth. 
with proceeded to Jaunpur, and thence marched against Khar 
Zaman, the repeatedly disloyal ruler of that province, then engagec 
in the siege of Shergarh—probably the place of that name on the 
banks of the Gumtt, already alluded to as having been founded by 
Sher Sháh.* Khán Zamán ‘retreated first to Rái Barelí anc 
then to Karrah, where he was brought to bay by Akbar, anc 
lost his life in the action which ensued. But the Uzbak rebellion 
was not yet crushed ; when Akbar returned to Jaunpur, Sikandar 
Khán still held out in * the fort of Oudh," and it was not until he 
was forced to evacuate it and escape to Gorakhpur that the pro 
vince was completely tranquillized. To this period may be as- 
signed the foundation of the town of Akbarpur, which now gives 
its name to a parganá, and contains the head-quarters of a tehsil 
sub-division, For it lies on the route from Jaunpur to Ayodhya 
and Faizábád, various inscriptions to be found in it bear the date 
of the year 976 of the Hijrah era; and it is from the famous em- 
peror that it takes its name. Akbar like Babar set his seal upon 
Benoudha ; while, more tolerant and ljberal-minded than his grand- 
father, he did not restrict himself to a place of worship for the 
professors of his own religion. He built a mosque, indeed, but 
managed to find a site for it, it seems, without destroying any 
Hindú temples, and following the dictates of the feeling which 
made him sneer at Ibrahim Sharkí erecting more mosques than 
bridges, accompanied it with other buildings calculated to confer 
a common benefit on all classes of his subjects; a fort,a fine ma- 
sonry bridge spanning the Tonse, and a bazar constructed by his 
orders, formed the nucleus of the present town of Akbarpur.§ The 





* This was not the first time, by- 
the-bye, this worthy had attacked 
Benoudha. He had appropriately 
commenced his career at Jaunpur by 
reducing away, immediately on his 
appointment to that government, a 
trooper who had been favourite of 
llumáyün's, but had soon been com- 
pelled to let him go. The trooper 
then fled to Surhurpár, taking one 
of Zaman Khán's mistresses with him, 
and then lost his life in a quarrel 
about her, Zaman Khan thereupon 


marched against Mir Abdul Rahman’ 
governor of Surhurpur, who fled to 
court for protection. (Briggs’ Ferish- 
ta II, 192-3). 

t Akbarpur Report, p. 1. This would 
be the date of their completion pro- 
bably, and so support our view that 
they were commenced” one or two, 


years earlier. 
i Calcutta Review, No. XLI, 1 


122. 
$ Akbarpur Report, p. 1. 
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memory of his grandson, Shah Jahan, is similarly perpetuated in 
the towns of Sháljahánpur and Shahzadpur, on the opposite bank 
of the Tonse to Akbarpur, and cohnected with it by the bridge 
just mentioned.* 

We explaired at the outset that we selected Benoudha: for our 
theme as more especially connected with the old Hindú capital 
Ayodhya, and we must therefore bear carefully in mind the gradual 
metamorphosis that was being wrought in that city. Its distinc- 
tively Hindú character was fast fading away before the continuous 
influx of Musalmans, and a plurality of mosques was added te its 
already plentiful supply by the bigot Aurangzeb. And this is the 
last circumstance that leaves any trace of its being subject to the 
imperial rulers of Dehli;on the one hand their dominion over 
Benoudha was soon to pass away, while, on the other, almost at 
the same time, Ayodhyá, shorn of its pristine splendour, was 
to cease to be a capital, and to sink into the humble condition 
of a suburb of the Muslim town of Faizábád ;. thereafter too 
ib was to continue its downward course, and decline ‘through 
the various stages of decay, until at the present time the “city 
“of Ayodhyá which is, confined to the north-east corner of the 
* old site, is just two miles in length by about three quarters 
“ofa mile in breadth ; but not one-half of this extent is occupied 
" by buildings, and the whole place wears a look of decay." 

Alas, alas, that great city ! 

The decadence of Ayodhyá the ancient capital severs the last 
link almest which connects Benoudba with modern history. 

But we should not feel that the goal had been fairly reached 
did we omit to notice the interesting period during which it 
still retained in the modern capital of Faizábád, the seat of govern- 
ment of the province of Oudh. 

Immediately on the death of Aurangzeb, was repeated the old 
story of a disputed succession. The details of the intestine 
troubles by which the empire was for a time distracted are foreign 
to our subject. We take up the thread of general history 
where Muhammad Shéh is seated on the throne by the two king- 
makers, the Sayyid brothers Abdullah Khan and Husain Alí, 
Princes, eastern potentates especially, are supposed to be particularly 
prone to ingratitude, and not least conspicuous in this respect are 
those who have had to climb a throne; that pinnacle of ambition 
once attained, they are but anxious to rid themselves of the means 
of ascent, as too suggestive, perhaps, of the possibility of their 
.being employed for the opposite purpose. Muhammad Shab, 


i exception to this rule, secretly chafed beneath the thraldom of 


* Akbarpur Report, p. 2. 
+ Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, 406. 
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his Mentors' control, and took the earliest opportunity of plotting 
their removal Chief among his counsellors and confederates was 
Muhammad Amin Khan, who‘afterwards, for a few days, exercis- 
ed alittle brief authority as Vazir,and with whom we have no fürs 
ther concern ; and next to him came Saádat Khán,? under whose’ 
descendants Oudh was again destined to recover its independence. 

Saádat Khan, who now held this confidential position, was 
originally a merchant of Khorasan; but, having been entrusted 
with a military command in the imperial service, bad thereby 
risen to distinction, He was then appointed Sábahdár of Agra ; 
and as in that post he displayed great administrative ability, and 
Oudh was in a very unsettled tondition at the time, he was trans- 
ferred to the latter province. A single battle with its rebellious 
barons, in which though having to contend. with much superior 
forces, he obtained a decisive victory, led to the immediate restora- 
tion of order and tranquillity. To such a degree was this the case 
that he found abundant leisure to take an active part in the affairs 
of other divisions of the empire. His achievements beyond the 
frontiers of Oudh, however, belong to general history, in which they 
meet with ample recognition, and we need not recount them here. 
The only point that yet claims our attention is that to him may be 
attributed the first commencement of the foundation of Faizábád, 
thus described by Mr. Carnegy :—* The city of Faizábád was iu 
“ those days a Keorah jungle, and in this the Nawab was in the 
* frequent habit of shooting. Here en the high bank of the Sarju 
“he built himself a shooting-box or bungalow, from. which cir- 
“ eumstance the locality was ever afterwards known by the name 
“of Bun: ^!^w, The building is still pointed out in the compound 4 
“ofthe Opium Agency, of which it is one of the out-offices. 
* During this rule the Dilkusha palace is said to have been 
* commenced, but ere the city was fairly founded the Nawab was 
* gathered to his fathers.” 

* He poisoned himself in A.D. 1739, leaving a well-filled trea- 
sury. i With similar disinterestedness did Acbitophel, similarly 
unmindfulof the “canon against self-slaughter, " put everything 
in order for his successors before his sudden and unceremonious 
exit from this sorldly stage ! 

Saddat Khá: was succeeded by Mansur Ali Khan, better 
known as Safdar Jang; who in the year 1748 was raised to the 
high dignity of Prime Minister, and thus became the first of those 
famous Nawáb-Vazírs, who, says Macaulay.§ “held the power 
“though they did not venture to use the style of soverc.znty. Tg 
“the appellation of Nabob or Viceroy, they added that of Vizier 





* Elphinstone, 4th ed., 611. «© $ Macaulay’s Essays, Warren £a 
T Jbid, 623, ete. ings. 
I Faizabad Report, p. 13. 
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“the monarchy of Hindustan just as in the last century the 
“ electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, though independeut of the 
“emperor, and often in arms atainst him, were proud to style 
“themselves his Grand Chamberlain and Grand Marshal.” 

^ At the time of Safdar Jang’s appointment to the pons 
the Rohillas were growing troublesome in the north of Oudh ; and 
he therefore contrived so to shape the- course of imperial policy 
as to subserve his own private ends, and rid the State aud 
himself simultaneously of a formidable enemy. He at first 
obtained some little success ; but fortune, disgusted at a dis- 
honourable breach of faith he committed,* speedily deserted 
him, and the Rohillas penetrated» to Allahabad without the 
Vazir’s being able to subdue them.- In this dilemma, he saw 
no hope of safety, but in the assistance of the Mahrattas, which 
he obtained by the promise of a large subsidy. "Thus strength- 
ened, he again ventured to meet the foe, defeated their army, 
and overran their country. To such a wretched plight were the 
humbled Rohillas reauced that they thought themselves fortunate 
iu obtaining a few villages.for the support and maintenance of 
their chiefs. 

Safdar Jang was soon again plunged in war, and this time 
with his nominal sovereign. On his return to Dehli he discovered 
that during his abseuce his influence at court had been supplanted 
by one Jáwíd, a eunuch, a difficulty which he immediately 
removed by the assassination Of the unfortunate Jáwíd. The 

exasperated emperor eagerly sought an opportunity of retaliation, 

but to such a miserably low ebb had the imperial authority 
fallen, that he could only effect his purpose by setting up another 
rival to the presumptuous offender, and Gházíuddín, grandson of 
Asaf Jah, was the individual selected. Civil war ensued, and 
lasted for six months ; and at the end of that time it was only 
terminated by Safdar Jang condescending to make peace on his 
own terms, which were that he should receive the two provinces 
of Oudh and Allahabad in lieu of the single one of Oudh which 
he had previously held. In the union of these two governments 
may be perceived the first approach towards the alteration of 
the boundaries assigned by Akbar to the Sabah of Oudh. 

Safdar Jang died in the year 1754, and was succeeded Dy his 
son Shujduddanl ah, not through any fault of lis rival Ghází-ud-díu, 
who would apparently have been ouly too gratified to oust him, 
had he found it possible to do so. Shujéuddaulah was left un- 

isturbed for two years, when the third invasion of Ahmad  Sháh 
ráuí occurred. This was entirely due to Gházi-ud-dín's treacher- 





* Hisseizure of the territory held  gash his late ally. 
the widow of Qalam Khau Ban- T Elphinstone, 660. 
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jus attack upon Ahmad Sháh's governor of the Panjab, but 
carcely had the invader crossed that province before Ghaziuddin 
uceeeded in. obtaining his forgiveness. But though the chief 
rimiaal was thus pardoned, the countr y which had the misfortume 
o own him as its minister was not absolved from the consequences 4 
f his crime. Ahmad Sháh demanded pecuniary compensation, and 
‘lected to obtain it by the’ plunder of cities, towns and provinces. 
The part assigned to Glrázi-ud-dín in the business was to proceed 
gainst aud levy acontrihution from Shujéuddaulah, and the task 
vas no doubt thoroughly consonant with his own inclinations, But 
10Wever great his dislike of the son of his old rival, he was not 
he man to go to war for arfidea, when in other directions more 
substantial reasons for engaging in the same pursuit invited his 
uttention. He had advanced no further than Farakhábád when he 
received the exciting intelligence of Ahmad Sháh's retirement from 
India, so he immediately relinquished the intended expedition into ` 
Oudh, and with the least possible delay set out on his return to 
Dehli. The single publie act he performed before he started was 
characteristic of the individual who had once already provoked the 
wrath of the Durani Chief and done so with impunity. Ahmad 
Shah had, previous to his departure, appointed Najibuddatitah, a 
noble Rohilla, commander-in-chief at Dehli; and Ghaziuddin, com- 
pletely ignoring the appointment, bestowed ‘the office on one of 
his own ‘adherents, Ahmad Khan, Baugash, chief of Farakhábád. 
He took the precaution at the samestime of str engthening himself 
by an alliance with those ever-ready mercenaries, the Mahrattas, 
and then marched on to Dehli. 

The respite Shujauddauiah thus obtained was of very brief dura- i 
tion, however. Ghaziuddin and the Mahrattas having a little 
leisure time on their hands, entered into an agreement to turn it 
to account by taking possession of Oudh. Shujéuddaul lah, on his 
side, prepared for the contest by courting the friendship of Najíbud- 
daulah and his former opponents, the Rohillas. The Mahratta at- 
tack fell first on Rohilkhand, and the result of it is briefly summed 
in the statement that “1,300 villages were destroyed in little more 
“than a morith, while the Rohillas were obliged to retreat for 
“ safety to the mountains." *  Shujáuddaulah's own interests for- 
“bade his disregarding the critical position of his allies ; and he 
“made a rapid march against the Mahrattas, surprised their army, 
and drove them with heavy loss across the Ganges. Disturbing 
rumours now arrived of Ahmad Sháh's fourth invasion, and peace, 
was hastily concluded. (1759). 

The Mahratta forces were at this time divided into two boq 
commanded respectively by Datají Sindia and Malhár Ráo Holl 
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Both were separately encountered, defeated, and almost annihilated 
by the Duránís.* But notwithstanding this great calamity the 
Mahratta power was not yet broken. The supreme command of 
their armies was conferred on the peshwá's cousin, Sedásheo Rao 
Bhao, and " whatever the nation possessed either of power or 
^ magnificence was brought forth to give weight to Sedasheo Bhao. 
“The news of the misfortunes of Sindia and Holkár were only a 
“fresh stimulus to exertion ; and it seemed to be resolved by one 
“great and decisive effort to put the finishing stroke to the con- 
m ids of Hindüst&n." 

The Durénis in the meantime, had not been idle, and the forces: 
were now marshalled on both sides ; ; the splendid prize within 
grasp of the victor was the vacant? throne of Hindüstán, anda 
subsidiary issue to be determined: was whether it should hencefor- 
ward be occupied by the Muslim or the,Hindá. On one side were 
ranged the Mahrattas with many a powerful band of Rájput auxil- 
jarles ; on the other was the Durání host, reinforced by Najibud- 
daulah and the Rohillas, One chief of any consequence aloue 
remained irresolute which side to join ;} the Nawab of Oudh was 
for the time arbiter of the destinies of Hindüstán. His position 
was difficult and perplexing ; ou the one hand he must ally himself 
with the enemy of his father, on the other, he must make common 
cause with the enemies of his faith. Fully appreciating the nature 
of the situation, and conscious of the importance of securing his 
alliance, Ahmad Shah was cant6ned for the rains at Anupshahr on 
the frontier of Oudh, ready to join forces with him if he declared in 
favour of the Muhammadan princes, and equally ready to commence 
hostile operations against him if he ventured to choose the opposite 
alternative, At length by the intervention of Najíbuddaulah he 
was prevailed upon to throw the weight of his power into the 
Durání scale, 

The great contest commenced with desultory attacks on either 
side, which continued until at last the Mahrattas began to suffer 
from scarcity of provisions. The Bhao then opened negotiations, 
and Shujáuddaulah became the medium of communication between 
him and the chiefs of the Durání army.§ The Nawáb himself 
strongly advocated peacé, but the far-sightedness of Najíbuddaulah 
accurately gauged the dangers to be anticipated from neglecting 
so favourable an opportunity of crushing the Mahrattas, and the 
counsel of Shujáuddaulah was overborne. How little worth is the 
strongest fortification, or the most stubborn valour of its defenders 


* Elphinstone, 657. the rightful suecessor of Alamgír was 
t On the death of Alamgir IT, ano- away in Bengal (Elphinstone, 63.) 
her member of the royal family was ft bid, 659. 

raised to the throne by Gháziuddíu, — $ Ibid, 662, 

but his title was never acknowledged ; t 
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against a prolonged attack of famine the event of recent years 
have fearfully exemplified, and the Mahrattas unable to obtain 
peace had to choose between eabsolute starvation and meeting 
their enemies in the open field. They elected to do the USD. 
aud a pitched battle was the result. 

The battle of Panipat occupies one of the most prominent places 
in the history of India; but we are only concerned in seeing what 
was the share in it of the governor of Oudh, and how he comport- 
ed himself in that memorable engagement. By means of infor- 
mation received from his spies he was the first to apprise Ahmad 
Sháh of the approach of the Mahrattas, and thus, of course, render- 
ed him a signai service; but his subsequent conduct proved him 
to be on this occasion, as always, a lukewarm and untrustworthy 
ally. The position assigned to him was next to the grand vazir, 
who when the battle was at,its height was fighting, though hotly 
pressed, with most indomitable courage and rallying his waver- 
ing troops. “ Ride,” said he to one of those near him, “to Shujá- 
“uddaulah, and tell him that if he does not support me immediately, 
“I must perish.” But Shujá to his shame be it recorded, though 
he kept his ground, took no further part in the action* He 
seems to have considered that nothing but his own individual 
interests had to be regarded, and that they were best served by 
his remaining an inactive spectator while Durání and Mahratta 
were engaged in the work of mutual destruction. Such, at least, 
is the conclusion suggested by c&mparing his behaviour on this 
occasion with his prompt and vigorous action in aid of the 
Rohillas when he knew that their subjection would be but the 
prelude to the invasion of his own territories; his support of 
his allies in both instances was exactly proportioned to the degree 
in which it conduced to the furtherance of his own selfish aims, 

The Durání chief was victorious, but the confederacy of the 
Muhammadan priuces dissolved immediately on the cessation 
of their common danger. Ahmad Shah appears to have attached 
so little value to the throne of Dehli that he disdained to seat 
himself upon it, and returned home without attempting to 
derive any profit from his victory.f  Shujáuddaulah too, 
reaped no further advantage from it than that it prevented 
Gháziuddín and the Mahrattas from forming a second league 
against him. This relief, indeed, should not be underrated ; 
it came to him most opportunely, for he had of late 
created a new foe against whom it became necessary for him to 
employ his utmost resources, 

On hearing of the successes of the English in the Carnatic 
Alivardi Khan, sábahdár of Bengal, Orissa and Behar, uttered d 
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memorable prophecy that as soon as he was dead, and Sirajuddau- 
lah succeeded him, the * hat-men " would possess themselves of 
“all the shores of Hind," and “when urged to take measures 
forthe prevention of such a contingency asked his advisers— 
“ What wrong have the English done me that I should wish them ill ? 
* look at yon plain covered with grass ; should you set fire to it, 
* there would be no stopping its progress. and who is the mau then 
“ who shall put out a fire that shall break forth at sea and from 
“ thence come out upon land? Beware of lending an ear to such 
“ proposals again : for they will produce nothing but evil.”* His 
successor, however, strove to stem the tide of English conquest ; 
but the attempt was futile, and fo the extent at least of his 
own dominions, his prediction was fulfilled within a year after 
his decease. The “hat-men” thus became neighbours of the 
Nawab of Oudh, and he soon made them his enemies. The 
circumstances which led to that result may be briefly told as 
follows. Shah Alam, son of Alamgir II, and heir apparent, 
justly apprehensive of the designs of Gháziuddín, had in the 
year 1756 fled from his. father's court, and now (1758) seeing 
the unsettled state of the provinces, held by the nominee of their 
late conquerors, caused himself to be formally invested süábahdár 
of them, under the impression that he could easily get them into 
his possession, Inthe meantime Muhammad Kuli Khan, cousin 
of Shujáuddaulah, and governor of Allahabad, had on perfectly 
different grounds determined, on an invasion of Bengal, and with 
he view of procuring the semblauce of a good cause, permitted 
hah Alam to become the nominal leader of a joint expedition. 
Shujauddaulah also was applied to, and professed to throw him- 
self heart and soul into the scheme, but, as the event proved, 
with no greater sincerity than usual. For when the expedition 
was about to start, he contrived to persuade Shah Alam and 
Muhammad Kuli Khan to go on in advance, telling them that he 
would follow as soon as possible, and when they had got as far 
as Patna, proceeded to accomplish the only object, perhaps, he had 
in view, by seizing his cousin’s fortof Allahabad. Muhammad 
‘Kuli Khan immediately retraced his steps in hopes of being able 
to recover it ; but having, with sadly misplaced confidence, ven- 
tured to trust himself in Shujáuddaulah's hands he was speedily 
put to death, Shah Alam, deprived of his ally, was compelled 
to abandon his enterprise and thus ended the abortive attempt 
to get possession of Bengal, in which Shujáuddaulah first declared 
imself an enemy of the English, though as yet he had taken no 
ive part against them. We must uot omit to point out that the 
cal effect of these transactions was that Shuj4uddaulah reunited the 
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temporarily divided dominions of his predecessor Safdar Jung, and 
became sole master of the two sfibahs of Oudh and Allahabad. 

At the close of 1759, Alamgir II. was assassinated by direction 
of Ghaziuddiv, who on the approach of Ahmad Shah fled for refuge 
into the Jat country. Shah Alam now assumed the title of-* 
Emperor ; and bestowed that of Vazir on* Shujáuddaulah, in whose 
hands he continued a mere puppet for some time after. In 1760, 
this worthy pair again invaded Bengal; and Patna was, as before, 
selected as the point of attack. "Twice did they besiege that city, 
twice were they compelled to raise the siege; and when regular 
operations thus proved unsuccessful, the Emperor, still in some 
measure supported by the Nawab, occupied himself in making 
desultory incursions into the territory of Bengal ‘This state of 
affairs continued for some months, until at.last Major Carnac, 
the English commander, forced.the Mughul army into an engage- 
ment, and finally defeated it in the’ very month in which the ^ 
battle of Panipat was fought. 

This defeat kept Shujauddaulah quiet for a time, but the fire 
still smouldered ; it was subdued, but not extinguished, and if 
required but the slightest fanning to cause it to break out afresh, 
This was not long wanting. Mir Kasim on the termination of his 
ephemeral tenure of the Government of Bengal, fled for protec- 
tion to the Nawáb of Oudh, who readily espoused his cause, with 
very much the same intention as he had undertaken to assist 
Muhammad Kuli Khan, that is, of*finding an opportunity. of seizing 
his ally’s territory for himself.§ With Pharaoh-like obduracy, he 
suffered reverse after reverse without paying the slightest heed to 
the instruction it conveyed; again was he defeated at thrice un- t 
lucky Patna, and at the end of 1764 endured a more decisive ~ 
defeat than any which had preceded it, at the famous battle of 
Baxar.|| It was then determined to depose him and put the Em- 
peror, who made peace with the English and joined their camp, 
in possession of all his territories with the exception of Benares 
and Ghazipur, which were granted to the English by an imperial 
farman.€] The very existence of the Nawáb Vazir's dynasty was 
thus threatened, but even yet his power and spirit both remained, 


* Ithas been seen that Safdar 
Jang was the first Nawáb-Vazír, but 
on his death Ghaziuddin had in- 
stalled himself in the office of Vazír, 
and Shujáuddaulah did mot obtain 
it until the period mentioned in the 
text (Elphinstone, 652; Murray’s 
History of India, 331; Aitchison's 
Treaties II, 2). 

+ Murrays History of India, 
330-331. 


f That isin January 1781 (Aitchi- 
son's Treaties II, 2); the battle of 
Panipat took place ou the 6th of that 
month (Elphiustone, 663). Hence the 
remark we made above as to the oppor- 
tuneness of the relief afforded to 
Shujaudaulah by the overthrow cd 
the Mahrattas-at Panipat. 

§ Aitchison’s Treaties, IT, 2. 
- || Murray’s History of India, 3371 
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unbroken ; his antagonism to the British was to he at last termi- 
nated by the magic of a mighty name. The middle of the year 
1765 found him again encamped with a large army on the frontier 
ores “He had been joined by many Afghans and Mahrattaa, 
aud there-was no small reason to expect a general coalition of all 
“the native powers against the English. But the «ame of Clive 
“quelled in an instant all opposition. The enemy implored peace 
“in the humblest language, and submitted to such terms as the 
“ new governor chose to dictate,”* 

The hard measure meted out to the Nawab by the treaty + of 
1764 was disapproved by the Court of Directors, who plainly re- 
coguized the fact that he was a very useful bulwark against the 
inroads of the Mahrattas, whose power was again becoming for- 
midable ; and the terms conceded to him by Clive were suggested 
by the spirit of the Court of Directors’ comment on the arrange- 

“ments of the preceding year. The Nawab was reinstated in all 
his possessions, with the exception of the Sarkars of Allahabad and 
Korah, which were given to the Emperor for the support of his 
dignity and expenses, and this distribution of territory continued 
in force until Shah Alam committed the ill-advised act of leaving 
the protection of the British for that of the Mahrattas. His title 
to his two Sarkárs was thus destroyed, and in 1773 they were 
formally sold to the Nawáb for half a million sterling.j 

One more transaction only of the reign of Shujáuddaulab 
requires to be narrated. "When “it occurred, Clive lad passed 
away from the scene of Indian history, and Warren Hastings 
had become Governor-General ; and such was the participation 
in it of the latter, that it has left a lasting stain not on his 
name alone, but on that of his country also. S We refer to 
the conquest of Rohilkhand. Gladly would we pass it over in 
sileuce, but it exercised too great au infiuence on the fortunes 
of Oudh to admit of our following such a course. The events 
which ultimately led to it commenced in the year 1771. The 
Mahrattas then threatened an invasion of Rohilkband ; and the 
Rohillas in alarm applied for succour to the Nawab of Oudh, who 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with them, they 
on their part stipulating to pav the Nawáb forty lakhs of rupees 
on the expulsion of the Mahrattas. The treacherous and unprin- 
cipled Nawab, ever greedy after the possessions of his allies, and 
fearful now, moreover, of permanently losing what had once been 
a portion of his own, and he still hoped to recover|| went off to 

enares to solicit assistance from the English,—not against the 

rattas, the enemies of his allies, but against those allies 
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themselves; the grounds of his complaint against them were 
that they were unable to resist the Mahrattas, and had failed 
in their pecuniary obligations. 

“There was in India,” says Macaulay, “one army and only O08 
“against which even those proud Caucasian tribes could not stand. 
“It had been abundantly proved that neither tenfold odds, uor 
“ the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic nations, could avail 
“aught against English science and resolution. Was it possible to 
“induce the Governor of Bengal to let out to hire the irresistible 
“energies of the imperial people, the skill against which the ablest 
“chiefs of Hindostan were helpless as infants, the discipline 
“ which had so often triumphed over the frantic struggles of fanati- 
“cism and despair, the unconquerable British courage which is 
* never so sedate and stubborn as towards the close of a doubtful 
“and murderous day + 

“This was what the Nawab Vizier asked and what Hastings” 
“granted. A bargain was soon struck. Each of the negotiators had 
“what the other wantéd. Hastings was in need of funds to carry 
“on the Government of Bengal and to send remittances to London, 
“and Sujah Dowlah had an ample revenue. Sujah Dowlah was 
“bent on subjugating the Rohillas ; and Hastings had at his dis- 
“posal the only force by which the Rohillas could be subjugated. 
“It was agreed that an English army should be lent to the Nawab 
“Vizier and that for the loan, he should pay four hundred 
“thousand pounds sterling, besidés defrayipng all the charge of the 
* troops while employed in his service. . . . .... . We hasten 
"to the end of this sad and disgraceful story. ‘The war ceased. | 
“The finest population in India was subjected toa greedy, cow- j 
*ardly, cruel tyrant. Commerce and agriculture languished. 
“The rich province which had tempted the cupidity of Sujah 
* Dowlah became the most miserable part even of his miserable 
“dominions. Yet is the injured nation not extinct. At long 
“intervals gleams of its ancient spirit.have flashed forth; and 
* even at this day, valour and self-respect and a chivalrous feeling, 
“rare among Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance of the great 
“crime of England, distinguish that noble Afghan race. To this 
“day they are regarded as the best of all sepoys at the cold steel ; 
“and it was very recently remarked by one who had enjoyed 
* great opportunities of observation, that the only natives of India 
“to whom the word gentleman can with perfect propriety be 
“applied are to be found among the Rohillas.”} 

The close of Shujáuddaulah's dishonourable career is appropriate. 
ly marked by such a crowning act as the acquisition of Rohilkha 








* After the Mahrattashad extort- ed, etc. (Aitchison’s Treaties. IL, 
ed from the Emperor the grant of + Aitchison’s Treaties, IL, 8. 
the districts of Allahabad and Korah, I Macaulay’s Essays, Warr 
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That event took place in the year 1774; in 1775 Shujáuddaulah 
was we were going to say (of him as of Saádat Khán), 
gathered to his fathers, but the expression itself reminds us 
that "he was the first of his line whose body was not carried 
* west, that his ashes might mingle with the dust of his fathers. 
* He was buried at Faizabad in the Gulah-báríf, a mausoleum 
* which is still an ornament to the place," *—as is the photograph 
of it to the book from which we quote this passage. 

Asafuddaulah, son of Shujíuddaulah, succeeded to dominions 
more extensive than had yet been held by any Muhammadan 
governor of Oudh, but he was not destined to retain them long in- 
tact. Immediately on his accession a,treaty was concluded by which 
Benares, Gbázipur, Jaunpur and the possessions of Rájá Chait 
Singh were ceded to the British Government.| Benoudha, the 
whole of which had since the time of Safdar Jang been united 
under one ruler, was now again split asunder, and forthe third 
time almost along the meridian of Ayodhyá lay a political and 
religious frontier. Ou both sides of it indeed Bráhmanism, which 
we have twice seen, first on one side and then on the other, 
fostered and encouraged by mighty kings, had become the religion 
of the masses, and so far as they were concerned had altogether 
driven its old antagonists from the field ; but those who wielded the 
sceptre on either side professed two newer faiths commonly sym- 
bolized by the crescent and the cross; on the west ruled the 
Asiatic, the Muslim, the vassal of the Great Mughul; the east 
owned the sway of the European, the Christian, the subject of the 
King of England. 

To the English reader of Indian history, Asafuddaulah is chiefly 
“known by his unsuccessful attempts to appropriate and resume the 
jágírs of the Begams, his mother and his grandmother. These 
domestic squabbles were referred to Warren Hastings, and thus 
obtained some political importance, but we need not describe 
them in detail ; we concentrate our attention on one of the results 
they produced. With the single unfilial object of being as 
far as possible away from his mother, impudens liquit patrios 
Penates !—Asafuddaulah finally transferred his capita] from F'aizá- 
bád to Lucknow. | 

Even Faizábád, which had eclipsed Ayodhya, now became a 
mere provincial town ; and though the province of Oudh still con- 
tinued to exist as before, Benoudha ceased to contain its capital 
and to be of any paramount importance in its history. Not even 
now, however, did the outline of the old division entirely disap- 
l E ; on Saádat Ali Khán's settlement of his territories after the 








eaty of 1801, four wizámaís were formed and one of them, 
at of Sultánpur, approximately coincided with Pachhim-rát, the 
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western portion of Benoudha, nor did any alteration of its limits 
take place until the annexation of tbe province. Kingdom, we 
should rather say ; for its elevation from the lesser to the greater 
dignity occurred in the year 1819, when Gháziuddín Haidar, the then 
Nawáb, supported by the British. Government, formally ici: 
his allegiance to the house of Taimur, and assumed the emblems 
of sovereignty. Aud bitterly, according to local tradition, did 
the titular Emperor resent this insult to his authority. A pomp- 
ous embassy was despatched to Ghaziuddin Haidar to deliver 
inimical congratulations to him on his accession to the throne, 
‘and a medallion bearing a legend which, it was suggested, should 
be.impressed on coins struck jn the mint of Oudh. 

Sikka, zad bar haft Kishwar sáyah fazi illah 

Hamidin Muhammad Shah Alam badshah 
ran'the legend on the imperial rupee ;* that recommended for 
Oudh was the following abusive parody of it :— ~ 

Sikka zad bar Awadh ba jaur-i-falak 

An Wazir-i-chunan lain-namak, 

Tke kingdom of Oudh was maintained until the year 1856; 
when the Resident’s recent enquiries having shown that it was 
in a-most deplorable state, and that the improvement which had 
been-one of the conditions of the treaty of 1801, and which Lord 
Hardinge had peremptorily demanded seven years before, had not 
been carried out, it was permanently annexed to the British 
empire. By whom this was effected is told in the following com- 

" memorative couplet : : 

Peceavi, I have (sinned) Sindh, wrote Ellenborough proud ; 

Dalhousie wrote much shorter, Vovi, | have (vowed) Oudh. F 
And following the actual meaning of the latter verb, we may add 
that the events of the followiug year furnished a terrible illustra- 
tion of those unforeseen results which says the satirist so frequently 
qualify the satisfaction anticipated from the “ voti peracti." + 

We have now completed the history of the province of which 
Ayodhyá was the capital so faras to have shown the successive 
dyuasties it has been governed by, and the changes it has from 
time to time undergone in territoria] extent; hereafter we pro- 
pose to give onr attention to various points connected with its 
internal history. 


~d 


(To be continued.) 








* So says the story;and though Indian Antiquities.) 
Shih Alam had ceased to reign before + Juvenal X. 5, 6, Thus rendered 
1819, rupees struck at the Caleutta by Dr. Badham :— 
mint at à much latter date still con- What unrepented project hast t 
tinued to bear a legend differing only framed? 
in the arrangement of the words from What vow preferred nor wish’d t 
that given in the text (Prinsep’s gift reclaimed ? 
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^ CART .VIIL—TOBACCO AS A SOURCE OF IMPERIAL 
REVENUE. 


T is a general belief that the taxation of tobacco has been often 
under the consideration of Government and that in such 
thrice-threshed chaff there can now be no hope of finding any 
wheat. This belief is, however, quite at variance with facts, for 
tobacco as à source of imperial revenue has never been adequately 
considered. One measure (the Madras Monopoly Regulation of 
1811) was, itis true, most voluminously discussed at the time, 
turned inside out and finally patched to death; but this 
attention was not directed to the general question of to- 
bacco, taxation but to a particular measure bad in conception, 
faulty.in application and disastrous in. results, Beyond this the 
subject of taxing tobacco has obtained only the most perfunctory 
attention not, I believe, from any inadequate estimate of its 
importance, for this is admitted readily enough, but from the pre- 
valence of a vague impression that the whole subject was “once 
upon a time” thoroughly tested and under the ordeal broke down. 
I would therefore bring forward the taxation of tobacco as a 
novelty, at any rate as a subject deserving of one fair hearing. 

The vague impression referred to above origiuated, I feel sure, in 
the fiasco of the Madras Monopoly, and I will therefore refer to that 
measure at some length. Madras has always been foremost in the 
matter of tobacco in India, and though the cultivation of Tirhoot 
and Araean has of late increased both in area and popularity, that 
Presidency produces at the present day the largest quantity of the 
best quality. Sixty years ago its prominence was even more strik- 
ing, and when a revenue system still inchoate was being licked into 
shape, tobacco naturally received early and earnest attention. But 
the means employed for the realization of revenue were not 
such as recommend themselves to us now-a-days. By a formal 

enactment of 1811 the cultivation of tobacco except under license 
was made illegal in Malabar and Canara, (and soon after in 
Coimbatore also)—then as now the chief tobacco-producing districts 
of Madras, indeed of India. The price of tobacco was fixed by Go- 
verument, its sale was eutrusted to native officials appointed for tho 
purpose, aud the most severe penalties were enacted against con- 
traband cultivation, import and export, while at every step of its 
ourse from the field to the consumer the leaf moved and had its 
eing ouly under (native) official supervision. In the following 
ear it was subjected by regulatious to further duties, aud in 
the next even the amount carried about by boud fide travellers 
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was brought under surveillance—as if revenue from tobacco 
was a matter of pice! ‘Translations of these enactments were 
made into all the languagese of the Presidency and circulat- 
ed by Government, but with about as much effect as maw 
translation of any other enactment. So vexatious and sedreb- 
ing a measure should never have been expected to succeed 
in such provinces as Malabar and Canara; and its failure half 
a century ago was not surprisiug. Year after year it had to 
be supplemented by regulations of local application, and yet in 
nine years, in 1820, the clandestine introduction of tobacco into 
Madras and the smuggling outrages, attended in many cases with 
loss of life, had become so serioys as to compel the local Government 
to increase their expenditure bya very large amount for the 
maintenance of an armed preventive force and their code by ano- 
ther special act providing in a series of elaborate paragraphs, (con- 
structed apparently on the basis that the sole aim of the native 
public is the benefit of the Government finances) for the secure 
storage of tobacco in districts where Europeans did not exist, 
And yet for twenty years more the Government continued 
to net annually its paltry three to six lakhs and corruption 
grew and flourished. It was impossible it should be other- 
wise, In the first place the rates had been fixed too high, 
in the second the districts producing the: best tobacco saw 
their produce exported for the benefit of other and more paying 
markets, and in the third the districts to which the regulations 
were applied were so situated both as'regards sea-board and Native 
States that smuggling and contraband export were carried on to an 
enormous extent with complete impunity. But at last these evils 
became too manifest to permit argument, and the monopoly was ` 
brought to the bar ofan administration nearly two generations 
ahead in knowlege of the country of that which had created it. 
Tardily though the change was entertained, the mass of evidence 
for the proséention was so overwhelming that Act (India) IV of 
1853 was at once passed repealing the ill-judged regulations of 
1811, and such portions of subsequent enactments as referred 
to the subject of tobacco. From Canara came the verdict that, 
it was “most odious and highly oppressive,” that its collec- 
tion caused “misery to thousands.” Coimbatore described how 
at irregular intervals the Government depóts were attacked and 
plundered by armed gangs who by their numbers overpowered 
the minority of the guard who were not in collusion with them. 
The Malabar authorities branded the measure as “a system by 
which lawless and desperate habits are engendered and fostered i 
the minds of large bodies of the people." Cochin sent in a list 

“ extensive gang robberies,’ one tobacco smuggler alone having 
200 and odd persous in his service! Travancore was of opinio 
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was atrocious. The tobacco was cut by its owner in the fields, was 
prepared by him and brought by him when prepared to the Govern- 
ment depot. Hence it was distrilfuted by the local native officials to 
. the surrounding taluquas where the tehsildars, receiving a fixe& 
commission for this work, either sold it in certain legalized amounts 
back to the ryots or disposed of it to licensed vendors, in short, got 
rid of it, —the vendors being prohibited * by law’ from charging an 
advance of more than 12 per cent ou the Government price. It is- 
quite unnecessary to point out the openings here offered to dis- 
honesty at each step ; suffice it to say that it was soon discovered 
by comparing receipts with collections and averages of production 
and consumption, that corruptien on the most magnificent, the Cas 
Chitty, scale obtained throughout all grades of those coucerned 
in the valuable monopoly. Not only therefore in the area of 
its incidence, but also in the actual method and character of 
the monopoly, is a ready explanation of its failure to be obtained. 
Its results throw additional light on tbe fiasco, and at the risk of 
being tedious I will notice them, for since the majority of objectors 
to tobacco-taxation argue from analogies drawn from very dis- 
similar facts, it is most important that their chief argument, the 
failure of a former attempt to ‘exploit’ tobacco, should be shewn 
to have no force when applied against such a measure as 1 would 
advocate. The results, then, were most disastrous, inasmuch as 
being left their own custodians, every official whom the tobacco 
passed made his profit out of it, and by so much, increased its price 
to the ultimate consumer, These accumulated exactions led.&s-ééee- 
decline of the legitimate and the inaease of contraband éultivation 
-~itself followed by increassd corruption of officials—while the high 
price of the lawful article led to discontent exhibited, not like the 
Opposition to the Income Tax of recent date,—in correspon- 
dence in newspapers but, by serious riots. It led to a most exten- 
sive and formidable system of smuggling not ouly between districts 
but from coast to coast, from the Coromandel in the north to Tra- 
vancore in the south, to Ceylon, Bengal and Burmah, and finally, to: 
ihe upkeep of a costly preventive service increasing largely the 
work of courts and diminishing by the price of its maintenance the . 
already meagre returns of the measure, Even regarded financially 
the movopoly was not successful in its results. The total gross 
collections in the three most flourishing years of its existence, 
1847-48-49, or after thirty-eight years of elaboration, were 32 
lakhs of rupees. The charges of collection aggregated during the 
same period 13 lakhs, Jeaving as net revenue 19 lakhs, from 
which has to be deducted the loss of revenue by the throwing u 
of lands and the spread of contraband cultivation with also the cos 
of the constant legal proceedings and the preventive force. Indee 
when the sacrifice of morality, official and public, and of hfe is 
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that it was “a prolific source of crime.” In short the Board of 
Revenue soon had such a ‘ well-selected assortment ' of complaints 
before it that it reported to the «Government its opinion that it 
Mas desirable to do away with “a monopoly which keeps some . 
thousands of people in criminal opposition to the law ; engen- 
dering at the same time loose and wandering habits which prevent 
their ever settling down as peaceable subjects ; a monopoly which 
demoralizes a great body of our pubiie servants who more or less 
will always connive at, if they do not share in, so profitable a 
traffic; a monopoly which leads at one time to vexatious 
domiciliary visitations and their attendant exactions, at another 
to violent and bloody collisions.” Add to this the very serious 
increase of work thrown upon the courts, and the necessity imposed 
upon the Goverument of maintaining a large and costly force 
of armed preventive officers and finally, the disparity between net 
revenue and gross collections,—during 1833 to 1843, the average 
annual collections were eight lakhs, the net revenue five—and the 
evidence for the prosecution was complete and crushing. ‘So the 
monopoly was abolished. But js the failure of such a measure 
any argument against the consideration of tobacco as a proper 
object of taxation ? 

During the thirty years of its existence it had to be almost 
annually subjected to amendment and modification, but had finally 
to be abandoned; and yet it is oy the remembrance of this that 
those who speak of the subject of tobacco revenue as exhaust- 
-ed ara guided. They know that at one time there was an exten- 
sive system-.d: revenue cuieetjion from this article which in prac- 
tice proved an utter failure, and on ihia knowledge, they vaguely 
condemn in general terms any interference witi! tke »negple’s tobac- 
co. But, while remembering the fiasco of the Madras Monopoiy;.it 
would surely be only fair to bear in mind also some of the causes 
that led to its disgrace. Canara and Malabar sixty years ago were 
completely in the middle ages of our rule in India, quite innocent of 
the appliances of civilization. The people on their coasts were still 
lawless and, though conscious of a greater power, gave their first 
allegiance to local potentates with strangely sounding titles. Their 
ports had rieza to such importance as they then possessed by a petty 
oae e fide of which tobacco was an important staple. It is 
neédless to say that there were no railways for there were hardly 
roads. Was it surprising then that à most elaborate system of 
taxation held to be unjustified by any local exigencies, inexplicable 
for its apparently arbitrary incidence, and odious for its severity, 
hould fail when suddenly thrust, even in the vernaculars, upon 
b wild a country? But the area of its incidence was by no means 

e least of the imperfections of the measure of 1811, for within 
'tself it carried condemnation. The actual method of its application 
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debited against it, the monopoly can hardly be held to have been 
remunerative. 

Reference to the Madras Monopoly of 1811-50 cannot therefore, 
A-vould submit, be accepted as argument against the propriety of 
now realizing revenue from tobacco. 

The next occasiou on which Tobacco as a source of imperial reve- 
nue came before Government was after the mutinies. In the general 
dislocation of the joints of the country the finances, the sinews of 
the administration, were severely strained, and it became neces- 
sary to devise some extraordinary source of revenue to meet the 
extraordinary demands of the military department. Casting 
about for such a source the Goverfiment of India bethought it 
of tobacco, and by circular letter invited the attention of the local 
Governments to the subject—the invitation being vitiated as far as 
the value of the replies is concerned by the last paragraph of the 
letter, in which the Secretary writes :” I am instructed to convey 
the particular request of the Governor-General in Council that 
the earliest possible (the italics are official) reply may be made.” 
The result was only what might have been expected—a batch of 
unlicked opinions, the very cubs of thought. Nearly every officer 
prefaced his reply with an apology for its incompleteness, excusing 
the crudity of his suggestions and the absurdity of his figures 
by the shortness of the time given for collecting information 
on an unknown subject! Worse than this, the particular line 
of enquiry was laid dowe by the Government of India 
which asked, not for an opinion as to the best method of 
taxing tobacco, but on one method only—‘“the levying of æ 
— special license duty on the sale of tobacco.” It is true that in their 
reply those officers who considered this method the most obnoxious 
of all and unworthy of any attention, passed opinions upon others 
which recommended themselves in preference to it, but they wrote 
apologetically and with reserve, excusing themselves for swerving 
from the line laid down for them. Such enquiry can hardly be 
called adequate when it is considered how very intricate a question 
tobacco in India is. As regards Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor 
contented himself with expressing his opinion that the licensing 
idea was altogether abominable, and the first member of the Board. 
of Revenue, premising that “these remarks are very hastily 
drawn up as I have only been able to give the Bill most imperfect 
consideration,’ also condemned the license duty: the second mem- 
ber in ten lines “ considers the measure very judicious,” adding 
‘as I have been called upon to make ‘the earliest possible reply, 

1ave been unable to consider the matter as fully as I wish to do :" 

.hird member in a few vague sentences 'surmises, ‘ assumes’ 

d ‘thinks’ that ‘perhaps’ the licensing might be feasible, As 

pgards the Punjab, the Lieutenant-Governor did no more than 
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forward the replies of the Judicial and Assistant Commissioners 
of Lahore and the Commissioner of Delhi. The former regretting 
that he has not been able to get* the information wanted returns, 
instead some statistics of population, and the latter follows suit, 
neither of them expressing an original opinion, The Commis- ^ 
sioner of Delhi replied by telegram! But the most grotesque 
is the reply from Madras. Premising that “in anticipation of 
information regarding tobacco being called for, the Government 
in April last had called upon Collectors for reports; the 
Board goes on to say “ these replies had not yet (July) been 
received, but those which reached the Board gave results 
so much at variance with eaeh other, that it is clear that little 
reliance can be placed on them.” The office records “afforded 
no information ou the point under consideration, " so the Board 
“ consulted some of thé chief tobacco merchants of Madras" as 
to the expediency of taxing tobacco—and in half a page gave the ~ 
results of the discussion. And this was the outcome of the thought 
of a Presidency on a most important fiscal measure! The replies 
from Bombay were more creditable but hardly more valuable, for 
starting with an expression of hope that the licensing idea may 
be abandoned, each and every of the writers proceeds to say what 
he can in favour of it and to explain by what means it may -be 
made as little obnoxious as possible. One special point was 
given them to express their opinions upon and they express their 
opinions on that point; but wasif not a publie misfortune that 
when such a source of revenue was under discussion, the intelligence 
of experienced officers should be thus miserably cramped? Had 
the time for.the reply been a month instead of a week and the 
subject the general question of tobacco taxation, the result would 
have been an invaluable collection of new ideas and matured 
opinions. As it was, the Government appealed to its leading 
officers thus: “ We want money: what rate of license will tobacco 
bear? answer within a week.” And the answers that came were of 
three kinds—1, “ The idea of licensing the sale cannot be seriously 
entertained.” 2. “We have had no time to think about it.” 3. 
“There is no information on the subject available, but suppose 
we say so-and-so.” And yet this was the second and last time of. 
the consideration by Government of tobacco as a source of 
imperial revenue. Can it then be fairly said that the question has 
been adequately considered ? 

In the above I have not noticed the replies from the North- 
West Provinces, because they are worthy of separate notice and be- 
cauce from them depends the scheme for revenue realization whic 
I would venture to recommend for adoption. This scheme procee 
on the assumption that no other is practicable. How far t 
assumption is justifiable it is for me to shew, and I will commence 
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with the licensing of sales. Sir George Couper was in 1860 
Secretary to the Government of the North-West Provinces and the 
first letter is from him.  Premisihg that the time for enquiry was 
ytnadequate and no information on the subject was to hand, he pro- 
ceeds to condemu the spirit license duty, and then goes on to suggest 
some tentative rates “determined more on conjecture than by 
any reliable data which, as above stated, are not available.” Mr. 
Lowe, then Secretary to the Board of Revenue, follows with a letter 
in which while assenting to the scheme of Government, he points 
out the complex nature of the trade on which it was proposed to 
levy a license duty, so complex indeed as to make the suggested 
measure intricate almost to imptacticability. Mr. Inglis con- 
tributes a valuable paper from Bareily in which he demonstrates 
the unsuitability to tobacco of a system of sale licenses. Most 
of the traders and wealthier citizens who now support a number 
of tobacco-wallahs by this custom are, ‘as he shows, also land- 
holders, and were a License Act passed they would of course grow 
their own tobacco, They would make presents in tobacco to 
their dependents, their poor relations, probably pay a portion of 
their servants’ wages and even make the leaf do duty as currency 
‘in their actual business. The consequent decrease in the num- 
ber of customers would diminish the number of dealers and 
therefore of licenses. Again, he says, “At present all the cul- 
tivators in the district are cee in tobacco. When their crop 
is ripe they sell a quantity sufficient to enable them to pay their 
rent, Are they to be considered retail dealers and compelled to 
take out licenses?” More arguments of equal weight are brought 
forward to condemn the scheme, but as I shall revert to them later 
on it will suffice now to quote Mr. Inglis’ summing up. “From 
these considerations it will appear that a tax on tobacco, if 
imposed in the form of a license on the dealer,’ would be con- 
stantly and easily evaded ; that it would yield a very small return ; 
tliat it would have a constant tendency to diminish by decreasing : 
the number of dealers; that it would leave untaxed four-fifths 
of the smoking population and would ultimately fall solely 
-on the army or the police, on artisans in Government employ, 
and on men in Government service ; that there would be much 
difficulty in classifying the dealers for the purpose of taxing 
them ; that its first and most certain operation would be to close 
the market which at present exists for home-grown tobacco, and 
that in order to prevent smuggling and evasion of the taxa large 
and expensive preventive establishment would be required which 
ould diminish the profits to Government.” Mr. Freeling, then 
ollector of Boolundshuhur, is more emphatic, for he commences 
his letter with the following :—“ I gather from the letter of the 
Secretary that the Government of India have already decided that 
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the tax must be imposed in the form of a license on sales, and 
therefore I fear my remarks will be considered inapplicable. Still, 
as I believe that such a scheme which evidently originates in 
a state of things existent in Bengal and not so in these Provinces, 
must be a failure and cannot be made to produce the required ` 
revenue, I venture to point out the reasons that lead me to that 
conclusion.”* Itis not however necessary for my purpose to follow 
the writer further. Mr. Strachey, then at Moradabad, follows 
with information collected for him by a native official, premising 
that “notwithstanding the haste with which the enquiry has 
been made, some reliance may be placed on the facts.” The 
next letter is from Mr. Roberts, then Commissioner of the Rohil- 
cund Division, who agreeing with the others that the selection 
of a license on dealers was unfortunate, is further of opinion 
that the rates suggested are excessive. Mr. Fleetwood Williams 
having “neither trustworthy data nor the means of collecting ^ 
them in time” supports the Government scheme in six lines, on 
the theory that let the State impose what it may, “the trade will 
accommodate itself to it!” Mr. Court, then of Allahabad, can- 
not agree with the Government and finishes his very short note 
with the following :—‘“ As my opinion was to be delivered within 
one day, T have been obliged to deliver it crude and undigested.” 
Mr. Gubbins at Agra concludes the series with a most valu- 
able memorandum embodying the data colleeted by him during 
his long acquaintance with abkaree and subjects connected 
with it. His support of the Goyernment scheme was there- 
fore of much weight, were it not that in the last paragraph he 
gave it as his opinion that a better scheme would be a tobacco 
tax “by a duty on the spot where the tobacco is grown," and 
that the best of all would be to apply the Abkaree system to tobacco. 
Thus then it will be seen that (with the exception of Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams) all the leading officers of the North-West Provinces 
condemned the scheme for licensing dealers in tobaeco, and it may 
be considered condemned. But while each writer takes exception 
to a particular form of taxation, all agree as to the propriety 
of taxing tobacco. Thus Mr. Inglis considering a license on 
dealers impracticable suggests a license on cultivation. Mr, 
Freeling, agreeing with him as to the impracticability of the license 
on dealers, advocates a tax on the dry leaf. Mr. Roberts, regretting 
that it is unnecessary since Government had already made up its 
mind to suggest alternatives, supports Mr. Inglis in his preference, 
while Mr. Gubbins writes to prove that while licensing th 
dealer it is just possible it would be better either to apply tL 


* Messrs. Inglisand Freeling agree native, Mr. Inglis a license on cul 
in condemning the licensing of deal- vation, Mr, Freeling a tax on tI 
ers, but each suggests a different alter- dry leaf. 
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Abkaree system to tobacco or levy a duty on it on the spot. All 
are agreed as to the propriety of realizing revenue from tobacco, 
but, having in a few days to make up their minds on a most 
£oranlex subject, cannot agree as to the best method, each 
“in turn condemning the suggestion of the other on the same 
grounds—the extremely intricate nature of the tobacco trade. 
Upon this, indeed, turus the whole question, for the intricacies of 
the trade baffle the advocates of ordinary methods of taxation. 
But to bring out this clearly it is necessary to give a sketch of 
the method of cultivation, preparation, and sale which obtain, for 
from the differences which obtain becomes impossible even by 
an elaborated scale of differential rates to make the incidence ofa 
tax equitable. Further on I make a suggestion which, by taking 
advantage of the tobacco at its earliest stage and before it has 
entered upon any of the numerous phases which afterwards 
“complicate it, simplifies the subject so very materially that a 
single measure, and that an inelastic one, will comprehensively 
embrace it and make the realization of revenue from tobacco a 
matter of the smallest difficulty. Meanwhile to prove the im- 
practicability of extending to this drug the system.of licenses 
on sales or dealers, wholesale or retail, l will briefly notice the 
circumstances of the tobaeco trade, confining myself by preference. 
to that of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. As each of the 
other divisions has its own system, any coufusion of them would 
hopelessly confuse this article, 
The North- West Provinces procures its tobacco from two sources, 
cultivation and importation, the article obtained by each differing 
_from the other in quality and therefore price, and being each 
of them of several qualities and several prices, By cultivation 
the provinces obtain the ‘deysee’ tobacco which though as a rule 
of very inferior description has fairly defined degrees of popularity. 
Generally speaking the distriets to the east of the Jumna produce 
better tobacco then those to tbe west and command better 
prices: notably the produce of Bustee Goruckpore and Oudh. 
Even in the Allahabad Division one locality— Soraon—(east of the 
Jumnua) produces a more popular tobacco than any other, and 
is sold in the city of Allahabad at half an anna the seer dearer 
than the leaf of the other districts of the division. Itis evident 
then that to tax the sales equitably a very nicely drawn scale of 
differential rates would be necessary. But it is not only in the 
differences of prices obtaining between the products of the eastern 
„and western districts, between Oudh and the North-West Provin- 
s generally, and between particular district and district that the 
ficulty of a tax on retail sale is demonstrated, for from the 
aitivation and sale very peculiar difficulties arise Thus in 
he North-West Provinces the rent of land for tobacco cultivation 
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varies most extraordinarily from 6 to 40 rupees per beegah, for by 
tradition certain land—determined by its site and the character 
of the water in the neighbourhood—and only certain land is 
cultivated with tobacco. The kachee in many places will-to¥ 
put in a plough unless he is sure of his “khari pani" aud" 
the result is that such patches command fancy prices 
(in the Cawnpore Municipality's limits for instance) which 
in assessing a retail tax would have to be considered. 
Moreover tobacco is not a crop like any other in its 
distribution, for it is grown only in insignificant patches so 
small often that the produce never goes to a market at all. The 
cultivator lays by a store fer his own consumption, barters some 
of the rest for other country produce, and places the balance to 
his credit with the nearest bunnia in whose books he may be. 
Tobacco, in fact, is among the agricultural population what it 
was years ago in Virginia, a currency, and without being offered ^ 
for sale circulates as a money medium in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of its cultivation. What use then coulda tax on tbe: 
sale be if a moiety of the crop leaked away in driblets before it 
reached any market? When speaking of Moradabad in 1860, Sir 
J. Strachey wrote: “There are small patches of tobacco in almost 
every village, but there are no large cultivators.” And again : 
* Little of the district tobacco is sold for cash. The cultivators bar- 
ter it in the villages for other articles of produce.” And this applies 
pretty generally to all the North- Wegt Provinces, for as the tobacco 
grown there has almost a uniform standard of inferiority, the 
cultivator finds it to his advantage not to offer his produce to 
competition in the markets. He gets more money's worth in grain 
from the owner of the next field. Where the tobacco of a district, 
say Baraitch, is acknowledged as above the average, the contrary 
of course obtains, for the producer exports his tobacco and contents 
himself with the inferior article obtained by importation. It would 
not, therefore, be possible for Government, however careful its 
supervision, to prevent the operation of a direct tax being unfair, 
for the quality of the various tobaccos could never be discovered 
except by the confession of the owner, aud the invariable result 
would be the higher rate being imposed on the inferior article and 
vice versd. Besides, the working of such a procedure would virtu- 
ally be controlled by the Magistrates’ chuprassies. 

In the mode of sale will also be found a very serious 
difficulty, for the taxing of tobacco unless most carefully super- , 
vised would be a direct transit duty. Tobacco when it i 
exported from district to district does not go for sale. It; 
sent for preparation. Thus Chunar at one time could co» 
mand the highest prices for its prepared tobaccos, but thes 
would have been ruinously enhanced had the leaf been taxe 
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en entering the city over and above the ordinary octroi and 
then had to pay again as it passed out in the shape of pre- 
pared tobacco. For just as there. are distinct varieties of the 
leaf, so are there distinct varieties of the prepared article, Chunar 
astill obtains a high price for its hookah tobacco: Lucknow 
‘nawabee’ is very expensive, fetching several rupees a seer, and 
no official staff could be trusted to pronounce upon the respective 
value of each. Corruption would be so profitable that it would 
certainly be universal. In all the above I refer only to the 
home-grown produce, and‘ it is manifest that when to the com- 
plications arising from the varieties I have briefly noticed are added 
also the complications arising from an equally variable import 
trade, the taxation of the sale of tobacco becomes most awkward, 
indeed so intricate as to defy manipulation, The import trade is 
nearly altogether from the east, the neighbourhood_of Patna con- 

—tributing largely. Tirhoot generally supplies a large quantity : the 
produce of Gya is well-known at Allahabad, and Shahabad sends 
westward a considerable quantity. This imported tobacco enters 
the North-West Provinces where the Ganges leaves them, travels 
up the river past Ghazeepore, Chunar, Benares, Mirzapore, to 
Allahabad, there divides with the streams and goes away westward 
to Cawnpore or Etawah, Agraor Furrackabad. At each emporium 
large quantities are landed which on the byparies’ pad-bullocks are 
distributed in maund-bales among the district towns whence the 
tamoolees, punsarees, tumaku-waMahs et id genus omne carry it in 
half packages to the bunnya$ in the streets and the bhootearahs 

. in the serais, its price rising as it travels and changing according 
to the methods of its preparation. 

-- Proceeding then on the assumption that the complex nature of 
tobacco transactions is proved, and that three of the methods 
suggested for securing a revenue from tobacco are impracticable, it 
only remains to discuss—1. The increase of the land tax on 
ground under tobacco. 2. A license on the cultivation, 3. The 
monopoly of cultivation; and 4. The extension to tobacco of the 
Abkarree system. The first two of these are virtually identical, as 
whether you tax the tobacco grown or the tobacco land, the levy 
falls upon the same individual. Of both it is only necessary to say 
that, the question of policy apart, a needless sacrifice of revenue 
is incurred, and ifin realizing revenue its amount is an element 
of importance, this objection should have considerable weight. 
There being in neither of them any peculiarities of construction 
or application, they need not be further discussed. The third 

he monopoly of cultivation’ would necessitate the extension to 
bacco of the system under which at present revenue is realized: 
m opium, which is approximately as follows :—The settlements 
‘the department are made annually, from July to September, 
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licenses of * lumbers being made out in the names of the most 
respectable cultivator of each village, elected it may be by the 
assamees themselves, or nominated officially. He is the go-between 
or representative of all his sub-cultivators, and as a rule all m 
transactions between them and Government are through him. lf 
possible, the lands comprised in a license are confined to one village 
aud it is thought better not to allow 'them to exceed 20 or 25 
beegahs, ‘There are many cases when the lands of one license 
have to be scattered over a good many villages and frequently 
there are several licenses in one village. As a rule, the first 
advances (July ana September) are made simultaneously with the 
final payments for the opium produced and weighed in during 
the preceding weightment season, April and May (on delivery 
of the drug, à. small balance is held back, pending the Opium 
Examiners report, etc.) "These advances have until recently been 
paid at the rate of Rs. 4 per beegah, but now the lands are clas- 
sified and the advances are based on the quality of the land 
supposed to be in the possession of the cultivatorand his charac- 
teras a good assamee—lands producing from one to two seers 
of opium per beegah getting an advance of Rs. 4, from two to four 
Rs, 6, and those above this Rs, 8, the maximum, The adjust- 
ment of these rates is of course left to the discretion of the 
officer. A lumberdar who took out a license for, say 20 beegahs, 
would in all probability have 40 sub-cultivators, and supposing he 
got an advance of Rs. 90, he would advance to his assamees at the 
same rate. It often happens that the lumberdar is unable to get 
the full quantity of land engaged brought under cultivation, and 
in such cases he either returns a portion of the advance or retains 
it as an advance to himself. If he produce opium sufficient to cover 
this advance, well and good ; but if not, it is held as a balance 
. against him personally which he has to refund. 

This system it is evident could be applied very completely to 
tobacco, for the resemblance between the crops is considerable. 
But an objection which seems to me insuperable is the neces- 
sity that would arisefor a costly Tobacco Department with its 
agents and numerous deputies and sub-deputies. It would differ 
from the opium in that instead of factories for the preparation 
of the opium, Government would have to provide a great series 
of * palatial’ store-houses to each of which would have to be 
attached a very large staff of native subordinates. Neverthe- 
less the income would be very considerable, and if the scheme 
is considered favourably it will be no more than it deserves, 
But personally I would deprecate the immense initial outlay P 
the establishment of another department providing unlimit 
opportunities for corruption. 


As regards the extension to tobacco of the Abkarree syste 
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its advocates must admit that the same reason, the intricacies of 
the trade, which proved fatal to gchemes for licensing the sale; 
militates also very considerably against this, It is true that every 
fieanse-holder would become virtually an Abkarree officer, but 
with even such interested supervision I doubt if tobacco would be 
found manageable. At any rate it cannot be gainsaid but that the 
department has not as yet been able to cope effectively with the 
illicit liquor traffic or to prevent its steady increase. Were such 
an additional charge as tobacco-confided to it, it could hardly, unless 
the number of its officers were quadrupled, efficiently discharge 
its duties. ‘Allowing, however, that the- Abkarree Department 
could succeed in extracting revenue from tobacco, I consider that 
such a conclusion to the question would not be justifiable, in- 
asmuch as by the method I advocate a very much larger revenue 
could be collected. If it be admitted that tobacco is a proper 
subject for development into a source of revenue, it can hardly. 
be denied that it is as well to ehoose that method by which the 
largest sum will be fairly realized. This also granted, the ex- 
tensiom to tobacco of both the opium and the Abkarree systems 
stands condemned. All the rival systems are therefore out of the 
field ; and iu their place I would introduce another, for the- 
monopoly of the wholesale purchase and sale of country-grown 
tobacco. 

Before doing so, however, it remains to make good the premiss 
that the taxation of tobacco isenecessary. A few persons conscien- 
tiously believe that the land is already overtaxed and a very 
large number echo their cry—‘“ The land wants rest,” without really 
having any opinion on the matter, and hoping, like the sepia in 
a squirt of ink, to escape consideration of the subject under cover 
of a somewhat flabby philanthropy. The let-alone policy has there- 
fore two classes of advocates,* the few thinkers who, overworked 
themselves, are ready to forego a possibly advantageous change 
rather than disturb afresh a people becoming reconciled to a bad 
Tot, and the many talkers who largely moved thereto by idleness 
deprecate interference with existing arrangements on the vague 
ground that change would be “ mischievous.” Lord Northbrook has 
declared that so long as the revenue suffices to meet expenditure, he 
does not feel justified in entertaining schemes for additional taxa- 
tion. Thisis a ‘broad principle’ which must command respect ; 
but even I] of four years’ residence in India have seen broad 
principles excellent in themselves quoted in justification of most 

‘narrow policy. And in pushing the theory of let-moderately- 
ell-alone too far as regards revenue realization, the Government 






* This article was in type before the “ India-wants-rest " theory reach- 
e Pall Mall Gazettes remarks on ed this country. 
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runs the risk of perpetuating a great fiscal scandal. For what is 1% 
but ascandal that our financiers, scraping pice, pice off the poor- 
est men's incomes (under such mames as of Pandhri), piee off fagots 
of wood and wheels and cow-dung, making for economy’s 

our jails into schools of industry, and our penal settlement a felon’s 
Arcadia, have neglected the lakhs of rupees that lie under 
their hands from a tax on tobacco? That they have neglected 
it, the first portion of this paper proves, for inadequate and perfunc- 
tory consideration is just as much neglect as faint praise is damn- 
ing. And is the subject to be always negleeted ? Beeause Lord 
Northbrook has passed his word that taxation shall not be excessive, 
are schemes devised for the,purpose of ameliorating the popular 
burdens to be dismissed as “ mischievous”? I hope not, for though 
firmness in inaction when the consequences of action are uncertain 
may be admirable, it becomes obstinacy as soon as the change is 
shown to be for the good of the country. And I am of opinion, being 
supported therein by the many respected officers whose names 5 
have mentioned in the course of this paper, that the taxation of 
tobacco is proper, and that properly carried out the measure 
would be most beneficial, for, with the large income regularly avail- 
able from it added to the yearly revenue, the Government could 
afford to curtail petty taxation. consider then that the taxation 
of tobacco is necessary, inasmuch as it is theaim of the ad- 
ministration to harass the tax-payer as little as possible, and inas- 
much as the Government would* be able, were a large revenue 
from this source available, to redüce the irritation which in the 
opinion of the best informed officials in the country our multitude 
of small and searching imposts has created. A tobacco tax equal 
in its incidence and simple in application would, to descend from 
the general to the particular, enable the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces to abolish the Pandhri tax—as abominable to 
him as vexatious to the taxed. Such a scheme I venture to consider 
the following would be if elaborated by those who are conversant 
witb the mysteries of revenue administration. I will give the scheme 
first in the form of an imaginary enactment for the MONOPOLY BY 
THE STATE OF THE WHOLESALE PURCHASE AND SALE OF COUNTRY- 
GROWN TOBACCO. 


« Whereas it is expedient that the Government should derive 
a revenue from tobucco—an article of luaury rather than a neces- 
sary, of vast consumption and recognised by the people as a legi- 
timate source of imperial revenue—the Governor-General in 
Council is pleased to sanction the following regulations for 1 
cultivation and sale of tobacco throughout British India :— 

“1. The cultivation of tobacco, except under special license, 
forbidden under penalty of confiscation of the crop. 


* 
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* 2. The special license shall be granted to any applicant free 
‘Of cost, but it shall bind the said applicant to bring under tobacco 
-cutlivation not less ground than produces ut an average crop 
“maunds, and shall also bind him to sell his crop when called 
woon tothe local authorities at the average local rates of sale. 
On each license shall be declared the exact amount which the 
cultivator binds himself to produce. 

“3. All the crops shall, when four months grown, be bought 
by the local authorities at a.rate calculated upon the average of 
the rates obtaining in the locality during the five preceding years. 

“4. In paying the purchase-money to the cultivator the 
‘local authorities shall hold over otle-third of the sum due to him 
as a security that the crop shall be duly cared for until maturity, 
a bond being taken from the cultivator that he will so tend dt. 
Any negligence on his part bring with 4t forfeiture of the 
gecurity. 

“5. "When approaching maturity the crops while standing 
‘shall be publicly sold (not by auction but) in lots of not less than 
—maunds to any applicant able to pay the whole amount at 
once, The division of estutes to be at the discretion of authorities 
guided by the convenience of the purchaser. 

“6, The vate at which it shall be sold shall be fixed at that 
at which it was bought from the cultivator + —per cent, the 

said—per cent to represent the igperial revenue. 

“7, Each purchaser shall, on conclusion of purchase, receive 
a license. The said license to exempt the tobacco bought by him 
from all duties whatsoever in transit from the place of purchase 
to any market within the limits of British India also to guarantee 
dhe delivery to the purchaser of the full quantity of his purchase 
an sound condition, also to bind the purchaser to resell his tobacco 
at market rates. 

«8, The market rates of tobacco shall be calculated. at the 
price paid by ihe dealer to Government + —— per cent, the 
said——per cent to represent the profits, of the dealer, and these 
market rates shall be enforced ; any advance thereon subjecting 
‘the dealer to severe penalties. — . 

“9, When the crops are ready, the full amount guaranteed 
by the cultivator in his license shall be taken from his fields, the 
residue to remain his own property 4f not exceeding— 
maunds ; above-—maunds the residue to become the property 
of Government. 

«10, When the crop is cut it becomes the property of the pur- 
chaser from Government on whom shall devolve all subsequent 
supervision of curing, de, As the crop for the native market is 
cured in a month after harvest, the purchaser from Government 
shall not after the expiration of that period, have any power to 
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expect from the cultivator any care of the leaf, nor any right to 
encumber the cultivators premises with his property. 

* Provided.— That sections 1,2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10 be printed on the 
cultivators licenses, and that Sections 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 10 be prints 
ed on the purchasers’ licenses, and that Section 8 be published as 
widely as official influence can make possible. 

* Provided.— That every officer shall exercise a wide discretion 
in deciding whether suits regarding tobacco are vexatious and 
brought into court on insufficient grounds, and that when such 
as considered to be the case, the severest penalties shall be inflicted, 
as unless prompt check is given to this species of litigation it 
would certainly multiply beyond reasonable limits.” 


Each section of the above will bear a few words of explanation 
and comment. 

* Whereas it is expedient that the Government should derive 
a revenue from tobucco—an article of luxury rather than « 
necessary, of vast consumption and recognised by the people 
as a legitimate source of imperial revenue—the Governor- 
General in Council 48 pleased to sanction the following regu- 
lations for the cultivation and sale of tobacco throughout 
British Indo :— e 

Tobacco zs recognised as an article suitable for taxation not 
only by the leading European officials, but by non-official 
Europeans and natives. I have before me two letters from leading .. 
native merchants of Allahabad, one of whom says in reply to 
an enquiry from myself: “Tobacco is a proper article to levy 
a lax on and must yield a large revenue. The people would be 
accustomed * to it” ; the other says: “It is a good thing to 
tax this article, and people will not give up tobacco for its duty, 
only the duty must not be made too much in the first instance, 
but will allow of being increased year after year" A non- 
official European writes (I quote from his letter before me): “ A- 
tax on tobacco is one that would be free from many of the abuses 
incidental to taxation, and it cannot be denied that tobacco is a 
legitimate source from which to obtain revenue.". Tobacco is 
also an article ‘of vast consumption. The taxable population 
of India is 180 millions, of whom at least 25 millions consume 
each two rupees worth of tobacco in the year. I would at first 
increase the price of the article by so much as would add eight 





* The writer has not an extensive meant “ will not think it an unusual 
English Vocabulary and probably tax.” 
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annas to his yearly tobacco hill and realize in the first year 

£1,200,000, nor could this increase of 20 per cent be considered 

harsb, for it represents to the censumer a tax paid at his own 
Pon vemenee in instalments spread over twelve months. 

Ín the Punjab the revenue would, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, be smaller than elsewhere, but fortunately the importation of 
Cabulee tobacco would do something towards restoring equality 
of receipts. There are, I am well aware, thousands of agricultur- 
ists, consumers of tobacco, so poor that they do not see’ a rupee 
of their own once a month; but the all-important fact must be 
remembered that these men pay their way as well as are 
paid in produce, and that any small huckster will take grain in 
payment for tobacco. 

“1, The cultivation of tobacco, except under special license, is 
Jorbidden under penalty of confiscation of the crop." 

A very material safeguard against illicit cultivation is 
provided by nature, for the tobacco crop is one that cannot be 
concealed. From a letter before me I quote: “ Any one riding 
outin the districts of the North-West Provinces after the 
middle of February, will be sure to notice a plant with very large 
leaves growing ou the bits of lands near the villages through 
which he may pass: from that date till May it is the one bright 
green crop that relieves the eye. This is the tobacco plant.” Besides 
as it is generally grown near villages or wells its illicit cultivation 
would at once convict the local stfb-officials of connivance, 

“2. The special license shall be granted to any applicant 
Free of cost, but it shall bind the said applicant to bring under 
tobucco cultivation not less ground than produces at an average 

` Crop——-maunds, and shall also bind him to sell his crop when 
called upon to the local authorities at the average local rates of 
sale. On each license shall be declared the exact amount which 
the cultivator binds himself to produce.” 

I would fix the minimum of production high in order that 
for facility of calculation and collection of revenue there might 
be as few cultivators as possible. The cultivator, it should be 
noted, would keep within his license, for he could not expect to 
dispose of the contraband surplus at such a remunerative 
price as he was sure of from Government for the legal yield. 
No one would risk the penalty of confiscation of the crop “ to 
oblige a neighbour." 

“3. "All the crops shall, when four months grown, be bought 

„by the local authorities ut a vate calculated. upon the average 
the vates obtaining in the locality during the five preceding 
ars.” 

“5. When approaching maturity the crops while standing 

all "be publicly sold (not by auction but) in lots of not Less 
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than——maunds to any applicant able to pay the whole 
amount at once. The divisions of estates to be at the discretion 
of authorities guided by the convenience of the purchaser.” 

*9. When the crops are ready, the full amount guaranteeds 
‘by the cultivator in his license shall be taken from his fields, 
the residue to remain his own property 4f not exceeding— 
maunds y above—maunds the residue to become the property 
‘of Government.” 

In these sections is brought out the principle of the Act which 
i have supposed to exist, viz., the simplification of the subject by 
carrying on all money transactions while the crop is green. 
By acting on this principle ĝo opportunity of falsifying returns 
would be given, for for one-half of the time it would not be to the 
interest of the cultivator to ‘be dishonest, and after that the pur- 
‘chaser from Government would take every care that his own 
interests were not assailed. In this policy of altogether arranging 
for the realization of revenue from tobacco while it is still in the 
field, will be found a most complete safeguard against ordinary 
‘corruption, while the intricacies which complicate the subject at 
later stages will be escaped. i 

l would fix the minimum amount of each lot purchasable 
as high as practicable in order to compensate the wholesale 
dealers for the arbitrary market rates laid down, by virtually giving 
them the local monopoly of tha tobacco trade. Besides, for all 
revenue purposes it would be well to have as few purchasers. as 
possible. i: 

“4, In paying the purchase-money to the cultivator the 
Local authorities shall hold over one-third of the sum due to 
him as a security that the crop shall be duly cared for until 
maturity, a bond being taken from. the cultivator that he wilt 
:80 tend ut. Any negligence on his part to bring with it forfer- 
gure of the security?” 

This is a feature borrowed from the system obtaining in the pre- 
sent opium monopoly, and will be found of great importance in 
the practical working of my scheme. 

“oe, The rate-at which tt shall be sold shall be fined at that 
at which it was bought from the cultivator plus—per cent, the 
said—per cent to represent the inperial revenue.” 

As I have shown above J would increase the cost of tobacco to 
the consumer 20 per cent. This cannot be considered ‘hard on 
‘even the very poorest, for the few annas which each would have to 
pay annually would be divided into some sixteen instalments, evegg 
supposing the purchaser paid for the leafin cash. And whi 
none could complain, a very great number would directly bene 
by the scheme I propose, for the licensed cultivators, many tho 
sand of persons, would obtain their own tobacco free of cost, wou 
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be secured against'future capricious changes of land revenue, and 
would be ensured for the whole of their produce a certain sale at 
remunerative prices, all in one transaction and to one trustworthy 
.&nd honourable customer. ‘This positive security of profitable 
sale is alone an enormous benefit, and under the operation of 
this Act the tobacco-eultivating community would very rapidly 
rise in social status. Moreover, the people generally would. be 
benefited by such a scheme as I propose, for the revenue realizable 
would enable Government to remove those pettv imposts which 
at a maximum of chuprassy-oppression bring in à minimum of 
revenue to the State. 

“7. Each purchaser shall, on canclusion of purchase, receive 
a license, The said license to exempt the tabacco. bought by him 
From all duties whatsoever in transit from the place of purchase 
to any market within the limits of British India, also to guaran- 
tee the delivery tothe purchaser of the full quantity of his pur- 
chase in sound condition, also to bind the purchaser to resell his: 
tobacco at market rates.” | 

1 would, I think, exempt tobacco that had been purchased from 
Government from all duties whether imperial or local, at any 
rate | would so exempt it during the first year of the working of 
the Act. Anything tending to simplify à measure popularizes it, 
and I believe that if a rowannah carried tobacco (that had been 
purchased from Government) free all over the country, the trade 
would be regarded very favourably by native merchants. The main 
object of our legislation should be simplicity, for every provision 
entails the employment of additional subordinate officials, aua in 
this country, roundly speaking, every subordinate official up to a 
certain standing is dishonest. 

“8, The market rates of tobacco shall be calculated, at the 
price paid by the dealer to Government plus—per cent, the said 
—per cent to represént the profits of the dealer, and these market 
vates shal: be enforced ; any advance thereon subjecting the dealer 
to severe penalties." 

It would be very difficult to limit the profits of dealers, but this 
might to a large extent be managed by careful publication of a 
tobacco merick. Further, prohibitive prices would in their own 
interest be avoided by the dealers. 

Such briefly are the provisions of the measure I would intro- 
duce. Their simplicity is manifest, but it is for others who have 
the honour to bein the service of Government to decide if they 
. are practicable. The essential features of the scheme are ; first, the 
pvoidance of subordinate interference in the transactions between 
Government and the cultivator, and Government and the purchaser, 
ind second, the transaction of all business while the leaf is still in 
he field, 
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Independent States will of course present ‘a difficulty, but F 
think I am not wrong in saying that the relations of Government 
towards its feudatortes is yearly increasing im cordiality and 
sympathy of thought and action. Were the scheme favourably- 
viewed in British India, Native India would adopt it also and 
co-operate for its effective working ; and even were our interest im- 
perilled it is surely withm the license of the Government to 
take such steps as should compel protection of then. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the importation from Native States is 
not of any serious dimensions, aud that the imported tobacco is 
the luxury of the rich and reaches its markets by one or two well- 
known roads. It might therefore be easily arrested on our frontiers. 

In conclusion I would draw notice to the fact that tobacco 
as a source of State revenue is now attracting attention. In 
Madras, Messrs. Broughton and Robertson are doing valuable 
service in keeping the matter prominently before the Government; 
Travancore promises to develop a great industry, for first attempts 
with Manilla tobbaco have been so successful that the cultivation 
on a largely increased scale has been undertaken, and if the pro- 
duce of the future equals in quality the fine leaf grown last year, 
there can be no doubt that the export of Manilla cigars will rapidly 
enrich “ the model State.” In Bombay, the excellence of the Sindlz 
tobacco is well known to the local officials, and were attention turned 
to more systematic cultivation the trade in Shiraz tobacco should 
soon assume very valuable proportions. Im the North-Western Pro- 
vinces the Board of Revenue has more than once had the subject of 
tobacco cultivation and “exploitation " before it, and there is now 
available a very considerable store of information on a subject of 
what a year ago there was absolutely nothing known. Finally, ’ 
the Department of Agriculture is considering tobacco cultiva- 
tion, and statistics are now being collected with a view to 
deciding on the propriety of departmental enterprise in this direc- 
tion. For myself I believe that enquiry could not be better directed, 
for I feel convinced that a magnificent source of revenue ig 
being neglected,—a source, moreover, which for its development 
requires a procedure of the most singular simplicity, ealling for n 
initial outlay, the creation of no new appointments and, while 
handsomely supplementing the income of the State, neither inter- 
fering with the customs of the country, nor subjecting the people 
to oppression by subordinates. 

It is of course for those to whom the fiscal administration of the 
country is entrusted to decide upon the advisability of adopting a 
measures for realizing revenue from tobacco; but I would ventur 
to submit that looking forward to the day when we may be sudden! 
thrown back upon onr esoteric sources of revenue for th 
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ihe cultivation of opium is very rapidly increasing in China 
that the latest word of our geologists forbids us to hope for 
wealth from our mineral resources, and that as far as can be judged 
_et present the bulk of the Central Asian trade has permanently 
gone from us,—the subject of this paper is one that has claims 
upon serious attention. 
The revenue would be magnificent, its collection inexpensive, 


simple and inoppressive. PHIL ROBINSON 


Apt, IX.—A FRAGMENT OF INDIAN HISTORY. 
FROM THE LATIN OF JOHANNES DE LAET, 1631. 
1.—Translaior’s Preface. 


EARLY three years have elapsed since I introduced to the 
notice of the readers of the Calcutia Review, the De Im- 
perio Magni Mogolis of Johannes De Laét—an ancient Latin 
work on India, printed in Holland in 1631. The author was in his 
time a well-known and highly-esteemed writer on geographical and 
historical subjects ; and was one of the first Directors of the Dutch 
East India Company. He derived the materials of his Indian writ- 
ings from Peter Van Den Broeck, the pioneer of the Dutch trade 
in the East and for many years Chief of the Dutch factory at Strat. 
Owing partly to the extreme rarity of the work, of which it.is pro- 
bable that only a few copies were ever printed by the Elzevirs at 
Leyden, and partly perhaps to the fact of its being written in Latin, 
the De Imperio had apparently entirely escaped the attention of wri- 
ters on Indian antiquities. In my introduction to the first chapter, 
on the Topography of the Mughul Empirein the time of Akbar and 
Jahangir, [ ventured to claim for De Laét’s statements the highest 
authority as being an absolutely contemporaneous record, written 
by European scholars of unimpeachable veracity, who possessed 
better sources of information tham fell to the lot of any other 
early European writers. I am glad to find that this belief has been 
veritied by the testimony of every work that has since appeared 
on the early Mugbul period. De Laét’s book has been largely 
quoted and used by Mr. Thomasin his Chronicles of the Pathán 
Kings of Dehli and his Revenues of the Mughul Emperors, by 
Professor Blochmann in his notes on the Ain-t-Akbari, by Dr. 
Hunter, and by many other writers, during the past two years. 
And although the discovery of two other copies of this remarkable 
Elzevir, one in Caleutta and another in London, has proved 
that I was mistaken in regarding the copy used by me as 
unique ; the great rarity of the book has now been placed beyond' 
all doubt. I therefore confidently hope that, in. offering the 
readers of this Review a translation of a further portion, I may 
be materially enlarging the area of authentic information on this” 
interesting period, 

The Tenth Chapter of the De Imperio, to which I shall now 
confine my attention, is probably the most important anı 
valuable part of the book. It is entitled A Fragment of Indiai 
History, which we have .veccived from some of our country 
men and translated from Dutch into Latin. The informant 
here alluded to was, as I have said, the Dutch factor at Sarat, 
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who was an eye-witness of some of the events described by 
him, and very uearly connected with many more. The “ frag- 
ment" covers the period from the defeat of Humáyün by Sher 
Sur in 1540, to the first year of Shah Jahán's reign, 1628. When 
‘it is remembered that Van Den Broeck was Director of the 
Dutch factories at Süratin 1620, and that this account of his 
was actually printed at Leyden in 1631, only three years after 
the close of the chronicle, its claims on our respectful attention are 
obvious. 

It seems to me that it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
historical importance of a contemporaneous narrative of this kind, 
‘which gives a fairly minute account of the events of the time, from 
a point of view entirely different from that of former narratives. 
And this is perhaps especially true in the present case; for the 
writers who are the standard authorities for the reigns of Humá- 
yún, Akbar, and Jahangir, are with hardly an exception almost | 
avowedly pauegyrists. 

The chief original authorities for the reign of Humáyün are 
Firishtab, Jauhar (author of the Memoirs "of Humayten), and 
Abul Fazl. Of these, Firishtah 1s (according to Professor Cowell) 
* particularly defective at this period ;" and Erskine thiuks that 
both he aud Abul Fazl * try .to disguise or conceal” everything 
that is not to the credit of the Es Of Jauhar, who was 
a menial servant of Humáyun, Elphinstone says—'" He was 
devoted to Humáyün, and anxieus to put all his actions in the 
most favourable light.” 

The authorities “generally used for Akbars reign * are Firish- 
tah, Abul Fazl, Abdul Kadir Badáoni (who quotes largely from 
Nizám-ud-díu's Tabagát-i-Akbai), and Kháfí Khan, Of Abul 
Fazl, Elphinstone says :—“ He was a most assiduous courtier, 
eager to extol the virtues, to gloss over the crimes, and to pre- 
serve the dignity of his master and those in whom he was inter- 
ested.” Baddoni’s account is an incomplete one, extending only 
to the thirty-seventh year of the reign, at which point Nizám-ud- 
din’s work ends. Kháff Khán's history, though of course of the 
highest value, was not compiled until the time of Bahádur Sbáh. 
An admirable illustration of the value of De Laót's independent 
narrative, may be found in his account of the death of Akbar, 
which 1 shall notice in its proper place ; and whieh, whether true 
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* Professor Blochmann says, in his is perhaps the only critical historical 
notes on the din-i-Akbuei © I work written by a native, and con- 
Would remark here that as long as firms an opinion which I have else- 
,e have no translation of all the where expressed, that those portions 
urces for a history of Akbavs reign, of Indian History for which we have 
uropean historians should make several sources, are full of the most 

e Suwdnih-i-dibart the basis of astounding discrepancies as to de- 
heir labours... ...+. This work tails,” 
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or not, is very different from anything that could have been written 
about it by a partial historian. 

The chief authorities'for thé reign of Jahangir are the antobio- 
graphical Memoirs of the Emperor himself, the Tuzuh-i-Juhangiré 
and Khafi Khan. For this period we also get other independent 
European testimony, such as the narratives of Sir Thomas Roe 
and others ; but nothing, I believe, approaching De Laét’s account 
in point of detail. The reign of Jahangir alone occupies two- 
thirds of the whole Fragment; and gives a minute descriptions 
of the current events happenuing in the country, as far as they 
were known to the Dutch at Surat. 

The Fragment is prefaced By an address to the reader, wherein 
the author asks him to observe three things : first, that his trans- 
lation from the Dutch, though free, is absolutely faithful; second- 
ly, that the appellation Schach or Xa belongs only to kings or 
‘to the- highest of the princes, especially among the Persians—that 
of Emir belonging rather to the Turks, and being applied to the 
chief defenders and propagators of the empire of Mubammad 
—that of Chan or Han or Ghan belonging both to Persians and 
to Tartars, and being applied both to princes and to nobles; 
thirdly, that his informant (whether intentionally or by mistake, 
he knows not) has made the year 962 of the Muhammadan era 
correspond to the year 1352, although Leunclavius makes it 958." 


2, — Hw yn. 


In the year of Christ]-—, Hamayof, King of the Mogols, march- 
ed with his army against Bengala. He quickly subdued it, routing 
the forces of the Patans; and changed its name to Senethabad $ 
But he did not enjoy this victory long. Ferried§ Khan, who pre- 
ferred to be called T’Zeer-chan, one of the Patan kings, marched 
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from Nauji with a large number of trcops—they say that be had 


* See page 176. Thisis given as 
the date of the death of IIumáyün ; 
the year is right, the Christian Hij- 
rah vear should of course be 1556. 

t The date of this departure is 
left uncertain by the Muhammadan 
historians ; if wasin one of the three 
years 942, 9143, 944 of the Muham- 
madan era (A.D. 1535, 1536, or 
1537). 

t The city of Bengala seems to be 
meant here.  llumáyjün occupied 
Gaur or Lakhnauti in June or July 
1538. The story that he altered the 
name to Jannatibad is given by 
Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari, and 
is repeated by most modern writers. 
On the mint citus of Bengal, see 


* 


Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings, page 152. 

$ Sher Sh&h’s original name was 
Farfd-ud-din, son of Husain of the 
Sur tribe of Afghans. The circum- 
stances under which it was changed to 
Sher Khán are narrated in Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, page 83. 

| Mr. Thomas in his Chronicles 
menticns Shahr Nau as oue of the 
mint-cities of Bengal. He supposes 
it to be the name of the new city 
founded near the site of the old 
Lakhnauti ; though this does n 
seem quite consistent with the stat 
ment in the text. He adds ina note 
—‘* The decipherment of the name c 
this mint (as Colonel Yule remark: 
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under his banners sixty-five thousand Patans—and having re- 
covered the province of Bahar and the fort of Radia-Rattas,* 
compelled Hamayon to retreat previpitately from Bengala to 


athana. 


When Hamayon had arrived at Tzioecha,f Tzcerchan, 


who had followed him, routed him so completely as to compel bim 


to fly to Agra. 


Here he collected all his scattered forces; and 
having summoned all the Ominerauws from the 


various provinces 


of the empire, he raised a new army and marched to the Gauges. 
When news ofthis was brought to Tzeerchan, he sent on twenty 
thousand cavalry by a mareh of fifteen coss, to prevent the 


troops of Hamayon from crossing the river. 
left unguarded in the Mogol camp, 
of the enemy or ou account of their innate indolence ; 


was spent in songs and feasting. 


Everything was 
either through contempt 
the night 
Tzeerchan on the other hand, 


having discovered the i per state of the enemy by means of 
- Spies, "sent on Ghawas-clian [Khawás Khán] with ten thousand of 


his quickest troops. 


The latter having marched ten coss with the 


greatest celerity, fell on the army of Hamayon very early in the 
morning, and fiuding it buried in sleep and wine, completely 


routed it. 


When Hamayon was aroused from sleep he fouud the 
camp full of wailing and tumult ; 


and being unable to reorganise 


his troops, who had mounted their horses and were fiying in all 


directions, he himself began to think of flight. 


By the time he 


reached the bank of the river, he was almost “unattended ; and was 
carried across by à certain watercarrier, who swam with him to the 
opposite bank. Here he opyfortunely found the horse of a certain 
soldier who had been drowned jn the river; and on this he fled 
to Agra. All his elephants, his horses, and a vast treasure, fell 
into the hands of the enemy; his concubines also, and the 
daughters and indeed the whole harem both of himself and of his 


generals fell into the power of Tzeerchan. 


The latter, having thus 


obtained a most unexpected victory, used it with the utmost mo- 
deration ; he neither himself offered, nor permitted any of his 
followers to offer, any indignity to the. wives and children of his 
enemies, He marched as rapidly as possibly in the direction of Agra, 


— A —ÓÁ 





Ó— M cn MÁÀQ Mà aae 


«letermines for mediteval geography 
thecontested site of Nicolo Conti’s Cer- 
nove.” Nicolo Conti describes Cernove 
as “a large and wealthy city,” fifteen 
days’ sail up the Ganges. Firishtah 
states that Sher Khán had at this 


time retired to his original patrimony, 


which consisted of the districts of 
Sahsaram in Bihdér, and “'Tondah ” 
or Taudah. Stewart describes “ Toa- 
dah” (History of Bengal, page 05) 
as separated from Gaur by the old 
ibed of the Ganges. He mentions 
that it was made the capital of 


— res "€ eee —À —À -r --- 


Bengal by Sulaimán Kararáni ; and 
it may possibly be identical with 
Mr. Thomas’ Shahr Nau. There Was, 
hewever, a hhüáspur-Tandah, I be- 
lieve, higher up the river—— the name 
suaee«ting a connexion with the 
Khawás Khan in the text. 

* Firshtah gives as an account 
of the taking of Bahtás by Sher Shah, 
the story which is told by De Last 
below (page 155) of one of Akbar’s 
generals, Muhibb Alf Khan, 

1 This is Chonsa, on the Ganges 
between Patna and Benares, 
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reducing many of the towns in his route. Hamayon in the meantime 
having lost all his troops, took with him Zimlebegem* one of his 
wives who was pregnant, and wént to Asmeere ; and thence into 
the province of Siermel. Here, in the fort Ammer,T his wife 
bore him a son, who was afterwards called Achabar. At length, 
his panic still continuing, he fled to Lahore. His brother, Mirza 
Kamerhaen,t was governor of this city ; and he, observing the fear 
and pusillanimity of his brother, asked permission of tne king (since 
he himself was afraid of the sight of the enemy) to be allowed to 
march against the Patanensians, wbo were now said to have arrived 
at 'Tzerhiuda (Sarhind.) The speech of his brother mortified the king 
excessively ; so he left Lahore dnd went to Cassimere§ Que of the 
royal Ommerauws had been governor of this province ; but unknown 
to the king he had lately diea, and the people were in revolution. 
They had not only fortified the metropolis, but also so blocked. 
up the passes (commonly called Cothell) that access to the 
kingdom was most difficult. The king consequently, excluded 
from this refuge, was about to betake himself to Kabul or Mul- 
than; but his brother Kamraon, being himself compelled to fly 
from Lahore (for Zeerghan had by this time taken not only Lahore 
but also Multhan), and being now hostile to the king, had arrived 
by forced marches at Triulebegen, and bad thus cut off the road to 
Kabul. Kamraon, moreover, had written to the other brother, 
Mirza Assary, 8| who was then Gogyernor of Khandahar, asking him 
to fortify. his citadel and not to admit the king. Chan Hossen, 
the Governor of Tatta, was guilty of similar perfidy ; for when the 
king asked him to allow him to pass through his province, he 
replied, that if the king thought of going to Persia, the road 
through Kandahar would be more convenient. The king, fiuding 
himself thus deserted by all his adherents, took the road to 
Kandahar; but here also his brother Assary refused to admit 
him. Then, leaving his wife Zimlebegem,'* with his little son 
(now a year old) and all his baggage and servants and the whole 


a a ah HM te a aaraa AP AL he 8$ 





* Akbár's mother was called Ha- 
mida. Professor Blochmann, in his bio- 
graphical notes on the Ain-i-Akbarf, 
mentions that she had the title of 
Maryam Makánf, I mav here take the 
opportunity of acknowledging, once 
for all, the very great assistance I 
have obtained, in annotating this 
Fragment, from Professor Blochmann’s 
edition of the Ain, which is a perfect 
mine of antiquarian and historical 
lore illustrative of this period. 

f Amarkot, then a fort in the 
desert not far from the Indus. 


I Humáyün's visit to his brother 


* 


Kámrán at Lahore preceded the attempt 
on Sind and the birth of. Akbar. 

§ De Lat says a little too much $ 
but Humáyün sent Mirz4 Haidar to 
Kashmir who conquered it. Vide Mr. 
Blochmann’s Ain, p. 461. 

|| The Hindfstani-Persian otal, a 
pass ; see page 191. 

“| Mirza Askari at this time held 
Kandahar on the part of Kamran. 

** Jauhar in the Memoirs of ee 
máyún states that Humdydn took hi: 
wife with him on the same horse! 
but left the little Akbar behiud. 
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harem in the town of ‘Tziauwhaen,* he went into Persia; and 
came to Sebistgan,f accompanied only by Beyramghan, who had 
joined him with a few picked soldiers. Assary, when he found 
i that his brother had fled, shut up the queen and her son in 
the citadel-of Kandahar, and seized all the baggage and treasure. 
Very different was the character and conduct of the Persian Sha- 
Tamas ; for he, as soon as he heard of Hamayon’s disaster and flight, 
sent orders to his governor in Herath that if the fugitive ‘king should 
happen to journey in that direction, he should be received and 
comforted with all the offices of humanity. Accordingly, when 
the kine arrived within twelve miles of Herath, the governor 
with all the mancebdars and magistrates met him, conducted him 
into the city, entertained him sumptuously and presented bin 
with many horses and much valuable household stuff; and at 
length on his departure, he warned all the other Persian governors 
that wherever he went be was to be received and forwarded on 
his journey with the utmost honour. When Hamayon was not 
far from Chasbin,t where the King of the Persiaus then was, Sha- 
Tamas sent to meet him his br other, Mirza Beyram,§ with all the 
Ommerauws and the rest of the Court; who brought Hamayon 
to the king. The Persian embraced the exile, and endeavoured 
to console hin ; and ordered his brother, Beyram, to wait on him 
at table. Whilst the latter was performing this task with the 
utmost diligence, a rash speech of Hamayou nearly caused his 
ruin. For remarking the obedience of Beyram, he observed, that 
it was well for the Persian that he had such a brother on whose 
obedience he could rely ; that for himself, although he had loaded 
his brothers with honours and riches, he had found them his 
worst enemies in the day of his adversity. This speech of the 
king enraged Beyram exceedingly. Glowing with anger and 
hatred, he went to his brother, and represented that when Sha- 
Ismael was at the head of affairs in Persia, Babur, the father of 
Hamayon, was only a gardener.|| In this way he so far moved 
the king as to induce him to think of expelling the Mogol; and 
he doubtless would have expelled him, had not the sister of 
Sha-lamas, Begen Sultana, taken pity on the exiled monarch 
and diverted her brother from his intention, by the aid of her 
prudence and of her eloquence which was very great. She recal- 





* Sehwán on the right bank of the 
Indus, 

t The Governor of Siwistán re- 
^eived  Humáyün respectfully and 


$ ‘This was Bairam Khun 

| Abul Fazl in the .4ín (Mr. 
Blochmann’s translation, p. 87) says 
that Babar brought horticulture into 


p^ him on to Herat; here he was 

ceived with the honours due to his 

auk, by order of Shah Tahmasp. 
d Qazwin i in Persia. 


India ; and elsewhere he is spoken 
of as a zealous gardener, This was 


his second hobby, prosody being his 


first. 
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led to his memory that Hamayon was sprung from the race of 
Teymur, from which family his ancestors had reccived the greatest 
benefits, and to which they werc so far indebted for their empire, 
that it would be impossible for bim to desert Hamayon without. 
the imputation of ingratitude. 

Sha-Tamas, affected by the prayers of his sister, orders Hamayon 
to be supplied with every necessary for his journey—camels, 
horses, tents, and all other equipments of war. Then he com- 
mands Khan Trammas, Badorgan, Khan-Couligan Narenzyn (the 
father of Hassen Coulighan) Ismael Coulighan Wattebel, and 
other Ommerauws and Mancebdars to accompany him into 
Iudia. Hamayon marched diyectly on Kandahar from Chasbin, 
and surrounded the city on all sides with his forces. Having in 
vain called upon his brother Assary to surrender, he ordered his 
machines to be directed against the walls; but when Assary 
presented the king's little son, now two years old, in the^ 
way of the machines, the attack was discontinued. The 
result at length was that the king guaranteed, by an oath on 
the book of Mahumetan law, that his brother’s life should 
be spared, and that he should have liberty to go where he 
would.  Assary went off to his brother, Kamraon, who was 
at Kabul; but the king rapidly following him, easily got 
possession both of Kabul and of the person of Kamran ; and 
having deprived the Jatter of his eyesight, he sent the miserable 
wretch into exile at Mecha, where*he died shortly afterwards.* 

In the Mahumetan year 960 (According to our era, 1550) 
Tzeer-chan or Tyechmecha, king of the Pataus, died in the citadel 
of Gualere, leaving a son, Phero-chan, only twelve years old. T 
When the nobles of the realm wished to put this boy on the 
throne of his father, his uncle Adelghan, blind with the lust 
of empire, took his life, and usurped the kingdom. This crime 
disgusted the nobles, who consequently revolted in nearly every 
province. Adelghan, however, hoping to anticipate them, marched 
out of Gualere with a large army; and easily took Tzhilnar, f a 
city at that time of great size and wealth. ‘The death of Tzeer- 
chan, and these disturbances in the Patan kingdom, were not long 
concealed from Hamayon, who up to this time had remained at 
Kabul. Accordingly, thinking that now the time had arrived 


* Kamran died at Mecca in Octo- dar Súr (mentioned below), and 
ber 1857, Ibrahim Súr were members of the 
t It was Salfm Sháh Sar (or Súr family who rebelled against 
Islám Sháh), the son and successor Adil Shah. 
of Sher, who died at Gwáliár ;leav- | t Thisis the fortress of Ohanár4 
ing a son, Fírúz, who was murdered which remained in the possession { 
by his maternal uncle Muhammad Adil Sháh and his General Hem, 
Khán. The latter assumed the title - until the battle of Pánipat. 
of Muhammad Adil Shah. Sikan- 


. 
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for recovering without difficulty his lost possessions, he hastens as 
rapidly as*possible with an army into India, aud reduces to 
subjection all the towns and proviisces on his route, no one daring 
ytowoppose him. At length he arrived at Tzerhind, where 
Recander-ghan Assega,* an old and faithful minister of the 
deceased king, was in command. The latter hastily faced the 
invader with ten thousand cavalry; but when he ventured , 
on a battle, he was defeated after a hotly eontested struggle, aud 
fled with only a thousand troopers to the mountains of 
Changera.t The victorious Hamayon committed his young son, 
Abdul Fetta Gelaladin Mahamet, (who was afterwards called 
Achabar) to Beyrangan Ghanva to be educated. To thesame 
officer he confided the organisation of the whole of his army, 
and commanded him to follow Recander as rapidly as possible 
with ten thousand horsemen, whilst he himself pushed on 
towards Delly. Hesent, however, Allan Couly and Semaranghan 1 
and Badurghan § to reduce the Doab, a province which lies 
between the Ganges and the Jeminus or Semena, Both these 
expeditions were successful: for Recander was slain, avd the 
province was recovered. The king had hardly spent three months 
in Delly, where also he had commenced to build a magnificent 
palace, when he was summoned to depart this life. For as he was 
descending the steps of the palace after midday, hearing the voice 
of a certain man who was calling to prayers, he sat down, leaning 
on his staff. But as he had, taken a lot of opium a little before 


—————— € 








* This is obviously a misprint for 
Sicander. The chief referred to is 
Sikandar Khan Uzbaq. A full ac- 
count of him is giveu at p. 368 of 
Mr. Blochmann’s -translation of the 
Ata ; where also this very meeting 
at Sarhind is mentioned— a very miu- 
ute coincidence, of value, because 
independent. 

+ This doubtless means the moun- 
tains of Kángrah. 

i Alan Couly and Semaranghan 
doubtless refer to the same person, 
Ali Qui Khán, otherwise called 
Khan Zamán. He and his brother 
Bahádur Khán were sons of Haidar 
Sultan Uzbaq. who joined Humáyün 
on his return from Persia. Profes- 
sor Blochmann says of him :—“ Ali 
Qulf Khán distinguished himself in 
Kábul and in the conquest of 

íudüstán, was made Amir and 
sent to the Duáb and Sambhal, 
where he defeated the Afghans. 
At the time of Akbars accession, 


Alf Quí Khán fought with Shadi 
Khan, an Afghán noble ; but when 
he heard that Hemfi had gone to 
Dehli. he thought fighting with this 
new enemy more important; but 
before Ali Qulf arrived at Dehli, 
Tardi Bey had been defeated, and 
Alf returned from Mirat to Akbar 
at Sarhind. Alf was sent in advance 
with 10,000 troopers, met lIiemü 
bear Panipat, and defeated him. 
Though Akbar and Bairdm were 
near, they took no part in this bat- 
tle. AH Qulf received the title of 
Khán Zámán. Next to Bairdm, the 
restoration of the Mughul dynasty 
may be justly ascribed to him. 
Khán Zamáu then got Sambhal 
again as jagfr, cleared the whole 
North of lundia up to Lakhnau of 
the Afgháus, and acquired an jim- 
mense fortune by plunder. 

§ The brother of the last; see 
preceding note, 


+ 
a 
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he was drowsy ; and his staff slipping on the smooth steps, he fell 
headlong, and rolliug down about forty steps, iujured himself so 
much, that after three days he, died. This happened in the year 
962 of the Mahumetan era, A, D. 1552.* 


3— A kbar. —— 


Abdulghan having heard of the unexpected death of Hamayon 
at Tzilnar where he had hitherto been in hiding, sent his chief 
commander, Couligan Hemou,— who was a Gentile (Hindu) and born 
in the middle ranks of life,f but an able soldier,—to the town of 
Delly to attack the Mogols, with a large treasure for the pay of 
the troops and with five hundred elephants. But the Mogol 
Prince, Abdul Fetta Gelal-ud-din Mahumet Achabar, who with 
Beyranghan and Chanchannaj and the greater part of the army, 
was pursuing his father's enemies in the mountainous country of 
Kohistan,§ having heard of his father's death, marched towards. _ 
Kalanor and there was proclaimed king by Beyranghan. He 
then proceeded as rapidly as possible to Delly. Hemon, in the 
meantime, had routed Tourdichan,| who had dared to come out 
with an army from Delly to meet him. The latter in his flight 
happened to meet the army of the Prince, and was received with 
an appearance of friendship ; but after the banquet he was stabbed 
with a dagger by a slave, by the orders of Beyranghan. Then 
Alla-Koulichan and Badurghan were summoned by the Prince 
and his guardian Beyraugan, with all their forces, from the Do-Ab 
or the province between the rivers ;eand were ordered with their 
army to march on ahead to Panipat to stop Hemou, who in the 
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* This should be 1556, see note mann thus speaks of the circum- | 


stances described 


page 170. 

+ Hemá was said to have kepta 
small shop in early life, and his 
appearance was even meaner than 
his birth. ` 

] The two names probably indi- 
cate the same person, Bairdm Kbhán, 
whose history is too well known to, 
require auy notice here. He was 
created Khán-Khánáu and Khán 
Baba after Akbar’s accession at 
Kalánür. 

$ Kohistan of course means “moun- 
tainous country”; De Laét here 
unwittingly gives a translation—as 
he does lower down, in the case of 
vothel (Kutal). 

| This is of course Tardi Beg 
KLán. Elphinistone speaks of him as 
one of llumáyün's most faithful 
companions, but this is contradicted 
by all native historians. Mr. Dloch- 


in the text:— 
“Tardi drove away Haji Khan, an 
officer of Sher Shah, from Narnaul. 
On Hemü's approach, after some 
unsuecessful fighting, Tardi too rashly 
evacuated Dehli, and jolned Akbar at 
Sarhind. Bairdm did not like Tardi 
from envy and sectarian motives, 
accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar a sort of permission, (see 
Badaoni, II., 14) had him murdered. 
Akbar was displeased. Bairdm’s 
hasty act was one of the chief causes 
of the distrust with which the 
Chagatáí nobles looked upon him. 
Tardi Beg wasa  Suuní^"  Elphins- 
tone assigns the same motives to 
Bairám ; but Professor Cowell ing 
note says—“The Moghuls were grea 

ly dispirited, and Bairdm Khan, ¢ 

enforce order, had Tardí Beg putt 

death for abandoning Dehli, 


- 
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meantime had taken Delly—the Prince following with the rest of 
his forces, | : 

Alla-Koulighan and Badurghan met Hemou at Tilleputli,* 
about midway between Delly and Panipat, and risked an engage- 
ment without any delay. The soldiers of Hemou were in a mutin- 
ous state on account of their pay being in arrears; they deserted 
their leader and dispersed, so that the Mogols got possession of 
ail their baggage and elephants ; and Hemou being struck by an 


arrow in the eye, whilst fighting, was compelled to take to flight. 
He was however seized and dragged back by Couligan Marem,t 


nd brought before Achabar, who 


« * 
the Patans and was hastening to the spot. 


quest of Couliughan severed with 


had heard of the slaughter of 
Achabar at the re- 
his sword the neck of the man 


who was in his power—a crime unworthy of a prince ; and ordered 
Hiis head to be maed on the gate of Delly. 

After this Alla Coulighan, Zemaen,t and Badurgan were sent 
into the Do-Ab with a powerful army, to follow up the remnants of 
the Patan forces ; and they marched to Ziaumpore on the banks 
of the river Thatsan and reduced all that country to submission. 


The Prince with Beyranghan went to Agra. 


Se e at, 


* I do not know that the exact 
locality of this, the second battle of 
Panipat, has been indicated by any 
other historian. Tilliputli must bee 
near Sonpat. Neither Elphinstene 
nor any of the standard histories, as 
far as 1 know, notice the important 
fact (already pointed out by Mr. 
Biochmann) that neither Akbar nor 
Dairám were actually present at this 
battle. The story told below of Sháh 
Qalí Khan persuading Akbar to slay 
llemáü with his own hand, is usually 
(hut with less probability) told of 
Dairám ; aud Akbar, contrary to 
De Laët’s account, is represented as 
having magnanimously refused to 
commit the crime (see Cowell’s LEl- 
phinstune, p. 496). But I have already 
noticed that Akbars historians have 
also generally been Akbars pane- 
gyrisis, and Elphinstones account 
(as well as all others with which I 
am acquainted) is derived from Firish- 
tah. Mr. Thomas his shewn, in the 

hroweles of the Puthan kings, that 
veral of the tamous financial re- 
rms usually ascribed to Akbar and 
odar Mall, were really due to the 
isdom of She: Shaib Súr. 

this 


> With regard to story, 


There they 





see the preceding note. “Couligan 
Marem” is Sháh Quli Mahram 
Bahárlu (mentioned below, page 193) ; 
and must be distinguished from the 
commander in this battle Alf Qulí 
Khan (Khan Zaman). The aceuracy 
of the story, though opposed to all 
former accounts of this famous inci- 
dent, is confirmed by the following 
note on the life of Shah Qulf Mahrain 
in Mr. Blochmann’s Aiz-i-Ahbari :— 
* He was in Bairám's service, and 
distinguished himself in the war with 
Hemá. It was Shih Quií that 
attacked Hemü's elephant, though 
he did not know who his oppouent 
was The driver, however, made 
him a sign, and he led the elephant 
with Hemá, whose eye had been 
piereed by an arrow, from the battle- 
field, and brought the wounded com- 
mander to Akbar." The same story 
is told by Fiihíah; whose account 
of Heinü's death is closely foilowed 
by Elplinstone, as mentioned in the 
preceding note. 

| Here agam Alla Conlighan and 
Zemaen iefer to the same person, 
On this, and on the following ecan- 
paign of Khin Zaman, sve note above, 
page l9. | 

€ 
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received news that Alia Coulighan and Badurgan had met the 
Patans, who had rallied near Sambel, had got the better of 
them, and routed the enemy With great slaughter. The latter 
had then fled to Lachnou,* had there again tried the fortune of 
war, and had been again routed. The same thing had happened, 
‘only the victory bad been far more complete, a third time at Ziaun- 
pore.t So that these two generals with extraordinary rapidity had 
conquered the whole of Indostan between the Ganges and 
Tziatsomt rivers. 

Achabar in the meantime was wasting his timè in hunting and 
other amusements at Agra, Whilst thus engaged, he either per- 
ceived of himself, or was persuaded by his flatterers, that Beyran- 
gan (whom his father had appointed before his death to be his 
tutor and governor) was drawing to himself all the power in the 
State, and was the only person who was looked up to by all the 
soldiery. Achabar was very much annoyed at this; and being 
urged on by his nurse, an old woman named Maghen,S he devised 
the following’ trick to put himself out of the power of his governor. 
With the consent of Beyranghan he went out with a number of 
his companions, and crossed the Simmena,| ostensibly for the 
purpose of hunting. He, however, pushed on to Ko-heb ; €f and 
thence, his nurse who had followed him by easy stages, con- 
ducted him as rapidly as possible to Delly, in which from ancient 
times it had been customary for the kings of India to be installed 
in their kingdom. Here the Prince having summoned all the 
magnates from the vicinity, formally took upon himself the king- 
ly dignity, and was saluted king by the acclamations of all. Bey- 
ranghan having heard of this, sends to the king without delay all 
the Ommeraws and Mancebdars who lived around Agra, and 
wrote to the following effect :—“ That he bad never done anything 
except that which he judged beneficial to the kingdom, and had 
never regarded in any way his own interests ; that, in accordance 
with the power confided to him by his (the king's) father, he had 
feared for the youth of the king, lest he should be reckless and 
listen to counsels unworthy of himself; but that now, when he 
saw that the king possessed such prudence as to be able to manage. 
his own affairs, he prayed that all things both at home and abroad 
might go on prosperously ; that for himself, he was now an old man 
well nigh worn out by his labours in the administration of the 
kingdom, and had only this one request to make :—that leave 





* A misprint for Lakhnorin Sam- from Humayün. SBadaoni attributes 


bhal (Murádábad.) the fall of Bairám to the influence 
T Jaunpur. of Máhum and her son Adham K háu 
t This is probably the Tons. i The Jamuná or Jumnah. 


§ Akbars foster-mother, Mahum, «| Koel or Alígarh. Xo-hed is evid- | 
had received the title of Ji Ji Anagab ently a mistake for Kohel, 
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might be given him to go to Mecha and there to spend the 
remainder of his life Having easily obtained the king's per- 
mission, the good old man with Ifis family and household departs 
"from Agra and takes the road to Guzarat through the country 
of Meuwat; but he had only reached the town of Pathang* 
when he received a mortal wound from a Pathan slave + of his, 
in revenge for the death of his father who (they say) had formerly 
been slain by Beyranghau. From the effects of this wound he 
died shortly afterwards. His servants with his son, Mirza Abdul 
Rachiem,t then only a boy of twelve, returned to Agra to the 
king ; who caused the youth to be carefully educated in a manner 
befitting his rank. ê 

The fort of Agra had been formerly surrounded with a brick 
wall by the Pathan kings; but this wall through age had many 
breaches, and was falling into a ruinous state. Accordingly king 
Achabar, that he might leave behind him some notable memorial 
of his name, commanded that it should be built up of living 
stone ; Cassenghan Mierbar§ being set over the work, who had the 
reputation of being a most skilful architect. This man brought 
the stone from Tziekerryel] (a city which is called Fettipore at 
the present day) and by collecting workmen from all quarters, 
pressed on the work with so much energy as to finish it in a short 
time. 

In the meantime it happened that a certain Rasboot named 
Zimet Patha,@] relying op his valour and energy, attacked his 
lord the Rahia Rana, and took from him the castle of Cittor 
with many otfer towns in the neighbourhood, and even en- 
croached on the territories of Achabar. Now this castle of Cittor 
is fortified in the strongest manner possible both by nature and b 
art, for itis built on a mountain, and the kings of Delly had 
never been able to take it. Indeed, Sultan Alaudin, when he had 
besieged it for twelve long years, was compelled ingloriously to 





* Patan or Nahrwálá in Gujarát. 

t Bairám was stabbed by a Lo- 
háni Afghán named Mubárik, whose 

' father had been killed in the battle 
of Machhíwarah. 

4 Afterwards the famous Khán- 
Khanin Mírzi Abdurrahím, whose 
name we shall often meet with. Mr. 
Blochmann says of this affair —* When 
Bairám Khán was murdered at Patan 
in Gujarat, his camp was plundered 
by some Afghans; but Muhammad 
‘Amlin Dáwánah and Baba Zambur 
managed to remove the child and 
his mother from the scene of plunder, 
and bring them to Ahmadabad, 


fighting on the road with the Afghán 
robbers.” Akbar subsequently mare 
ried the mother, Bairám's widow. 

§ Qasim Khan, Mfr Bahr (the 
title Mfr Bahr means “Admiral” 
was 2 commander of three thousand. 
The Ain says he completed the Fort 
of Agra “ after eight years at a cost 
of seven £rors of Tankahs, or thirty. 
five lakhs of rupees.” 

|| Fathpur Sikri. 

$% Zimet is a misprint for Zimel - 
aud it refers to Jai Mal, who defend. 
ed the fortress of Chitor after the 
flight of the Rana Udai Singh. 
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raise the siege. When this was told Achabar, he was in no way 
terrified by the difficulty of the undertaking, but marched against 
it with a strong army furnishedewith very numerous machines and 
other warlike equipment. He was delayed some months in the 
siege, and suffered heavy loss from the besieged without atidin- 
ing his object ; at length, determined to resort to extremities, he 
commanded the Turkish soldiers, who were serving in his army, 
to run mines under the chief barbican of the fortress; and when 
these were finished, an immense quantity of gunpowder was 
placed in them, fire was applied, and the barbican was blown up 
from its foundations—the approach to the fortress being thus 
laid open to the besiegers, But Tzimel Patha perceiving that the 
destruction of himself and his friends was imminent, determined 
on a most cruel exploit; namely to shut up in one place all the 
wives and children of himself and all his followers and to 
burn them to death. Then he met the enemy who were break- 
ing into the castle, and fought with the utmost pertinacity until 
he and all his followers were slain. This was a very great 
victory ; and in memory of it, the king caused two elephants to be 
carved, Tzimel Patha sitting on one, and one of his chief generals 
on the other, and caused them to be placed one on each side of 
the gate of the Fort at Agra. 

About this time letters came to the king from Lahore from 
Safferghan* and Rahia Bagwander,+ announcing that his bro- 
ther, Mirza Mahamet Hachiem, had come down from Kabul ; and 
having eonquered all that part of the country, was encamped 
at Lahore; consequently, that it was necessary «for the king to 
come as quickly as possible with a strong army. The king 
marched towards Lahore without a moment's delay with a very 
large body of troops, and had already reached Tzerhind, when 
his brother, terrified at the unexpected approach of the king, 
took to flight, and leaving his tents and nearly all the baggage 
in his camp to be plundered by the royal troops, he returned to 
Kabul. The king, having marched through the whole of the 
Panjab and reduced it to obedience, returned to Lahore. Here 
he received letters from his mother who was at Agra, informing . 
hin that Alla Coulighan,t Zamman, and Badarghan, whom he had 
left at Lacknow, had rebelled, and that they were devastating 
his territories in every direction, destroying towns and villages, 





ait — 


* Isupposethisis Muzaffar Khan, more celebrated Rájá Mán Singh. 
afterwards Vakíl of the Empire, an t This rebellion of Khan Zaman 
the successor of Khan Jahan as Gov- and his brother Bahadur had really 
ernor of Bengal. commenced some time before, and 

+ This is doubtless Raja Bhagae Akbar had been called away from re- 
van Das, son of Riji Bihári Mall of pressing it by his brother’s Invasion of 
Jaipur or Amber, aud uncle of the the Panjab. 


* 
* 
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and were even threatening Agra itself. On reading this the king 
struck his camp, returned to Agra by forced marches, and crossed 
the Semmena with his army. Thee rebeis, terrified by the rapid 
advance of the king with such a powerfu. force, fled first to Lack- 
now and then to Karamemecpore*, But the royal troops 
followed them up between Fettipore + and Karamemecpore, and 
attacked them with so much vigour that Alla Coulighan was slain 
iu the battle; Badorghan f was taken prisoner, aud was beheaded 
in the presence and at the command of the king. After this Gan- 
canna S and Mounimghan || were sent to Zianpore, to take com- 
mand of the province, and watch the Patan enemy ; since it was 
believed that an opportunity might be offered of attacking them, 
as Mia Soliman Lodi4[ was at Tscoutsa, not far off The king 
himself with the rest of the army returned to Agra. Here there 
came upon him agreat longing fora male heir which had been 
hitherto denied him ; andso he went on foot to Assemere, on a@ 
pilgrimage to the monument of the prophet Hoge Mondea ; ** and 
on his return to Tzickeri from this pilgrimage, he visited a certain 
dervish named Scheeck Selim who lived in the neighbourhood. 
(Sheiches, according to the explanation of Leunclavius, are held in 
high regard by Mahumetans on account of their holy lives, and have 
the care of souls.) He explained to him tlie cause of his pilgrimage ; 
and the dervish predicted that three sons would be born to the 
king, and declared that one of the royal concubines was already 
e " 
pregnant. She borea son whom Cheeck Selim called Sultan 
Selim from his own name, Afterwards a second son was also born 
to the king, and named Chan-Morad ; and also a third, Chan- 
Daniel. The king having thus obtained the object of his vows, 
ordered a splendid palace to be built for him at Tzickery, and the 
town itself to be surrounded by a stone wall; and ordered the 
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* Karah is on one side of the 
Ganges, and Mánikpur on the other ; 
the two names are here joined, not 
an uncommon practice. 

+ Badaonisays that the fight took 
place at Mungarwal, © which place 
has since been caled Fathpur.” 
Fathpur is a small village about fen 
or twelve miles south-east of Karah. 

i Bahadur was killed by Shahbaz 
Khin-i-Kambü at Akbars orders. 

§ This is probably Gbaní Khan, 
the son of the following. 
|| Munim Khan, oue of the greatest 
Akbars grandees, succeeded Bai- 
Khan as Khan Khánan. The 
his campaigns in 
)ngal and his death at Gaur are 








well known. 

€f Badaoni mentions that Munim 
Khán after the defeat of Khan 
Zaman was appointed to the latter’s 
jagirs in Jaunpur, and there con- 
cluded peace with Sulaimáu Kara- 
rani the Afghan prince of Bengal, 
who promised to read the Khutbah 
and strike coin in Akbai’s name. 
Munim built the great bridge of 
Jaunpur iu 981; see the “ Topogra- 
phy of the Mogul Empire.” 

** Haji Muin-ud-dic. Foran ac- 
count of this saint and his shrine, 
see my Topography of the Moyut 
Empire, in the Calcutta Mcview fos 
January 1811. 
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town to be called in future Fettipore,* because there God had 
given him the fulfilment of his wishes. 

In the midst of these fortunate events, the king received letters 
from Chan Azem + from Guzerat, that Mirza Ebreham Hessen, 
Mirza Chan, and Mirza Mahamet Hossen,t who formerly had 
attempted hostilities in Indostan, had now come into Guzarat with 
their companions in arms, and were laying waste the territories 
of the king far and wide ; and that Hossen had so greatly aug- 
mented his forces by the crowds of robbers who flocked to him 
from all sides, that he had blockaded Amadabat, so. that he (Chan 
Azem) was with difficulty able to defend himself within the for- 
tifications. The king having received this message at Tzickery, 
orders dromedaries to be got ready as quickly as possible—these 
animals are able to march sixty and sometimes seventy coss within 
twenty-four hours—and having mounted them with some of his. 
most trusted generals and servants, he performed the journey of 
four hundred coss in seven days, and pitched his camp not far 
from Hamadabat. S This unexpected arrival of the king, who 
had actually outstripped the news of his departure, so terrified the 
rebels who were ignorant of the number of his troops, that they 
immediately broke up the siege of the city, and took to flight. 
Chan Azen and the other royalist leaders, who had until this time 
been hiding in various places through fear of the enemy, now came 
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* This is of course Fathpur Sikri. 

+  Khán-i-Azam Mirza Aziz 
Kokah, son of Atgah Khan and Ji 
Jí Anagah (see note on page 178), was 
Akbar's foster-brother, and one of 
most powerful nobles of this reign 
and the uext. An admirable account 
of his life is given by Mr. Bloch- 
mann in his edition of the 4én, page 
325; from which I extract the fol- 
lowing account of the transactions 
described in the text :—“ In the 17th 
year, after the conquest of Ahmada- 
bad, Mirza Aziz was appointed 
Governor of Gujarat as far as the 
Mahindra river, whilst Akbar went 
to conquer Strat. Muhammad Hu- 
sain Mírzá and Shah Mirza, joined by 
Sher Khan Fáládí, thereupon besieg- 
ed Patan; but they were at last 
defeated by Mirza Aziz and Qutbud- 
din, Aziz then returned to Ahma- 
dabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd 
Cafar 981, returned to Fathpur Sikri, 
Ikhtíyár-ul-mulk, a Gujarati noble, 
occupied Idar, and then moved 


dhainst Aziz in Ahmadabad. Muham- 
mad Husain Mirza also came from 
the Dakhin, and after attaching, 
Kambhiyit (Cambay), they besieged 
Ahmadabad. Aziz held himself 
bravely. The siege was raised by 
Akbar, who surprised the rebels 
near Patan. During the fight Mu- 
hammad Husain Mirza and Ikhtiyár- 
ul-mulk were killed. The victory 
was chiefly gained by Akbar himself, 
who with 100 chosen men fell upon 
the enemy from an ambush, Aziz 
had subsequently to fight with the 
sons of Ikhtiyár-ul-mulk." 

t An account of this family, 
descendants of Tímár, is given in all 
the histories, Sháh Mirz& is here 
called Mírzá Chan. 

$ Akbar left Agrah on the 4th 
Rabi I., and attacked the Mírzás o 
the ninth day after his depart 
The distance between Agrah 
Patan being four hundred kos, 
Akbar's forced march has often béer 
admired.— Briggs IL, p. 241. 
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out to meet the king, each with his own troops. Strengthened by 
these reinforcements, he orders Chan Goga,* who was raised to 
the rank of Commander-in-Chief, with twelve thousand cavalry 
and the swiftest elephants, immediately to attack the rebels ; 
whilst he himself halted in another part with the rest of the army. 
The battle raged furiously ; until at length Chan Goga fell, when 
the royalists began to yield. The king, indignant at this, flung 
himself into the thickest of the fight ; the rebels did not sustain 
his attack, but were driven back in all direction in shameful 
flight. Mirza Abrahem and Mirza Chan had already fallen in the 
battle; but Mahamet Hossen was captured by the king, and 
atoned for his perfidy with his head. After this the fortress of 
Surat was taken with hardly any trouble, and the whole province of 
Guzarat subdued; and Achabar, having appointed some of his 
most faithful Generals as Governors there, returned to Indostan. 
In the same year the fortress of Agra was completed; and Ragu 
Thorenne,f who was the king’s treasurer or wasir, rendered an 
accouut of the expenditure upon it. From this it appeared that 
on the walls of this fortress had been expended fifty thousand 
caroras of tackas,} that is (if you reckon twenty tackas to each 
rupee) two million and five hundred thousand rupees; whilst on 
the walls of Fettipore had been expended one million and five 
hundred thousand rupees—altogether four million rupees. 

A short time after this, Ghan Ghanna and Monimchan,§ who 
were in command as viceroys at “Zyaumpore,|| informed the king 
that they had frequently fought with the Patans; that Soliman 
Kaharanienf] had died some time before ; that his son had succeeded 
him, but after two years had been deprived of the empire by his 
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* De Lats “Goga” evidently 
stands for Kokah (foster-hrother), a 
title given to the sons of Akbars 
nurses, The “ Chan Goga” here men- 
tioned was Saif Khan Kokah. a bro- 
ther of the famous Zain Kháu, and 
son of Pichah Jan Anagah, 4 nurse of 
Akbars. He had distinguished bim- 
self in the former year at the taking 
of Sürat; and had accompanied 
Akbar on his forced mareh from 
Agrah to Patan. He was killed, as 
mentioned in the text, fighting 
against Muhammad  Husin Mirza. 
, Akbar, on his return to Agra, paid 
all Saif Kháu's debts. He is called 
hyre “ Commander-in-Chief; he was 
Ally a commander of four thousand. 
This seems to be a curious 
'cokruption of Rajé Todar Mall. The 
famous financiers name is spelt at 






page 187, Thoramiol; and again at 
page 188, Thormiel. Mr. Blochmann 
says of this name (Aéx, p. 352.) ** The 
name Todar Mall is often spelt in 
MSS. with the Hindí'T, d, and r; 
which explains the spelling * Torel 
Mall’ which we find in old Histories. 

t See note, page 179 

$ See note above (page 181) on 
Munim Khan. Here, as before, Ghan 
Ghannais only the title of Munim 
Khan (Khan Khanén). 

|| Jaunpur. 

T This is Sulaimán-i-Kararánt. 
De La8t's accounts of the wars be- 
tween the Mughuls and the Afgháns 
in Bengal, are perhaps the most in- 
teresting aud valuable parts of his 
book, both in Akbar's reign and in 
Jahangir’s ; much of the information 
is quite novel. 
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subjects, ana Douwet* the son of Baratghan put in his place; that 
the latter was an indolent man, immodorately given to drinking, 
and having no care either for military affairs cr for the adminis- 
tration ; that accordingly the time was now come for the king te.. 
gird himself up to conquer the Patans and add the whole of Ben- 
gal to Lis empire On the receipt of this intelligence, Achabar 
ordered his forces and all his munitions of war to be hastily got 
ready ; and with his elephants moved towards Pathana, crossing the 
rivers Ganges and Tziotsa. Xa-Douwet, having heard from his 
scouts of the approach of the king, sent forward twelve thousand 
cavalry to check the Mogols. "These, meeting the Mogols between 
the Ziotsa and Moheb Alypeur,t were put to flight with little 
difficulty, and betook themselves panic stricken to Pathana ; which 
city Xa-Douwet fortified, and furnished with the necessary provi- 
sions for sustaining a siege. The siege occupied Achabar six 
months, not without great slaughter of his own troops. At length ` 
in the seventh month the town was taken by storm; very many 
Patans were put to the sword, many of the chiefs with their wives 
and children were captured, and a vast booty obtained. Xa-Dou- 
wet himself was lying steeped in wine and conscious of nothing ; 
he was placed by his servants in a boat, and floated down the river 
for three days ; till at length his followers, disgusted at his imbe- 
cility which had brought upon them such calamities, cut off his 
head and sent it to Achabari The latter having conquered 
the whole of Bengal, returned to Fettipore. After this by the 
valour and industry of Rostanchan S and Zadock || Mamet Chan, 





ignorant of the true parentage. 


* This is a very curious point. 
There is a possibility that Baratehan 


Stewart (History of Bengal, page 96) 


says that Sulaimán Kararání was 
succeeded by his eldest son Bayazid ; 
but that the latter was set aside after 
a few months, and was succeeded by 
Dáüd Khan, the second son of Sulai- 
mdn. This account is evidently 
taken from Firishtah; and every 
modern History. as far as I am 
aware, follows Firishtah in calling 
Dáüd e son of Sulaiman. It isim- 
possible to say which is right, Firish- 
tah or De Lat; for I can find out 
nothing about the * Baratghan’ 
named in the text. It seems, how- 
ever, unlikely that De Laét should 
have invented this parentage for 
D&Gd ; whereas Firishtah’s account, 
that Dáüd was another son of Sulai- 
man, is just such as he would be 
likely to give at a venture, if he were 


t " 
kd 


isa corruption of Bayazid Kháu—in 
which case De Laét would have called 
Dáüd Khan wrongly his son, instead 
of his brother. 

t Muhibb-Alipar. Muhibb Ali 
was the Governor of Rohtás mentioned 
below, page 185. 

t This summary dismissal of 
Dáád Khan from the scene, is of course 
a mistake. He was subsequently cap- 
tured and put to death by Khan 
Jah&n. 

$ This appears to refer to Dastam 
Khán (who was often called by mis- 
take Rustam Khán, Rustam b ing as 
much commouer name than Dastam), 
who was appointed Súbahdár of Ajmip 
in the twenty-second year of Alkbar/s 
reign, aud got Nantanbhur as tuyiy 
Rantanbhur was conquered iu the 
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within ‘the space of two months he took from its Rajah the for- 
tress of Rhan Tambor. He then turned his attention to the 
fortress of Rotas in the province 0f Bahaer, or as some say in 
Berar., Whis fortress had no equal, in respect either of situation 
or of size and strength of the fortifications, either in India or 
in Turkey, Persia, or Tartary. It is situated on the top of a 
precipitous mountain, the ascent of which is a journey of eleven 
coss, It às surrounded by a plain on all sides for a distance of 
eighteen coss. The circumference of the fortress itself includes 
fourteen villages, with their fields plertifully yielding all manner of 
‘crops. From the very summit ofthe mountain a torrent descends 
through its midst, feeding three very large tanks which never dry 
up. ‘Lastly, at the foot of the mountain the Tzeon [Son] spreads 
into a marsh or lake three coss in breadth, convenient for inter- 
£ourse with the people of the neighbourhood and much used for 
the purpose. With no further delay Achabar orders Moheb 
Alieghan,* a man ofsingular prudence and valour, to endeavour 
to take this fortress fram the Radzia, a gentile (Hindu) prince 
who held it with no fear of molestation. He departed from the 
court with some chosen soldiers, and marched into the neighbour- 
hood of the fortress. After he had obtained the friendship of 
the Radzia by the interchange of presents, he devised the follow- 
ing.stratagem. Pretending that he was commanded by the king 
to depart on a sudden expedition into Bengal, he earnestly be- 
sought the Radzia to allow bam to leave his family in the fortress. 
The Radzia, not suspecting the trick, consented with the utmost 
readiness, and commanded his servants not to disturb in any way 
the female guests. Without any delay, Moheb Alieghan fills two 
hundred doulyus, in which women are usually carried, each with 
two most valiant men and sends them into the fortress. These 
being let in, got out of the douwlyus, and surprised and over- 
powered the sentries at the principal gate. Alieghan rapidly fol- 
lowing with the rest of his forces, slew the Radzia*and obtained 


thirteenth year (A.D. 1568) by Akbar Zebagát the surname Rohtási On 
-in person; Khan Jahán being one this name Mr. Blochmann gives the 
.of his Generals, following note:—“ This renowned 
| This must be Muhammad Sadiq Fort had passed, in 945, into the 
Khan (or Sadiq Khan, as he is called hands of Sher Sháh , . . . Subsequently 
by Abul Fazl—Akbar hating the itcame into the hands of Sulaimán 
mame Muhammad), one of Akbar’s best and Junaidi Kararani. The latter 
officers and ultimately a commander appointed Sayyid Muhammad com- 
of five thousand. mander. He handed it over to Shah- 
* This story of the taking of Rahtás baz Khan. In the same year Akbar ap- 
Muhibb Ali Khan is told by pointed Muhibb Ali Khan Governor 
JFirishtah of Sher Shah (see note, of Rahtas,and Shahbaz Khán made 
page 171.) It is however worthy of uote over the fort to him.” 
that Muhibb Ali Khan bears in the 
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possession of the fortress. He obtained a vast treasure and sent 
it to the king ; he earned, by this noble stratagem, lasting fame 
with posterity. i 

In another part, in Tzarangpore? Roup Matthii, a woman 
of extraordinary beauty, assumed the name of Badur and 
broke into rebellion. She called the Pathans to arms ; and rashly 
dared to engage Adam Ghan (who had been sent against her with 
anarmy) though she had only a few followers. Adam Ghant 
easily defeated her, and took her prisoner ; she, however, to avoid 
insult ended her life by poison. 

Afterthis the brother of the king, Mirza Mamet Hachim, who 
ruled at Kabul, died of disedse. Rahia Manzingh,t a Rasboot 
byraceanda commander of five thousand cavalry, was sent by 
the king to reduce that kingdom asa province of theempire. The 
Rahia sent the widows and children of Hachim, and the chief. 
servants, with their own consent, to the king ; who received them 
most kindly, and committed to some of his faithful servants the 
guardianship and education of his two nephews, of whom the 
elder was ten and the younger seven years old. To the 
women he assigned large annual pensions ; and to his brother’s 
chief commanders, Mamet Maxuem-ghan,§ Chabeeck Ghan, 
Hametbeeck-ghan, and Jachtbeeck-ghan,| he gave the com- 
mands of a certain number of soldiers with the necessary pay. «He 
also placed Maxuem-ghan of Kahul in the place of Ganghanna 
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(Kokah) of Mirz Muhammad Hakim, 


* Tzarangpuris of course Sárang- 
Abkar's brother. His uncle Mirza 


pur ; in Málwah. 

T Adham Khán. in 968, the year 
before his death, defeated B4z Bahadur 
near Sárangpur and took possession of 
his treasures and dancing girls; 
and about the latter he got into 
trouble with Akbar. Roup Mathii 
is Rápmati, the beloved dancing girl 
of Baz Bahadur, whom 1 have 
mentioned in my ‘Topography.’ There 
is nothing in the histories to shew 
that she caused a revolt; and it 
looks as if De Laét had confounded 
Baz Bahádurs defeat at Sárangpür 
and Adham’s capture of dancing girls 
with a rebellion at Sárangpur caused 
by the Mirzás. Adham had been dead 
for some time when Akbar invaded 
Bengal. 

t The history of Raja Man Singh, 
son of Raja Bhagwan Das of Amber, is 
too well-known to need any notice here 

$ This must be Masum Khán-i- 
Kábul, who was the foster-brother 


Aziz, had been Vazir under Humáyin. 
He received at first from Akbar 
command of five hundred horse; 
and after having distinguished him- 
selfin the war against the Afghàns 
andhaving been wounded in a fight 
with the Bengal hero Káalpabár, he 
was made a commander of one thou- 
sand. He was given Orissa (called in 
the text * the Pathan province in Ben- 
gal") as tuyul ; and was subsequently. 
one ofthe chief leaders of the great 
military rebellion in Bengal He 
was at length driven to Bhati (the 
Sundarbans and adjoining part of 
Bengal) where he took refuge with 
the famous Zamindar Isá ; and where 
ultimately he died. 
|| These names stand for Shah Be 

Khan ; Hamid Beg Khán and Takh 
Beg Khan. De Laét's I in the last 
ds is perhaps merely a misprint! 
or T. 
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Morumghan,* the Governor of the Pathan province in Bengal, 
who was now dead ; and he sent him away tothe province with 
a great number of Ommerauws. , 

In the meantime it was announced that Masoffer, who had been 
deprived of the province of Guseratt, was in rebellion ; and that he 
had suddenly overpowered and beheaded Gotobdiavt Mahamet- 
ghan the chief ofthe king'ssoldiery in Amadabat, with some other 
Ommerauws, Abdul Rachim-ghan, the son of Ghanna and Bey- 
ramghant were sent against the rebel with a powerful army ; and 
Noran and Gouserghan,§ the sons of the slaughtered Gotob- 
dian, were sent with them to avenge their parent's murder. This 
war was not a very important ong; for as soon as Rachtem had 
arrived by forced marches at the confines of Guzerat, be routed 
the army of Masoffer which consisted of only twelve thousand 
cavalry | and took him alive. Masoffer, however, to avoid 
the ignominy of punishment, laid violent hands on himself, Abdul 

Rachiem obtained as a reward for this campaign, the title of Chan 

Channa and the command of five thousand cavalry. 

In Bengal also a rebellion was now raised by Mazenon-chanf] 
Gabiet-chan, Bama-chan,** and Mamet  Maxum-chan of 
Kabul. ++ These twice or thrice defeated Radzia Thoramiol 
Wasir-ghan, who had been sent against them with Zuebhat-ghan;? 
and a powerful army, They even took that general prisoner ; 
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eet 


. 
. * I suppose this is Munim Kbán, 
the late Khán-Khánán ; but Mas'um 
Khán only sueceeded to Orissa, a 
part of Munim Khán's command, 

+ Qutb-ud-din — Khán was the 
youngest brother of Atgah Khan 
He received Bahroch (Broach), south 
of Ahmadabad, as Jágír. When 
Muzaffar of Gujarat asserted his 
independence, Qutb-ud-din was 
surprised and defeated by him near 
Barodah. He shut himself up in 
the fort of Barodah, but at last 
capitulated under a promise of safety. 
‘Muzaffar seized his fortress at Bahroch 
and confiscated his immense wealth 
(about ten krors of rupees) with 
fourteen lakhs of imperial money ; and 
shortly afterwards caused him to be 
put to death. 

[De Laét has here again made 
the mistake of taking the name and 
the title for two different ' persons. 

irza Abdurrahim was the son of 
airám Khan who was also Khan 
Khánán. He defeated Muzaffar of 
Gujarat in the battle of Sarkíj near 


A hwadábád, and again near Nádot; 
and for these victories he obtained 
the command of five thousand horse, 
and the vacant title of Khan 
Khánán. 

§ These sons were called Naurang 
Khán and Gujar Khán respectively. 

| Mr.  Bloehmann says that 
Muzaftar, by the aid of Qutb-ud-din's 
treasures, recruited an army of forty 
thousand troopers; that Mirza 
Abdurrahím had only 10,000 men 
fo oppose him, and was only induced 
to attack him by his desire for the title 
of Khán Khánán. 

*| Majnán Khan Qáqshál, one of 
the chief leaders of the revolt of the 
military Jágirdárs of Bengal. 

** This is doubtless Bábá Khan 
Qáqshál, another of the chief rebels 
who succeeded Majuün Khan as head 
of the Türkí clan called Qaqshal, 

tt It has already ‘been pointed 
out that this is Masum Khán-i Kábulf. 

tt This is Shahbaz Khan, who 
succeeded Mirza Aziz in Bengal, 
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but were at length defeated and slain in battle—with the exception 
of Maxem-ghan, who fled to Hizza-ghan,* the commander of the 
enemy's forces in Bengal. The lagter was encouraged by Maxem-ghan 
to carry on the war against the royal provinces with greater energy. 

Zuebhat-ghan of Kabul received the government of the provinee 
of Bengal; and Radzia 'Thormiel; returned to Fettipore. 

Then also Radzia Ramziend,S who had hitherto governed 
Bandou as an independent prince, being persuaded by Radzia Bier- 
mal || and having obtained a safe-conduct, came to the king at 
Fettipore. He was honourably entertained by the king, and sent 
back to his territory. Other gentile (Hindú) princes also, follow- 
ing his example, began to soligt the king’s friendship, and to send 
their daughters to the royal seragliofl as pledges of mutual 
alliance and peace. 

About this time the king, going towards the rivers Tziotsa and 


Beack, was wonderfully pleased with a site which he observed at~ 


the confluence of the Simmena, the Tziotsa, and the Beack ; and 
he commanded a fortress to be built there of living stone, which 
was completed by very skilful architects in five years, and was 
called by the king Elabas.** One million two hundred thousand 
rupees were expended on this fortress, 

The king who now obtained quiet after the conquest of all his 
enemies, thought of going to Lahore to meet Abdullack-ghan Us- 
bec, the king of Mauthner, ++ the son and heir of Tsecander-ghan, 
who (it was reported) was about tb come of his own accord to visit 





His 


* The famous Zamíndár Isa ; see 
note on page 186, 

t Shahbaz Kháni Kambá ; the lat- 
ter part of the name probably mis- 
taken by De Laét for “i Kábuli" 

t Rai& Todar Mall was succeeded 
in Bengal- by Mirza Aziz; and the 
latter by Shahbaz Khan. 

§ This was Raji Ram Chand 
Baghelah, Raji of Bhath. “ Among 
the three great Rajas of Hindüstán 
whom Baber mentions in his Me- 
moirs, the Rájás of Bhath are the 
third.” It was from Ram Chand 
that the famous fortress of Kálinjar 
had beer taken by Majnán Khan-i 
Qáqshál mentioned above. De Laét’s 
Kandou is Fort Bandhá. 

|| This is of course the famous 
Raja Bir Bal, the Brahman. He was 
Akbar’s Hindú “ Poet Laureate,” as 
Faizi was his Persian one, He had 
accompanied Akbar in his forced 


march from Agrah to Patan. 
disasters and death in the Yüsuízai 
eampaign are mentioned in all the 
Histories, 

€ Especially the Rai of Dún- 
garpur, to whom Raja Bir Bal was 
sent to negociate the marriage. 

** This is of course Allahabad. 

++ Abdullah Khan Usbaq, king 
of Tárán, having long wished to an- 
nex Badakshin, at length succeeded 
in conquering the country on the, 
invitation of Mirza Sulaiman. The 
latter, sixth in descent from Timür 
had been befriended by Humáyün, 
aud installed in the kingdom of 
Badakshán; but had been driven 
out subsequently by his grandson 


by Elphinstone). By ‘ Mauthner 


Mirza Shahrukh, mentioned in the 
next note (not by Abdullah, as stated 


De Laét means Mawarannahr, Trans+, 
\ 


oxiana. 
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India. In the meantime there came to visit bim at Fettipore, 
where he had remainea for the last fifteen years, Morza Tsarof* 
from Badaxan, who had suffered mapy indignities from the Usbegs. 
With him he departed to Lahore, with the intention of proceeding 
^to Kabul ; but reflecting that the Ganges was still in the possession 
of the Pathans, he turned his course towards Ateeck. Thence he 
sent Zienchan and Radzia Birmuelkt with a strong force to 
attack the Pathans. But those Pathans who were under the sway 
of Zelalia Afridi and Turcost-zey, blocked up the mountain paths, 
and barricaded the roads ; so that the royal forces met with great 
loss, Birmuel with many other Ommeraws fellin the battle, and 
Tzienghan-goga with great difficulty escaped to the king. Larger 
forces were then sent, who were so completely successful that all 
the provinces under the rule of Zelalia and Turcost were subdued. 
After this, it is announced to the King, that Mirza. Massoffer. 
Hossen and Mirza Roston t of Khandahar, the sons of Mirza Bey- 
ram who had ruled at Khandahar, had fled on account of some 
Injuries received from Xa-Abas the king of Persia, the son of 
Godavenda ,§ and that they wished to make their submission to 
Achabar. The latter, perceiving that an excellent opportunity was. 
offered him of adding Khandahar to hisdominions, sent Chabeeck- 
ghan,] a commander of five thousand cavalry, to Khandahar, 
The two brothers{] quickly laid open to him the approaches to 
the city ; and they then came to Lahore to the king, where they 
were received with the utmost kindness. 
T'zedder-zia-ban and Machim-hamma** were sent to 
Bochara, ostensibly to condole with Abdul-ghan on the death 





* This is Mirza Sháhrukh, who 
had been expelled from his kingdom 
in Badakshan by Abdullah Khán. 
Both he and his grandfather Mírzá 
Sulaiman ultimately became gran. 
dees of Akbar's Court, 

This disastrous expedition of 
Zain Khán Kokah and Rájá Dír Bal 
against the Yüsufzais and Afredis, 
has been already noticed, and its 
details are well-known. Zelalia 
stands for Jalálah, their leader. 

f Mirza Muzaffar Husain and 
Mirza Rustam were the grandsons of 
Shah [smail-i Safawi (* the Sophy ”) 
of Persia. Sháh 'lahmásp, the en- 
tertainer of Humaytn, had conquer- 
e Kandahar in 965 A.H.; and 
Muyaffar uow ruled there. 

y Khudábandah succeeded Shah 
‘Tsuail. 

4 Shah Beg Khan Arghán was 
long governor of Kaudahar ; and re- 


ceived also Kábul under Jaháugir. 

« Mírzá Rustam had before this 
fled to Akbar, and had been made by 
him governor of Láhor. Muzaffar 
was made a Panjhazdri, and Sambhal 
was given him as Jagir. 

** These are Sadr Jahán Mufti 
and Hakim Humam. Mr. Blochmann 
(Ain, page 468) says of this embassy : 
—" When Abdullah Khan Usbaq 
king of Türán, wrote to Akbar re- 
garding his apostasy from Islám, 
Mirán Sadr and Hakim Humám were 
selected as ambassadors.” He adds 
of Sádr Jahan’s conduct as Mufti, that 
he temporised in his attitude towards 
Akbar’s “ Divine Faith," and gained 
largely by it. : 

Humám's real name was Humáyán 
but he discreetly called himself 
Humáyán Quii,the slave of Hümá- 
yuu; and was subsequently named 
Humán by Akbar himself, 
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of his father and to pay respect to the deceased T’sander-ghan, 
but really to spy out the Maurhener country; which the king was 
most anxious to annex, as the conquest would spread the glory of 
his name far and wide, and cause his fame to rival that of 
Tamurlane the founder of his race, When they had arrived at 
Bochara, they offered the royal gifts to Abdul-ghan and paid due 
respect to the memory of the deceased, they were entertained at a 
public banquet of all the citizens, laid out in the most beautiful 
manner in the open air according to the manner of that nation ; 
and when they had remained there a whole year, they returned to 
the {king, laden with. magnificent gifts and bringing a full account 
of the topography of the country, of the fortifications of the towns, 
and of the military strength. It appeared, however, advisable to 
the king first to attempt the conquest of Cassimere, which 
was at this time subject to a foreigner. Cassemchan Mierbar,* 
and Mirzaft Ale Tzily were sent, with the whole army of the king~ 
and with letters to Justofi-chan 1 the king of Cassimere— in which 
letters it was promised that if he would of his own accord peaceably 
submit to the king, his power should not be in any way diminish- 
ed. On the receipt of these letters Justoff-ghan went directly 
to the king at Lahore, leaving his son Jagob-chan§ as regent, 
The people of the province were very angry at this, for they 
thought that their king was deceived by some jugglery. And 
even to the Mogol this surrender was not considered a com- 
plete one; for he reasoned? thus:—if he (the king of 
Cassimere) bad wished to deal fairly with him, he would have 
brought his son also with him, inasmuch as the son being æ 
mere youth might easily be induced to make common cause with 
the opposite faction. And, indeed, the suspicion was not without 
foundation; for the son, immediately after the departure of his 
father, threw off the foreign yoke, and began to fortify the king- 
dom and block up the approaches. These attempts of Jagob- 
chan kept the king ina state of anxiety for some time; since 
it seemed to be a very difficult operation to penetrate into the 
province through the narrow mountainous approaches. At length, 
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however, he sent off Mirza Alle 
the army; sending with them 


* Thisis Qésim Khán Mir Bahr 
yeferred to as the architect of the 
fort of Agrah atpaget79. He conquer- 
edKashmir and governed it until his 
resignation in 995. Elphinstone (pro- 
bably following Firishtah) aseribes 
this conquest of Kashmir to Mirza 
Sháhruhkh and Raja Bhagaván Das ; 
but they only subsequently entered 
Kashmir to suppress a rebellion. 

+ After long search I have at 


* 
# 


Tzilly and Ghassem-chan witlr 
some Cassimerian Ommerauws. 





length identified this leader, as 
Mírzádah Ali Khan. He was ordered: 
to join Qasim Kháu's expeditiou 
agaist Kashmir in 994; and was kill- 
ed by the Kashmiris in 995, when 
an imperial detachment under Sayyi 
Abdullah Khán was defeated. ' 

t This was Yusuf Khan Chak, | 

$ Yaqüb Khan, son of the los$. 
named. 
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1o whom all the passes were well known. Jachob chan hearing 
of this sent some Ommerauws with a strong force to Kotele* 
(i.e, ‘the pass’) Bimber, to prevent the approach of the enemy. 
hese, however, were won over by the promises and bribes of 
the king’s party; they deserted their own king, and opened the 
pass to the enemy. The royal troops, having got through the 
pass, found no difficulty in reaching Cassimere; and since there 
were no walls, they burst into the city at the first onset. The 
king was taken alive, but was. pardoned by Achabar. He received a 
pension, as did his father; but not sufficient to maintain his diguity. 
After this the king turned his mind towards Sind. Mirza- 
Sianf ruled there, but was extremely hated by his subjects on 
account of his tyranny.  Gan-Ghannaf was appointed to the 
command of the expedition; and he put his whole army, with 
ecessary warlike equipment, on board a number of boats, 
meped down the river Raveato the Indus, and so on to the 
*edcopolis Tatta. The siege of that city occupied him for six 
months; but in the seventh Mirza Sian surrendered himself. He 
was sent to the king, and received kindly by him; the kingdom of 
Sind was made a province of the empire. Shortly after this, intelli- 
gence was brought to the king that Nesam-Sha, king of the 
Deccan, was dead; and the desire seized him of adding this 
kingdom also to his empire. Gan-Ganna seemed to he the fittest 
person to be put in command ef this expedition; and he with 
twenty-two Ommerauws andean immense army set out from 
Lahore, and at length arrived at Brampore. The Governor of 
;Brampore, Radzia Aly-GhanS immediately added his forces to 
f those of Gan-Ganna; and the latter remained there for full six 
mouths| For Tziand Biebief] the daughter of Nesam-Sha 
was at Amdanager and most prudently administered its affairs ; 
the Eunuch, Godzia-Tzuhel,** being the Commander-in-chief of 


$ Rájá Alf Khán, called by Kháti 
Khan fiji Ali Khan, killed in this 
campaign as described below. 

|| The Khán Khánán was associa- 
ted in the command of this war 





* Mr. Blochmann (Ain, page 380) 
speaking of the passes into Kashmir 
gained by Qasim Khan, says :—“ the 
word Kotal means a mountain or a 
meuntainpass." 


E 


t This is Mirza Jani Beg, after- 
wards a commander of three thou- 
sand under Akbar. He belonged to 
the Árghün Clan, and was descended 
from Chingiz Kbhán and Hulàgá 
Khán. An interesting account of the 

istory of this dynasty. first at Kan- 
dah$r and then at Thathabh in Sind is 
given by Mr. Blochmaun, Ain, page 
362. 
' y The Khan Kh&nan already fre- 
quently mentioned—Mirz4 Abdurra- 
bán, son of Bairam Khan, 


with Sultán Murad; and his delays 
were chiefly owing to the want of a 
good understanding between them. 

*i Chand Bibi. 

** De Lait means Kwájah Suhail. 
Mutamid-ud-daulah Suhail Khan was 
the Ahmadnagar General who had 
threatened Prince Murád, and the 
latter had declined to encounter him; 
so the Khan Khánán, Raja Ali Khan 
ES Mirz& Sháhrukh engaged him 
aione, 
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ther forces, a man conspicuous for bravery and industry. He with 
forty thousand cavalry (amongst whom where also some troops 
of the kings of Visiapore and Golconda) marched against Channa. 
The latter had hardly twenty thousand in camp ; but depending_ 
‘on the valour of two of his leaders, Radzia Alighan, and Miraa 
‘Ched-Gassem,* of the race of Lzadet,f and others, he boldly 
engaged the enemy. In order to be able to bring help to any part 
‘of his army that might be in difficulties, he remained out of 
action with five thousand picked horsemen, as a reserve, The 
‘battle lasted all day and all night with doubtful fortune, and 
heavy loss on both sides, Radzia Alighan being amongst the slain. 
Early the next morning tlfe royal line was giving way, when 
‘Chan-Channa with his reserves rushed on the wearied foe with 
‘such & violent onset as to cause them to take to flight, Godzia 
'Tzuhel being slain in the battle. This was a very great victore: 
‘and yet it did not much injure the Deccan, for the Queen Milia 
fresh forces beat back the attacks of the Mogols. 

Up to this time all things had gone prosperously and happily 
with the king.: but according to the usual mutability of human 
affairs, after this time many domestic calamities marred his 
prosperity. For at first, intent on getting possession of the 
empire of the Deccan, he sent his son, Sha-Morat, (a commander 
of seven thousand) to the war there, with Tsadoch Mamet-chan + 
-and other grandees. The Prince went to Brampore, and there re- 
mained for the space of six months, , Here, though formerly he had 
:exhibited a great deal of prudence and courage, he now so gave him- 
self up to drunkenness as to contract a dreadful disorder. "The; 
king on hearing of it, beiug very anxious about the health of his 
son, sent Abdul Fazel§ as quickly as possible (he was now Divan, 
that is, Chancellor; but had been the Prince's tutor) to endeavour 
to reclaim him. But this remedy was applied too late ; for Abdul 
Fazel on his arrival at Brampore found that the prince's life was 
despaired of; and, indeed, shortly afterwards he died. When 
the death of the prince was made publie, many Ommerauws aud 
Mancebdars who had been his companions fled But Abdul- 
Fazel, summoning Ganganna, Tziedrustof-chan Tzadoch Mamet 
Ghan and Mirza Tzaroch to a council, thus addressed them .— 
«T, for my part, know not why these Ommerauws have fled ; for 
“itis necessary for us to accept the death of the king’s son 
“just as we should that of any other Ommerauw. The king 


* Ched-Gassem is a terrible cor- tioned above at page. He was Sent 
ruption of the name Sayyid Kasim, to the Dakhin in the 40th. year” of 
-one of the Sayyids of Bárha who dis- Akbar’s reign as atdlig to Prince 


tinguished himself in this battle. Murad. 
f ‘‘ Of the race of Tzadet"—Sádát- — $ A very common erroneous 
«j-Barha. spelling for Abul Fazl, the author of 


i Muhammad Sadiq,Khan, men- the Ain. 
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" survives, and I pray God that he may long survive. I will 
“ now take the supreme command of this army ; I will distribute 
* the treasures left by the prince te the Mancebdars-and soldiers, 
“and will prepare for the war." He performed all the things 
* thüs"promised, and then advanced five coss towards Chapor,* 
“and pitched his camp on the left of the enemy. ‘he corpse of 
the prince he sent to Delly ; aud having caught and brought 
back many of the Ommerauws and Maucebdars who had taken 
to flight, he caused. them to be trampled to death by elephants 
in the middle of the camp. Lastly, he sent letters to the king 
to this effect :—that on his arrival at Brampore he had found 
the prince in adying state, but that he had divided his treasures 
amongst the soldiers, to increase their enthusiasm for the expedi- 
tion against Amdanagar. The king, on the receiptof these 
letters, was greatly distressed at the death of his son; but he wrote 
PB ou mauner to Fazel, and confirmed him in the supreme 
| vand. . 

In the same year the king made his other son, D’haen-Xa or 
Xa-Daniel, a commander of seven thousand horse ;. and sent him 
to Elabas, with Couteb Mametchan as his chancellor, and with 
many other Ommerauws and grandees. The prince, on arriving 
at Elabas, divided his army, so as to be able to pursue the rebels 
more easily. Fazel in the meantime added to the empire the 
provinces of Barar and Chandis ; and begged the king to come 
to Agra, for then he might most easily add Amdanager, Visiapor, 
aud Golconda to his empire. The advice pleased the king ; aud 
leaving Lahore where he had been for the last twelve years, he 
came to Agra and there remained a whole year. 

In the year 1005. of the Mahumetan era, and 1595 of the 
Christian era, i& seemed advisable to the king to send his son 
Xa-Selim against Radzia Rana Mardout, + who was by far the 
most potent of all the Radzias of Hindostan, and who had lately 
rebelled. With him he sent Tzebaet-chan Cambou,j a com- 
mander of five thousand, Cha Couligan Mharem,§ a commander 
of three thousand, and Radzia Ziagenat,|| also a commander of 
three thorvsand, and many other Mancebdars, so that the army 
of the prince might be a most powerful one. 






* Sháhpur, then the capital of 
Barár. Prince Murád had founded 
it, six kos from Balapur. 

+ The Rana of Udaipur, ‘ Mar- 
Yout is mardád ‘the accursed, which 
charitable epithet is usually bestowed 
tipon him. 

t Shahbaz Khán-i-Kámbu. 

$ This is Shah Qulí Mabram-i- 
Baharlu, Makram means“ one who 


is admitted to the Harem and knows 
its seorets ;” there isa curious story 
connected with this name as given to 
Sháh Qui. 

|| This is Raja Jagannath, son of 
Ráj$ Bihari Mall of Amber. He had. 
served with distinction in most of 
the wars of the reign. He was at 
this time in possession of Rantau- 
bhur as fagi. 

la 
a 
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In the year 1007 A.H., and 1597 A.D., the king himself moved 
with an army from Agra, with the intention of carrying war into 
the Deccan. But he had no soóner crossed the river’ Nerebada, 
when Radzia Bador-Xa,* who had possession of the fortress 
of Hasser,+ fortified the same against the king, and collected 
provisions from the neighbourhood. The king, thinking it 
dangerous to Jeave this fortress in his rear, considered how it 
might be captured. This fortress has three castles; of which 
the first is called Cho-Tzanin, the second Commerghar : and the 
third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so that it is a 
conspicuous object at the distance of six coss. The king with 
no delay surrounded it on all 'sides ; and so energetically pressed 
on the siege night and day, that at the end of six months it was 
on the point of being captured. Badur-Xa however perceiving 
his danger, having obtained a pledge that his life and My 
should be safe, came as a suppliant to the king and surrend cs 
himself and all his belongings into his hands. He obtained 
pardon, and was enrolled with his brothers and relations amongst 
the numbers of the king’s courtiers and pensioners. Whilst the 
king was at this place, Abdul Fazel came to him, and so worked 
upon his mind that he fully determined to set out for the war 
in the Deccan; for he thought that if he could only add the 
Deccan to his empire, and subdue the kings of Chandeis, Visiapor, 
and Golconda, he would then ebtain a fame and an extent of 
territory that would satisfy his anabition. Whilst deliberating 
on these matters, it is suddenly announced to him that T’zebaer- 
gan. whom he had appointed as the colleague of Xa-Selim, had 
died at Assemere; and that the prince had seized his treasures 
which exceeded a caror, or ten myriads, of rupees, and with an 
immense levy of soldiers was marching on Agra with the design 
of depriving his father of the kingdom. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the king altered his plans ; and having despatched his 
son, Xa-Daniel with Fazel and Chan-Channa and many other 
Ommerauws, towards Amdanagar and Visiapor, he returned to 
Agra, Xa Selim in the meantime had come from Assemere to 
Agra ; but when he found that there was no hope of his being able 
to get possession of the fortress, he went away again, and by a journey 
of twelve days through Reheu and Annewar he came to Elhabassa. 
He got possession of Sianpore, Babaer, Kalpi, Lacknou, Oude, 
Berage, Kersama, Mekpor, Kera, Gastanpore, Ghanouts, and 
many other towns; and put in his own Ommerauws as Governors, 
ejecting his father's officers, of whom some deserted to him, and 


* Bahádur Sháh, king of Khán- T Asirgarh, described in De Laét’s 
desh. After the conquest of the  Zopography. 
country, Akbar called it Dándes, f Shahbaz Khan ; sge above, 
after his son Dauiyal, 
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others more loyal fled to Achabar, leaving all their property. When 
the king came to Agra, he began anxiously to consider by what 
means he might induce the prince £o return to his duty. Where- 
fore at first he sends letters to his son, pointing out to him the 

"^ yashness of his conduct and the certainty that God would punish 
his disobedience ; and promising at the same time that, if he 
would abandon his wicked designs and come as a suppliant to his 
father, his trangressions should be forgiven and himself restored 
to the favour which he had formerly enjoyed. But Xa-Selim 
made light of his father's threats and warnings ; and having got 
possession of all the country as far as Hassipore* and Pathana, he 
begged Radzia Menzing, who was Vjceroy of Bengal, to come to 
him and deliver up to him that province ; but in vain. 

In that year Daniel Xa who was carrying on the war in the 
Decan, moved with all his army towards Amadanagar, and came 
to Ganderzin, But Tziand Bebie with all the Generals of her 
father, Nezam Xa, shut herself up in the fortress of Amadanagar, 
and prepared to sustain a siege. That fortress is most strongly 
fortified ; for it is placed on a lofty site, and is surrounded by a 
very deep ditch into which many springs of water flow. But 
the prince and the valiant leaders who were with him, Chech- 
Abdul Fazel, Chan-Channa, and Tzied-justof-chan, with no further 
delay surrounded the city with their forces; and having pressed 
the siege most vigorously for six months, in the seventh they at 
length succeeded in capturing the city. Tziand-Bebie had already 
committed suicide by takule poison: Immense treasures fell 

| into the hauds of the royal troops. At length Sultan Daniel, 
Godzia Beeck-myrzat being made Governor of the fortress, annex- 
ed Gandes and Berar to his father's empire, and returned to 
Brampore. Here ambassadors arrived with very rich presents and 
with letters of submission from the Kings of Golconda and 
Visiapore ; but heafterwards gave himself up entirely to drunken- 
ness. x 

At the same time Xa-Selim sent Godzia Ziahan § to his father, 
pretending that he was very sorry for having offended him. The 
king immediately wrote in answer, and told him that he might 
hope for pardon as soon as ever he would come and throw himself 
at his father’s feet. Ziahan also, having remained at Agra for six 
months, returned to him, and so wrought upon him, as to induce 
him to determine to return to his father as a suppliant. On the 
journey, however, he wrote to his father, that he was coming to beg 


CV * Hajfpur and Patna. i I suppose this is Khwajah Beg 
+ The usual account givenof the Mirza. 
death of Chand Bibi is that she § This is doubtless Dost Muham- 
- was murdered by a certain Eunuch. mad of Kabul, who served Salim as 
The name of the Eunuch is, however, Bakshi, and was afterwards given by 
given variously by Abul Fazl and by him the ane of Khwajah Jahan, 
Firishtah, 
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his pardon, but that he besought him to grant two things :—inas- 
much as he had with him an army of seventy thousand picked men, 
he begged that his Generals might be allowed to retain everything 
that he had given or was about to give them; and that the kjng 
would not regard them as rebels. When he succeeded in obtaining ^ 
neither of these requests, he returned to Halebassa ; and began to 
coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent to 
his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, 
wrote an account of all that had happened, to Abdul-Fazel; who 
bade the king be of good courage, for he would come to him as 
quickly as possible; and added that his son should be brought 
bound to him, either by fair mtans or by foul. Accordingly, a little 
afterwards, having obtained leave of absence from Daniel Xa, he 
took to the road with about two or three hundred horsemen, 
leaving orders for his baggage to follow bim,  Xa-Selim, to whom 
all these things were known, recalling bow hostile Faz hed 
always been towards him. and hence justly fearing that bis father 
woui? be more exasperated than ever against himself, judged it 
best to intercept him on his journey. So he begged Radzia Ber- 
tzingh Bondela,* who lived in his province of Osseen, to lie in wait 
for Fazel near Soor and Gauler,} and to send his head to him ; 
promising that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, and 
would give him the command of five thousand cavalry. The Rad- 
zia consented; and waited with a thousand cavalry and three 
thousand infantry about three or foyr coss from Gualer, having 
sent out scouts into the neighbouring villages to give him early 
warning of the approach of Fazel. Accordingly when the latter 
ignorant of the ambuseade, had come as far as Collebagat and 
was going towards Soor, Radzia Bersingh and his followers fell 
upon him on allsides. Fazel and his horsemen fought bravely, 
but being overpowered by numbers, they were gradually worn out. 
Fazel himself, having received twelve wounds in. the fight, was 
pointed out by a captive’ slave under a neighbouring tree and 
was taken and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who 
was greatly pleased. But the king on hearing of the slaughter of 
Fazel, whom he loved above all others, was beyond measure 
grieved, and for three days withdrew from all public affairs. This, 
however, was not the end of his misfortunes; for not long after- 
wards the death of his son, Xa-Daniel, through excessive drunken- 
ness was announced to him. This so much affected him, that he 
was well-nigh weary of his life. But being consoled by those about 


him, he recalled Ganganna (with whom he was excessively angry— 


* This is of course the notorious Bir f This is K4la4bagh, between Shá. 
Singh Deo Bundelah, wrongly called dorah and Koláras ; see the description. 
Narsing by Elphinstone, Raj4 of of the province of Málwah in my 
Urcha in Bandelkhand. l Topography of the Mogul Empire, page 

t These are Shádoreh afd Koláras, 27. 
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for not having taken more care of the prince) from Brampore to 
the court, and on his arrival refused to admit him to his presence. 
At length, however, being persyaded by the Ommerauws, he 
 Tecelv ed him into favour as “before ; and having inereased his rank 
^ by giving him the title of “ Chief of the Camp," he sent him back 
to the ar my in the Deccan. 

And now the king, being stimulated by resentment, determin- 
ed to march against his son; and had already crossed the 
Semena with an immense army, when his mother’s illness was 
announced to him, which brought him back to Agra. She 
however died two days after his return; and was magnificently 
interred in the monument of Hamayon, her husband, in the city 
of Delly. Having performed the fitting rites for his mother, 
the king sent to his son, Miratsedderan* "who had formerly been 
his tutor, with a letter; in which he first scolded his son sharply, 
and then pointed out to him, that he was now the only surviving 
son, and that no one could deprive him of the throne—-moreover, 
that if he would only beg his fathers pardon, he might easily 
obtain forgiveness for all that was past, and be restored to the 
favour which he formerly enjoyed. He added to this also some 
secret commands. With this letter Miratseddera went to the 
prince, and at length induced him to come to beg his father's 
pardon. Xa-Selim accordingly with his son, Perwees, departed 
with his army from Elhabassa in the 1013 A.H. or 1603 A.D. 
He crossed the Semena; and “two days afterward, on an auspi- 
cious day which his astrologefs had discovered for him, with all 
his Ommerauws he came to the fort of Agra, where he was 
introduced to his father by Mortosa Chan. When, according to 
the custom of the nation, he had prostrated himself before his 
father’s throne, the king, seizing him by the hand, dragged him into 
ihe mahael (2¢., the inner chamber); and there inflamed with the 
utmost fury struck him several times in the face, reproaching him 
bitterly for his wicked conduct to his father, and mocking him 
for his pusillanimity in coming like a coward to beg pardon al- 
though he had had an army of seventy thousand at bis back. Having 
treated him in this way, he commanded him to be taken to another 
building and kept in custody, The Ommerauws also of the prince, 
except Radzia Batso (who had taken to flight in time), were seized, 
Joaded with chains, and cast into prison. "Xa-Selim, who had been 
daily accustomed ‘to use opium, now was kept without it for 
tweniy-four hours ; but the next day the king coming to him gave 
him some with his own hand. On the third day “all the royal 
™ pacubines went to the king, and obtained the prince’s pardon ; 





* This seems to be a corruption of so, mentioned a little lower, are Mur- 

he name of the Miran Sadr Jahan, tazi Khan (or Shaikh Faríd, men- 
entioned above. tioned in my ‘ Topography’) and 
The Mortosa Chan and Radzia Bat- Rajah Basu of Mau, 
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and so he was sent away to his own house, from which he came 
forth every day witha large retinue, according to the national 


custom, to do obeisance to hjs father. 


But soon the courtiers 


filled the mind of the suspicious old man with the fear that his 
son wus meditating his destruction; so afterwards the prince was > 
only admitted to the palace with four attendants. 

At length the king being enraged with Myrza Gazia,* the son 
of Zian who was Governor of Sinde and Tatta, on account of an 
arrogant speech which happened ‘to fall from him, determined to 
poison him ; and to this end he ordered his physician to prepare 
two pills of the same shape and size, and to put poison in one of 
them. The latter he propoged to give Gazia, and to take the 
wholesome one himself. But by an extraordinary mistake, the 
operation was reversed ; for the king, after he had rolled about 
the pills in his hand for some time, gave the harmless one to 


Gazia and himself took the poisoned one. 


Later when the error ^ 


was discovered and the effect of the poison began to be felt in his 
veins, antidotes were -in vain administered to him. And so the 
king, before his life was actually despaired of, put upon the hated 
Xa-Selim his own Tulbant, and girded him with the sword of his 
father Hamayon; but commanded him to be shut out of the 
palace, and not to be allowed to come near him until he was 


better. 


The king, however, died on the twelfth day after,in the 


year 1014 A.H. after having reigned most prosperously for fifty 


years. 


i E. LETHBRIDGE, 


(To be continued). 


* This is Mírzá Ghazf Beg, son 
of Mirza Jání Beg mentioned above 
(page 191). The account given'of him 
by Mr. Blochmann in the notes on the 
Ain is as follows :—“ At the death 
of his father, he was only seven- 
teen yesrsold; and though not at 
Court Akbar conferred Sindh on him. 
He was opposed by Mirza. Isa Tark- 
han, son of Mirza Jan Babá...... 
The army which Mfrza Ghází Beg 
and Khusrau Khan had at their dis- 
posal, seems to have made them in- 
clined to rebel against Akbar ; but 
the emperor sent promptly Safd Khan 
and his son Sadullah to Bhakkar, 
and Mirzá Ghazi Beg came to Court, 
and was confirmed in the Govern- 
ment of Sindh. After the accession 
of Jahangir, Mirzi Ghazi Beg received 
Multan in addition to Sindh, was 
made a Commander of seven thousand 
and was sent to relieve Kandahar.” 


i 





I have already noticed in the In- 
troduction, the extraordinary account 


‘which is here given of the cireumstanc- 


es of Akbar’s death. It is, I believe, 
found nowhere else. The circumstan- 
tial nature of the account, De Laét’s 
general trustworthiness and disore- 
tion, and the obvious absence of all 


‘motive for inventing such a story, 


entitle it (I think) to the very careful 
attention of historians, What “is 
greatly in its favour is the facet that 
all other accounts of Akbar’s death 
have been derived either from the 
narrative of Jahangir himself, or from 
other sources ulmost equally inter- 
ested in maintaining the good re- 
putation of the Imperial family ; ap 
it was consequently hardly likely é 
these would narrate circumstance’ 
damaging to Akbar as those of his. 
attempt to poison Mirza Ghazi Beg. 
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__- NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF CHOLERA IN INDIA. 


MM MÀ M!eÓÁ—— các 


HE prevalent idea that cholera was unknown in this country 
until the assumption of the Government by the British, has, 
I find, been echoed by Mr. Geddes of the Bengal Civil Service, 
in an article inserted in the “Independent Section " of the last 
impression of the Calcutta Review, in enumerating the ills that 
India has suffered, in his opinion, fróm our rule. This erroneous 
impression, or rather popular delusion, as I may aptly term it, 
ought not, I submit to be allowed to pass unchallenged in the 
pages of the journal in which it appeared, considering that it is 
universally esteemed a reliable authority on subjects touching 
upon the East. 1 therefore purpose refuting it therein, if so per- 
mitted, and shall endeavour to be as concise as possible. 

It is commonly asserted that there is no record of the occurrence 
of any out-break of cholera in oriental works ; and, I believe, Mr, 
James Westland, os, has been generally credited with having 
discovered the birth-place of epidémic cholera in this country, to 
wit Jessore, in his admirable Report of that District published 
by the Bengal Government in 1871. 

I have somewhere read, that in the Sanskrit Vidán of Siusruta 
(whick work, I regret, I have not at hand for reference), the diag- 
Mnosis of the disease described as Vishuka corresponds generally: 
with the symptoms of cholera of a virulent type. And it is not 
improbable that the malady which caused such havoc among the 
army of the Emperor Aurangzeb was nothing else than cholera 

pur ei simple, 

We have the authority of Gaskoin that cholera prevailed in 
A.D. 1503 near Calicut: he proves this from his translation of a 
Portuguese work. 

In a book published in Goa in 1563, a Portuguese physician 
of the name of D'orto, gives a description of cholera, which is not 
asserted by him as being a disease (even then) of recent origin. ' 

John Huighen Van Linschoten journeyed to the Hast in 1584, 
or exactly sixteen years prior to the grant of the first charter to the 
old East India Company by Queen Elizabeth, and in a translation 
of his “Travels” (p.p. 193 and 194 of “ Early Travels in India,” 

“First Series, Messrs. R. C. Lepage & Co., Calcutta, 1864), occurs 
the following passage :— 

. “The sicknesses and diseases in Goa, and throughout in India, 
“which are common, come most with the changing of the times 
“and the weather, as it is said before: there reigneth a sickness 
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called mordewin, which stealeth upon men, and handleth them 
“in such sort that it weakeneth a man, afid maketh him cast 
«all he hath in his body, and many times his life withal. This. 
* sickness is very common, and killeth many a man, whereof they 
* hardly or never escape." EE 
The above disease may be reasonably presumed to be cholera. 
The writings of Père Pagsein, Jesuit (1709), disclose that a. 
malady known as mordeehi, was raging about Hugli, where he 
sojourned, whieh we may fairly surmise to be cholera, 
Other authorities might also be cited; but those above quoted: 
will, doubtless, suffice to establish the fact that epidemic cholera 
in India does not date subseqaent to our acquiring the govern- 
ment of the country, and was certainly in no wise influenced 


thereby. 


KHULNA, JESSOR: oe 
May 21st, 1873. H. JAMES RAINEY. 


SALAMIS. 


In Susa’s silken chambers 
King Xerxes sits in state, 

His satraps and his counsellors 
Hold grave and stern debate. 

And upon them falls, in those ancient halls, 
A silence deep and dread, 

As the Master speaks; whose lightest breath 
Might lay them with the dead. 


** We may not sleep, while the voices deep 
Of the days and the years that are gone, 

Cry ‘ Vengeance for our good lords slain 

— On the field of Marathon !’ 

Aye thro’ my dreams a Phantom gleams, 
And the ghost of my butraged Sire 

Calls clear and loud, %s he glides like a cloud 
From the realms of the Lord of fire. 


My heart may not know happiness, 
Nor may my soul find peace, 
Till we have swept with fire and sword 
Thro’ the haughty land of Greece. 
Till Sparta’s hills re-echo 
With the Spartan virgins’ wails, 
And hated Athens smile no more 
Over her vine-clothed vales. 


Then glory to the Persian ! 
Our name and fame shall spread 

From the far uprising of the sun 
To his Western ocean-bed. 

To our empire o'er the whole wide world 
Our conquest shall give birth, 

And Zeus shall reign as King of Heaven, 
But Xerxes Lord of Earth !” 
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Over the mighty realm full soon 
The Master's speech flashed far, 

And his subject myriads rose in strength, 
And armed them for the war. 

As the charger bounds, when first he knows 
His rider's spurring heel, 

Or as the slumbering waves leap up, 
When the storm-wind’s breath they feel, 


Thrills thro’ the land the batfle-cry, 
O’er mountain and o’er glen, 

Thunder the voices of the chiefs, 
The tramp of armed men. 

Ever the war-smith’s forge glows red, 
Floats ever thro’ the air 

The clang of steel, the steed’s fierce neigh, 
The trumpet’s martial blare. 


Each city and each province 
Pours forth her wealth untold, 

For the bright array of the battle-day, 
Rich store of gems and gold. 

Armies on armies o’er the plain 
Their giant wings expand, 

And gallant war-fleets start to life 
From the skilful workmah’s hand. 


The hosts are met at Sardis, 
And a murmur deep and loud 
Swells into thunder of acclaim 
From the vast and motley crowd, 
As the golden spear-heads flash to heaven, 
Where they march in stately ring, 
Who guard the sacred car of Zeus, 
And the chariot of the King. 


Ah, who so great as Xerxes ? 
Well may his proud heart glow, 

As from his lofty seat he scans 
The surging hosts below. 

Lo, all around him, and beyond 
To the far horizon’s rim, 

The heaving myriads of the Hast! 
They centre all in him. 
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More voiceful than the plumaged throng,* 
That haunt Cayster’s stream, 

Glitter the many-vestured tribes, 
With barbarous arms they gleam. 

Some skilled to draw the bow of might, 
Some curb the foaming steed, 

The Bactrian, the Scythian, 
The Persian and the Mede. 


The Ethiopian archer 
Sprung from the far sunrise, 
The fierce Bithynian javglin-man, 
With robe of varied dyes. 
From Susa and Ecbatana 
Stream forth the well-loved bands, 
And lonely Sardis mourns beside 
Pactolus’ golden sands. 


Now over Helle’s stormy frith, 
Where, rolling ridge on ridge, 

The great white waves rush foaming up, 
He throws his mighty bridge. 

Deep in their scourged and branded breasts 
He hurls his fetters down; 

Nought recks he of the outraged gods, 
Of grim Poseidon's frown. 


Like bees the swarming nations 
Are scattered o'er the plain, 

By the neck of land where Athos 
Juts out into the main. 

Like beasts beneath the lash they toil, 
To work his stern behest, 

Right thro’ the severed belt full soon 
Two war-ships ride abreast. 

‘Thee, tempest-swept Abydos ! 
Eternal fame awaits, 

Ne’er shall the wondering world forget 
That passage o'er the straits. 

Lo on his marble throne the King! 
Joy sparkling in his face, 

As he sees the swift Sidonian ship 
Rush foremost in the race. 


* Iliad, Book 2, lines 527 to 533, Lord Derby's Translation. 
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Fast, fast across the bridges twain, 
That span the vanquished deep, 
From Asia into Europe 
The fierce invaders sweep. 
Over the thick-strewn myrtle boughs, 
While the rich smoke overhead 
Streams fragrance round, the garland-crowned 
Immortals gaily tread. | ' 


Now westward from Doriscus 
The Persian host pours forth, 

By Thracia's woody mountain steeps, 
And rivers of the North. 

Where from wild haunts of savage men, 
The barbarous war-chant thrills 

Old Strymon’s icy waves, and floats 
O’er the Rhodopeian hills. 


Now over fairer fields they spread, 
Where softer shapes have birth, 
Where Penéus gently seeks the sea, 
And makes a heaven of earth. 
Where the bright god-haunted mountains guard 
The sweet Thessalian vale, 
And eastward, o'er the sunlit sea, 
Fleets many a snowy sail. 


Ere this the tidings of the foe 
Flashed Greece-wards o’er the main, 

From the dwellers on the coast, to those 
Who till the inland plain. 

And the hearts of men grew chill with dread, 
And horror and dismay, 

For the waves of war rolled on apace, 
And who those waves might stay ? 


Fair Greece was sapped by faction-hate, 
And the traitor-thirst for gold, 

She drooped, as droops the sun-parched rose, 
Her sons were bought and sold, 

On her own feuds her treasure, 
And her best blood was spent, 

And the land was rent asunder, 
Even as a robe is rent, 
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But, true to Freedom’s call, rose up, 
Those rival Queens renowned, 

Sparta, stern Mother of the braye, 
And Athens violet-crowned. 

Her calm majestic brow still flushed 
With the Marathonian fame, 

Still sounds thro’ her indignant heart 
That tempest of acclaim. 


No power in heaven or earth, they deem, 
May soothe the wrath divine, 

Dire the prophetic tones that burst 
From Phoebus’ awful shrine. 

Where mid dim vapour-clouds that wreathe 
The mystic Tripod seat, 

The god-possessed weird Priestess shrieks 
In Delphi's dark retreat. 


* Athena's sacred streets are doomed, 
So wills the Olympian Lord, 

Our homes, our temples well-beloved, 
Even Pallas’ shrine adored. 

Trust only to our wooden walls, 
Our empire o'er the wave, ' 

Thus spoke the light of those dark days, 
Themistocles the brave. — 


Then as toil-wearied rowers, 
When labouring out at sea, 

Lost in the moonless murk midnight, 
With rocks and sands a-lee, 

Take heart, when o’er the roaring surge 
The Captain’s shout sounds clear, 

Even so to that great voice the crowd 
Made answer with a cheer. 


So, when the sun next rose above 
Hymettus’ purple hill, 

He glanced on faces white with woe, 
But nobly daring still, 

On gray old men, and boys too young 
To bear the spear and shield, 

On matrons fair, and maidens fresh 
As violets of the field. 
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High to the inauspicious heaven 
Their suppliant arms they raise, 

* Zeus, save us from this dread war-cloud, 
That darkens all our days. 

So shall our virgins weave the dance, 
And chant the choral strain, 

And render grateful thanks to thee 
In Pallas’ holy fane.’ 


Thus they—while fast and fierce sweep on 
The war-ships of the foe, 

Off stern Magnesia’s rock-bound coast 
With press of sail they go. 

And reckless of the tears and prayers 
That storm the Olympian throne, 

Cast anchor, but Poseidon smiled, 
And marked them for his own. 


And rude and rough the sounds next morn, 
That woke them from their sleep, 
When Boreas from his ocean-cave 
Came thundering o'er the deep. 
Even as a lion rends a flock, 
That great wind oveybore, 
And broke their. mighty war-array, 
And hurled them on the shore. 


* Praised be Poseidon !' cry the Greeks, 
‘Who helps us in our need,’ 

And rushing northwards, 'gainst the foe 
Right gallantly they speed. 

High o’er those wild storm-beaten cliffs, 
More mighty and more loud ) 
Than the strife of men, the wrath of Zeus 

Pealed from the thunder-cloud. 


But when the tidings dread came o’er, 
How King Leonidas 

Had plucked the flower of deathless fame, 
And fallen in the pass ; 

South round the coast they sail, and moor 
Where the murmuring billows kiss 

Demeter's happy shore, and play 
Round holy Salamis, 
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Now thro’ the rugged Phocian tracts 
The Persian hordes pour on, 

Past stern Parnassus’ snow-crowned peak, 
Towards milder Helicon. 

The war-fires light Cephissus’ waves, 
Cithzron feels the glow, 

And the olive-sprinkled Attic vale 
Lies smiling far below. 


Stream the sad people from their homes, 
Black Death was in delay, l 

Swift toward the friendly ships they wend 
Their melancholy way. 

To well-loved Athens’ desolate streets 
They breathe a fond farewell, 

Fast, as her templed heights grew dim, 
Their burning tears down fell. 


Demeter’s fane is lone and still, 
This year no bright array 

Rolls thro’ the olive-groves, nor skirts 
The margin of the bay. 

Nor presses up the sacred hill, 
Thro’ the lordly temple-gate, 

To keep the fair year’s Bolies rites 
With venerable st&te. 


Then whence that mighty cloud of dust, 
And whence the choral strain, 

That echoing from Eleusis’ shrine, 
Floats sea-ward o'er the plain? 

Such awful sounds are not of earth, 
Nor breathed by mortal man, 

The Gods are come to fight for Greece, 
And conquer in the van! 


But the foe have ta’en the city proud, 
And sealed the holy height, 

And terribly leaps up to heaven 
That blaze of lurid light, 

Where the venerated tree divine, 
And the lofty fanes that tower 

O’er Pallas’ tutelary hill, 
Have felt the Fire-God's power. 
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Meanwhile the Persian fleet speeds on, 
The three-banked galleys sweep 

Around the mainland, «nd the isles 
That gem the dark-blue deep. 

They double Sunium’s height divine, 
And off Phalerum bay, 

That vast and threatening cloud of sail 
Hangs stretching far away. 


And now at Salamis the chiefs, 
Within the Admiral’s tent, 
Hold counsel, grave the issue 
Of that high argument. 
But, as each well-skilled speaker 
The weighty choice debates, 
To meet them on the open sea, 
Or fight them in the straits, 
Thro’ the fast-darkening twilight 
There strode into the hall, 
A Chief, majestic as a god, 
Deep silence fell on all. 


Not long they gazed, when thro’ the throng 
A. reverent murmur ran, 
“Tis he, 'tis Aristides, ' 
The just Athenian! i 
Right welcome is he to our ranks, 
And to our council-board ! ? 
With stately grace he took his place, 
That mighty exiled lord. 


And in their midst he spoke to them 
With utterance bold and clear, 

* Trust in the gods, and your own good swords, 
No other help is near. 

Ye'll see the white sails fleck the sea, 
At first flush of the dawn, 

Where north and south, from shore to shore, 
The battle-lines are drawn ! " 


Then glad at heart among them ` 
Themistocles uprose, 

“ Hail to the glorious tidings 
That hurl us on our foes! 


* The Athenian Admiral, Themistocles. 
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In danger lies our safety, 
No hope in recreant flight, 

We give them battle in the morn, 
May Zeus defend the right !” 


All night the Persian navy watched 
Each outlet of the bay, 

All night the Grecian galleys 
In anchored order lay, 

And with keen eyes the Captains scanned 
The motions of the foe. 

Ever, like shooting-stars, their ships 
Were fleeting to and fro. 


But the Greek fleet off Salamis 
At first flush of the day, 

Plunges amain, while round their prows 
Roars the sun-smitten spray. 

Lo where yon glorious trireme, 
With streamers floating free, 

Smiles like a stately Warrior-Queen, 
O’er the sail-sprinkled sea. 


High on her deck the Admiral* 
Allin the people’s sight, 

Speaks to them words of noble cheer, 
That brace them for the fight. 

“Fear not yon vaunting myriads, 
Whate'er betide, be sure, 

Zeus loves the virgin city, 
And manfully endure!” 


Then the Greeks shouted loud and long, 
And all the heaving seas, 

And the rocky shores, sent back the cry. 
* All hail, Themistocles ! 

All hail, all hail, Themistocles ! 
Great name, while Time shalf last, 

We'll chase the Persian o'er the wave, 
Ere this bright day be past ! 


Commander-in-Chief, 


lc 
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The Spartan Eurybiades was 
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Where the faint-hearted traitor, 
Who burns not for a place 

In this supreme death-struggle, 
This more than mortal race ? 

The race where sage Themistocles, 
Lord of the daring soul, 

And lofty Aristides, 
Are straining for the goal. 


The race where every runner 
Wears on his brow the wreath 
Of everlasting glory, 
The fame that conquers death.” 


Lo, yon fair shapes, of godlike mould, 
Heaven flashes in their mien! 

Ne’er since Pelides fought ’gainst Troy, 
Were such dread warriors seen. 

With the self-same war-cry that of old 
Rang clear o'er Ida's height, 


The hero-sons of Atacus 


Are rushing to the fight. 


‘And lo, yon Chief, his eyes lit up 
With sacred fire divine! 

Scarce less than Phoebu£' self is he, 
Though sprung of earthly line. 

His the immortal tragic crown, 
And his the rhythmic glow, 

Whereby the high Bard sways the hearts 
Of subject men below. 


Now down their line resounding, 
The Persian war-chants swell 

The barbarous battle-music 
Their warrior-hearts love well. 

Hard by the fane of Heracles, 
Throned on his seat of gold, 

King Xerxes sits in royal state 
His victory to behold, 


The glittering Princes of the East 
Around the Master throng, 

Like a god he glows, as his glance he throws 
The marshalled ranks along. 
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Ameinias of Pallene 
Was first into the fray, 
Deep in a galley of .the fe 
He cleft a dread sea-way. . 
The keen Greek falchion flashes high, 
Low lies the turbaned head, 
Proud o’er the deck of the captured wreck: 
The Athenian victors tread. 


Then forthwith every Captain 
Cheered loud, while ship at ship 

On-darting, soon lay prow*to side 
With fast and deadly grip. 

Ever as they dashed onward, 
In thrilling tones and deep 

The solemn Poean soared above 
The swift oars’ measured sweep: 


Then spear pierced shield, while stroke on stroke; 
The roar of either host, 
And shrieks of dying men awoke 
The echoes of the coast. 
Many the high-souled warrior 
Laid low on that proad day, 
Many who hailed the morn, ere eve 
Had gasped their lives away. 


But furiously the Greeks strain on, 
They press the fierce attack, 

They hem the Persians in the straits, 
And force them yielding back, 

And drive them shattered on the rocks— 
At set of sun the wave 

Rolled red, and weary with the wrecks, 
And corpses of the brave. 


Rend, rend thy purple robes, O King ! 
Rush from thy throne away, 
Down swoops keen Aristides 
As a falcon on his prey. 
And Persia’s best and bravest 
Press to the front no more, 
Her glory and her pride lie low 
On Psyttaleia’s shore, 
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So the great fight was won—as Day 
Sank in her twilight grave 

The furious battle-shout grew faint, 
And died upon the wave. 

But the foe hath ta’en his routed ships, 
They speed in craven flight, 

Chill Fear pursues them, as they rush 
Into the depths of night. 


Then fled the Despot with a shriek, 
He wept and tore his hair, 
As a lion in the toils.she raged 
In frenzy of despair.. 
But yesterday the King of Kings, 
The whole world at his feet, 
Now sees he nought save shameful death, 
Or terrible retreat. 


Lo a poor remnant of his host, 
Weighed down with dark disgrace, 

Toil o’er the rocky Phocian plains, 
And storm-swept hills of Thrace. 

Ah, not in splendour, nor in state 
Doth the Great King go back! 

Gaunt Famine haunts him as he flies, 
The Plague is on his track, 


But from the Greeks this choral hymn | 
Rose up into the sky, 

* Well have the high Gods fought for Greece, 
And won the victory ! 


Praised be the mighty Father, 

Who rules the Olympian height, 
Praise to thee, virgin Pallas, 

And Phoebus, Lord of light ! 
Praise to the dread Poseidon, 

Who sways the stormy main, 
Lay the proud trireme at his feet, 

In his loved Corinthian fane. 
Lay in the Delphian temple 

‘The first-fruits of the spoil, 
The Gods love well the guerdon 

Won by immortal toil  — 
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Agina, great thy glory, 
First in the deathless race. 
Even Athens pales before thee, 
And Sparta yields thee place ! 


Twine for the two great Leaders 
The simple olive-crown, 

Thus thro’ the endless ages 
Shall their high names go down. 


And for our fallen warriors 
Let no vain tears be shed, 
Lay down in Ceramicus 


. The blest Athenian dead. ' 


There shall they sleep for ever, 
But the Sculptor’s snowy bust, 
The Poets victor-laurel 
Shall consecrate their dust. 


And when each vast Procession, 
That down the sacred Road 

Streams onward to Eleusis, 
Shall pass their loved abode, 

. With sweet melodious praises 

Shall the bright afr be loud, 

As the mighty battle-story thrills 
The great heart of the crowd. 


Rebuild thy shrines, fair Athens !* 
Restore each holy fane, 

Bring from his island-exile 
Thy hero-king + again. 


Lo, where the broidered Peplos 
Waves o'er yon long array 

Of Matrons, Priests, and Victimst 
On Pallas’ festal day ! 





This and the following stanzas must of course be understood as an 
imaginary anticipation of the future splendour of Athens, 


+ Theseus, 


“That long and splendid procession of Minstrels, Priests and Victims, of 
Horsemen and of Chariots," &.— Wordsworth’s Greece. 
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Lo, where they sweep triumphant 
Thro’ the stately colonnades, - 
On, where the Hero statues 
Shine thro' the sacred shades. 
Up, where the mighty Goddess 
Q'er land and sea looks down, 
Bearing the lance for sceptre, 
The helmet for a crown. 


Through her thrice-glorious Temple, 
Where the Twelve Gods await 
The chariots and theehorsemen, 
That throng the Western gate. 
Where glow the rich-hued marbles, 
And, wrought with godlike ease, 
The warrior and the war-horse 
Start breathing from the frieze. 


Until at last they enter 
Erectheus’ walls divine, 

And robe the awful Virgin 
In her most holy shrine ; 


When flashes bright before them 
The silver-footed throne, 
Back to the great sea-battlg 
Their burning thoughts have flown, 
They see the Persian war-ships 
Rush to the fight once more, 
They hear their proud forefathers 
Shout clear along the shore. 


Ne'er shall grow dim the glory, 
As years on years succeed, 
Of the day when the sons of Greece sailed forth 
To battle with the Mede, 
But thro' all generations, 
Shall that day live again, 
Long as the love of Freedom 
Glows in the hearts of men.” 


C, A, KELLY. 
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Pérunivilas nétaka. By Navina Chandra Chattopádhyáya 
Calcutta: School Book Press. 


QUARTERLY reviewer has ffequently to address his readers 
A when the work under consideration has been perused and 
its contents distributed to the winds in newspaper extracts. It 
is seldom his part to introduce the characters and unravel the 
plot. A drama like the one under notice, for instance, is pretty 
sure to have gone the round of the circulating library before 
anything touching its merits will be heard; and we can hardly 
expect to assist in extending its circulation in its present form 
when we state our opinion of it as decidedly a touching play, and 
one of the most masculine delineations of modern Indian life that 
we have seen for some time. Satirical criticism is ever alive in 
draining off the muddy waters and making a clearance of weeds 
from “Society's stagnant’ pool. The Temperance Society at 
Patna having offered a prige for the best drama that would 
set forth with effect the baneful consequences of a rampant 
vice which is gradually gaining the upper hand among Ben- 
galis, the prize was deservedly awarded to Babu Navin Chandra. 
The play does honour alike to the Society whose name subscribes 
it, and to the author. A deep study of men and manners in their 
various and ever-varying forms and phases, a thorough insight into 
the darker sides of human character, added to an amount of scholar- 
ship by no means inconsiderable, eminently fitted our author for 
the somewhat difficult task he undertook. 

The plot is more a series of detached incidents than a connected 
story. Ananga-mohan, a Deputy Magistrate, a gentleman liberally 
educated and of unimpeachable morals, does much good to his 
country, but at last incurs the habit of drinking, and under the in- 
fluence of the alcoholic poison attempts to do a deed which no one 
in the possession of his senses would have dared to commit. The 
author has used broad brushes when depicting the ravages of wine. 

~The female characters, however, have all of them some tincture of 
artificiality in them ; and seem rather the members of an extremely 
conventional society, than the ladies of a half primitive Bengali 
‘ household. There is another trifling fault in the work which we 
must notice, Lalit and Mohit—two bottle-companions of Ananga- 
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mohan, men of the most unscrupulous characters—disguise them- 
selves as Sumatiand Karuna who are the companions of Sauda- 
miní (the heroine); and persuade the innocent girl under a very 
ludicrous pretence to accompany them to the garden of Ananga- 
mohan, Unaware of the impending evil, the heroine falls into” 
the snare and enters the garden, where Ananga-mohan becomes 
the cause of her premature and tragic end. We cannot under- 
stand how these fellows could change their manly voice, figure and 
carriage, and imitate the sweet warbling and the mincing steps of a 
girl, But faults apart, nothing could surpass in depth of gloom 
and pathetic horror some of the pictures here drawn. It is an old 
and terrible story well told. Babu Navin Chandra’s book is not 
infant’s food. You are offered strong meat and sharp tonic. 


Sarasvalivilápamálá, The Lamentation of Sarasvatí, the Goddess 
of Learning, to our Most High, Mighty and Gracious Queen 
Alexandrina Victoria; by the Grace of God, Queen of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and India, &. &c. By Navina Chandra 
Vidyaratna : Calcutta. Purána Prakash Press. 


H ERE isa novelty. A regular poem in Sanskrit in the Sardu- 

lavikrérita metre, in this the latter end of the nineteenth 
century !-when among the degenerate descendants of the ancient 
Aryan bards, a Bengáli version of a Sanskrit poem is deemed no 
very trifling display of scholarship ; and when the language itself, 
already dead, is fast sinking into the dark abyss of oblivion amongst 
us. This poem might well appear a phenomenon, to any one 
who is not acquainted with the author’s skill and learning. 

The work opens with a description of Sarasvati in her melan- 
choly mien, when the goddess deplores the decay of Sanskrit Poetry 
among the Indians—especially in Benyal—and attributes this 
unexpected falling off to the recent educational measures of 
Sir George Campbell. But—poeta nascitur non fit. It is gene- 
rally admitted that no care or labour will make a poet, though 
industry and a good capacity may secure success in any other art or 
profession. Genius of the highest and rarest order 1s essential to 
the true poet. But with regard to the literary merits of this little 
work, we have no indifferent performance before us, however falla- 
cious the reasoning may be. A thorough mastery over the Jan- 
guage, and an appropriate application of synonyms, together with 
a sweetness of diction not often met with in the writings of the 
Pandits of Lower Bengal, strike the reader in almost every stanza. | 
But however polished the language may be, the sorrow moves so 
little, that we can not help exclaiming with the critic of Dr, 
Johnson's Irene. 


* Passion sleeps, while declamation roars, ” 


gra 
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2.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 
UNT 

` Fas the Ramdyana copied from Homer? A reply to Professor 
"Weber By Kashinath Trimbak Telang, MA, LLB. Bombay, 

1873. 

HIS is a well written essay upon a question which has attract" 
ed much attention of late, and drawn forth much elaborate 
criticism. It should be borne in mind that the most popular 
theory respecting the Rámáyana, which was generally accept- 
ed by Sanskritists until recent date, was that the story of 
the famous Hindu epic was an dllegorical representation of the 
advance of Aryan culture towards the South. This theory was 
originally enunciated by Professor Albert Weber of Berlin. 

-- ‘The hypothesis. however, was to some extent set aside by Mr. 
l'elbovs Wheeler in the second volume of his History of India, not 
by directly controverting 1t, but by propounding a counter-thoory. 
Mr. Wheeler pointed out that the poem of Valmiki in its present 
shape, evidentiy consists of too widely different traditions, corres- 
ponding to two different periods, namely :— 

Ist.—The exile of Rima, which is an ancient Buddhist legend. 

2nd.—The wars against the Rákshasas, which he considered to 
belong to the latter period of Brahmanic revival, and to refer 
to the wars between the Bralntans and the Buddhists, the lauter 
of whom are supposed by Mr. Wheeler to be represented under 
the name of Kshatriyas. 

Professur Weber accepted this theory as far as the separation 
of the poem into two separate traditions is concerned, but consi- 
dered that the wars of Rama against the Rákshasas, consequent 
on the abduction of Sité, was borrowed from Homers Tale 
of Troy. | 

The essay under notice will be found a very useful disquisition 
on the point at issue; and we may be sure that it will attract atten- 
tion from the fact that a paper purporting to refute Mr. Wheeler's 
theory has been recently read before the Asiatic Society in London, 

“and has led to much discussion. We reserve an opinion until the 
publieation of the third yolume of the History of India, which it is 
understood Mr. Wheeler will endeavour to carry out during his 
present furlough to England. 





We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following, amongst 

7i other works received too late for notice in the present number :— 

Initations from the German, by Lady Durand; and Lectures 

on Indian Law, by Willian Markby, M.A, Judge of the High 

Court of Judicature, Calcutta, We hope to review them in our 
October number, 
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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter- 
£y fo be cast away.—MILTON, 
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€ Art, L—ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


V HEN the calamity of the Mutiny fell upon our Indian 
Empire, and the event of that terrible struggle hung in 
uncertainty, the nature of the crisis was studied and its progress 
watched with the deepest sympathy by two foreigners of Euro- 
pean celebrity, Alexis de Tocqueville and the Count de Monta- 
lembert. It would be difficult to find two persons more competent 
to form an enlightened judgment on the advantages or the evils 
of the English dominion in India. Both were men who had 
devoted: brilliant talents to the cause of liberty and civilization, 
and both blended the ardent, studies of the philosopher with the 
practical experience of the statesman. As foreigners they stood 
aloof from those party struggles which bias the minds of English- 
men on al! national questions, and they were free from that 
peculiar spirit which often leads Englishmen to pass heavy cen- 
sures on the acts of their own countrymen. On the other hand 
they were both so far connected with England by family ties, the 
one by marriage the other by descent, as to possess a knowledge 
of her institutions and history unusual in foreigners. Itis not a 
little gratifying to those who amid the toils and trials of Indian 
life cheer themselves with the thought that they are not selfishly 
labouring for themselves alone, but are employed on a great and 
noble work, à work which is already bearing good fruit and will 
hereafter do so more abundantly, to be supported in this hope by the 
opinions of two such men, It was cheering in the midst of these 
our greatest difficulties to find that while some of our own country- 
men saw, in the mutinies, the rising of a people against a foreign 
xuler and hated institutions, these more impartial lookers-on saw 
only one of the struggles of barbarism against civilization, and 

hopefully predicted it a final one. 
Count de Montalembert's mother was the daughter of a Bom- 
bay Civilian, the amiable author of the “ Oriental Memoirs ;" and 

Ip 
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may be thought to have had an hereditary affection for our 
Indian rule. But Tocqueville, far from any such bias, had 
made the subject of our Indian fimpire his careful study. He had 
explored the history of our dependencies there with the view of^ 
finding the principles which should guide France in the govern- 
ment of Algeria, and had been led by these studies, not only to 
plan, but to commence a work on the settlement of the English 
in India. It will ever be a subject of deep regret.that this design 
was interrupted by the distractions of public hfe and finally 
abandoned. It is difficult to overrate the value which such a work 
would have possessed. But it was left in a state which precluded 
its publication, and in the collected works of Tocqueville, lately 
completed by his biographer, tbis work does not find a place. 
There are, however, passages, both in his finished works and 
scattered throughout his correspondence and the remains now- 
published, which give some indications of the writer’s views with 
regard to our Indian rule. We have thought it may not be 
uninteresting to our readers, who have not yet made themselves 
familiar with the writings of this great thinker, if we endeavour 
to glean and bring together some of the more important of these 
passages ; and the task will certainly not be without use if any are 
thereby induced to make a closer study of the author. The wri- 
tings of Tocqueville have taken their place by the side of those of 
Montesquieu, and must ever fofm one of the best studies of 
Indian statesmen. r 

We are the more induced to undertake this review because 
many of the works of Tocqueville have never been translated into 
English, and the collected edition may not often be accessible in 
India. 

But as the opinions of an author «are valued in proportion to 
our assurance of his competency to form à sound judgment, and 
we are interested in knowing the process of study and experience 
by which his mind was trained and his judgment ripeued, we 
propose in this article to give a short sketch of Tocqueville's life, 
as given by his friend and biographer, and, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, many of our readers will be interested by this slight 
sketch of the career of one who was not “rocked and dandled " 
into statesmanship, but won his position by much the same trials 
as are now moulding so many statesmen 1n this country. 

Alexis Charles Henry Clerel de Tocqueville was born at Paris 
on the 29th July, 1805. His father, the Count de Tocqueville, 
one of the landed gentry of Normandy, held under the’ Restora-~ 
tion successively the prefectures of Metz, of Amiens, aud of 
Versailles, aud was a peer of France. He was also an author of 
some eminence, having written successfully on the reigns of 
Louis XV, and Louis XVI. His mother, of the family of Pelletier 
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de Rosambo, was a granddaughter of Malesherbes. Tocqueville’s 
early education was conducted at home, and he is described by his 
biographer as having learnt little, if we can count as little, good 
manners and good sentiments.” And we may bere remark that 
through life family ties and domestic affections retained their hold 
on Tocqueville's heart in an eminent degree. His studies properly 
began with his entrance to the College of Metz, on his father 
being appointed Prefect of that town. There, though weak in 
Latin and Greek, he from the first took the lead in French com- 
position; and in 1822 he carried off the prize of rhetoric and 
thus closed with distinction bis academical career. 

But the real studies of Tocqueville were now to commence, aud 
the true bent of his intellect to be discovered. In 1826 he set out 
in company with an elder brother on a journey which took them 

-through Italy and into Sicily. With that diligence which he 
evinced through life, he went through the course of ordinary 
students. He visited every museum, noted every picture and 
every medal, and began a careful study of the principles of archi- 
tecture. He even commenced a work of imagination. In the 
style of our early essayists, after a day of fatigue in exploriug 
the ruins of Rome, he supposes himself to have ascended the 
Capitol ou the side of the Campo Vaccino, and there overcome 
with fatigue to have thrown himself on the ground, and fallen 
asleep. While he sleeps Rome in all her ancient grandeur ap- 
pears before him, and so on, in the style of the writers of France, 
Italy, and England a century ago. But this was evidently not 
the bent of Tocqueville's mind, which, however, was soon to appear. 
“In his journey in Sicily where he was a witness of the miseries 
“which a detestable government inflicted upon the people, he 
* was led to meditate on those first principles upon which the 
“prosperity or misery of peoples depends.” ‘To study, analyse, and 
describe living men and modern institutions was henceforth his 
congenial task, 

He was now to be introduced to official life, and in 1826 on 
reaching his majority was recalled from his travels by his appoint- 

. ment as “Juge auditor" at Versailles, where his father was now 
Prefect. 

** Had Alexis de Tocqueville been an ordinary man," his bio- 
grapher observes, “his career might have been considered to be 
“now marked out. His name, his family, his social position, his 
“career, all seemed to point out the road to be followed. Grand- 
“son of Malesherbes, was he not sure of reaching the highest 
“post of the magistracy even without effort, and by the mere 
“efflux of time, Young, amiable, related to all the best families, 
“justified in aspiring to one of the highest matrimonial con- 
“nexions, and such indeed had already been offered to him, he 
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* would have espoused some rich heiress. His life confined to a 
“narrow circle, would henceforward have flowed on gently and 
“ respectably, it is true, in the regular fulfilment of the duties 
“of his office, surrounded by the comforts which a good salary 
“ affords, in the midst of the interests, limited but certain, of 
“the magistracy and of the modest and peaceful enjoyments of 
* private life." 

The life thus pictured was not suited to the tastes or the 
character of Tocqueville, who from the first was resolved to owe 
his advancement to himself dlone; and, as the office which he 
held did not offer any opening to his talents, he solicited and 
obtained permission to take patt in the duties of the “ Ministère 
public.” 

It was in the discharge of these duties that he gained the 
friendship of a colleague, his future biographer, who is able to 
describe the rest of his career from personal knowledge, and re- 
calls with pleasure the indications which his friend then afforded 
of future eminence; and dwells with fond recollection on their 
mutual studies and mutual aspirations. In many respects we are 
forcibly reminded of the biography of one of our own countrymen 
between whom and our present subject we see a remarkable 
similarity, we mean Francis Horner “Is it necessary,’ 
Tocqueville’s biographer writes, “to say that a mind so greedy of 
“ independence, of space, often rowed beyond the narrow sphere of 
“the law, to which the duties of hjs profession alone attached 
“ him, to enter on the arena, at that time so freely open, of the 
" general questions of politics. When the task of judicial func- 
“ tions was accomplished, as soon as the duties of the sessions and 
*' the bar were fulfilled, the two colleagues, now friends, united 
‘by the tie of common tastes, as well as similarity of ideas and 
" opinions, threw themselves upon their self selected studies and 
“ above all those which had history for their object. Then what 
“ diligence ! what emulation ! what charms in this life of labour! 
‘ what sincerity in the pursuit of all that is true! what reaching 
“ forward to the future, to a future unbounded, unclouded, such 
“as the generous passions and the trust of youth open out to the 
“ ardent spirits and generous hearts, at an epoch believing and 
“ impassioned, 

“ Those who know not that epoch (1827-28) and who know 
“only the self-indulgence and indifference of the present, can 
“ scarcely comprehend the glow of those days. Twelve years had 
“ elapsed since the Empire fell. For the first time had France 
“known liberty and loved her. That liberty a consolation for 
“ some, a sovereign good to others, had created a new country 
“for all, Institutions had taken the place of a single man. 
“ New manners, the development of individual instincts in the 
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“ midst of profound peace, opinions, necessities till then unknown, 
“ all had contributed to pour new life into a nation born again. 
“ Yes, if must be admitted that then, within the old parties of 

he Revolution and of the Empire, whose liberalism was but 
* a le; in the midst of differences inherent in liberty itself, there 
“was then a France siucerely liberal, passionately attached to 
“her new institutions, jealous to sustain them, prompt to take 
“alarm at their dangers, and seeing in their maintenance or in 
“ their fall the success or the reverse of her own destiny. It was 
* the first time that the great problem of constitutional liberty 
“ was seriously tried in France" 

We have given this passage at length, because viewed by the 
light of subsequent events, the Revolution of 1830, the over- 
throw of Louis Philippe, the Republic, the Second Empire, it seems 

"to put forcibly before us the trials for which such a mind as 
Tocqueville’s had to arm itself in entering on public life. 

Tocqueville was himself, both from hereditary feelings and 
ealm judgment, sincerely attached to constitutional monarchy ; 
but his enquiring and almost anxious turn of mind showed him 
only too clearly the dangers which were gathering round it in 
France, ^" Eminently practical in all his speculations, he studied 
* the past only with a view to the present, and he studied foreign 
“ countries only with reference to his own." He was an ardent 
lover of liberty, but he felt that ih. France the tendency of.the re- 
volution which he saw now ineprogress was towards equality not 
towards liberty ; and indeed in this spirit of equality he saw the 
greatest danger that liberty had to fear. “Already those great 
* problems had set themselves to his mind which were to occupy 
* his life and for the study of which he was one day to interrogate 
* the New World. How could that equality which separates and 
* isolates men, how could it consist with liberty ? How could that 
“power which emanates from democracy be prevented from be- 
“ coming a tyranny ? Where find a force to counteract it, where 
* men are all equal it is true, but therefore allequall weak? Is 
“ the future of modern society to be at the same time democracy 
“sand despotism? Such were the questions which from this time 
“ occupied his thoughts and troubled his mind.” 

The Revolution of July came and realised many of Tocqueville’s 
anticipations, and some of his fears. In the fall of the elder 
branch of the House of Bourbon he sawa severe blow to constitu- 
tional monarchy. But the constitution of 1830 was a second, and 

“perhaps a last, attempt to establish this principle in France ; and 
Tocqueville gave in his adhesion though he was far from sharing 
the enthusiasm of the day. Within six months he was on his way 
to America. 

More than ever convinced that France was hastening towards 
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democracy, and that in this direction lay her perils, he longed 

to study the institutions of that great country in which democracy 

and liberty were then co-existent. He proposed to his colleague 

and friend to join him, and the proposal was received with alacrity- 
but, being both of them in official employment, the sanction 

of Government was necessary Among the many subjects which 

these days of revolution and reform had brougbt forward that of 

prison discipline was one, and a proposal of the two young men, 

to visit and report on the prisons of America, was favourably 

received by the Minister of the Interior; and they were soon on 

their way to the United States, with all the advantage of official 

position and a public mission. “It has often been said," adds 

M. de Beaumont, “ that this mission was the cause of Tocqueville's 

“journey. The truth is it was not the cause but the means. 

*'l'he real aud predetermined object of the Journey was, the study— 
* of the institutions and manners of America.” 

Thus at the early age of twenty-five hac. Tocqueville adopted 
those opinions which formed the settled convictions of his life and 
round which all his observations on existing societies, and all his 
studies of past history, naturally grouped themselves ; and he now 
entered upon that course of mingled travel and literary research 
which in three short years, one of travel and two of study, placed 
him in the highest rank of the thinkers of his time and of the 
literature of his country. “The tendency of society towards demo- 
“ cracy and equality was ever before him. In his own country, on 
“the continent of Europe, in England, in the events passing before 
* his eyes, in every page of the history of every Christian country 
* for the last seven huudred years, he saw one constant irresistible | 
“movement towards equality. He has since described his 
“book as composed under the influence of a sort of religious 
* dread produced in his mind by the view of that irresistible 
* revolution which, for so many ages, had been marching through 
“ every obstacle and which we now see advancing through the 
* ruins whicb it has made," "That in his own country this was 
a march towards military despotism he was fully persuaded. 
But was it necessarily so? If there was a country in which 
equality and liberty co-existed, what were the peculiar institutions 
of that country to which liberty owed its security. "These strong 
feelings gave an earnestness to his observations and unity to his 
subject which combined with accuracy of thought and charm of 
style ensured to the product of his labours immediate and world- 
wide popularity. -— 

To state what were the answers which the New World yielded 
to his enquiries would be to analyse the “ Democracy in America.” 
This we cannot here attempt. Suffice it to say that in the “ de- 
centralization " of its government he saw the safeguard of Ameri- 
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can liberty; and in the following passage he summed up the 
practical conclusion of his studies. “Christian nations appear to 
“me to offer in our day a fearful spectacle. The movement which 

—tis hurrying them on is already too powerful to be arrested, but 
“it is not yet so rapid that they need despair of guiding it. Their 
‘Jot is in their own hands--a short time and it will have escaped 
‘from them. 

“To instruct the democracy, to re-animate, if this be possible, its 
“ religious faith ; to purify its morals ; to regulate its movements ; 
* to substitute, little by little, a knowledge of public business for its 
“present want of experience, a knowledge of its true interests for 
“its present blind instincts; to adapt its government to time and 
* place ; to modify it according to circumstances and men ; such is 
“the first of the duties devolving in our day on those who direct 

- society.” (Introduction, p. 9.) 

The period during which he was employed on the composition 
of his work is described by his biographer as having been the 
happiest of Tocqueville’s life. On their return from America the 
first duty of the two friends was to lay before the Government 
and the public the result of their official mission, which had been 
ably and carefully executed. This was done by a report to the 
minister, and the publication of a volume.—“On the penitentiary 
system of the United Statesand on its application in France.” 
But an unexpected circumstance*freed Tocqueville from the duties 
of office and placed his time entirely at his own disposal. His 
friend M. Beaumont, having declined to plead ina matter in 
which the part taken by the minister appeared to him ina dis- 
honourable light, had been dismissed from office. ‘Tocqueville, who 
agreed in the opinion and sentiments of his friend, considered it 
his duty also to resign, and did so in the following words :— 

* M. Ie Procureur-Général, 

* Being at this moment at Toulon where [am engaged in the 
* examination of the * Bagne’ and other prisons of this town, it 
“is only to-day that I have learnt by the ‘ Moniteur’ of the 10th 
“May, the rigorous, and I must be bold to say the supremely 
* unjust, measure which the Keeper of the Seals has adopted to- 
“wards M, G. de Beaumont, 

“Attached for a long time past by intimate friendship to one 
“who has thus met with dismissal, whose principles I share and 
* whose conduct I approve, I consider it my duty voluntarily to 
“share bis lot, and to quit a position in which neither past services 

“nor conscientiousness form any safeguard from undeserved 
* disgrace. 

“J have therefore the honour to request ycu, M. le Procureur 
“ Général, to submit to Mr. Keeper of the Seals my resignation of 
“the office of *Juge Suppliant’ at the Tribunal of Versailles, ” 
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Tocqueville was thus free to give his whole time and heart to 
his work. The picture of these two happy years is pleasingly paint- 
ed by M. Beaumont, Free from official cares, in easy circum- 
stances, happy in a virtuous attachment to one who was to be the 
companion of his future life, Tocqueville was able to apply his 
mind, without one distracting anxiety, to the development of those 
thoughts which had already become fixed convictions. A letter 
written to his father, on the eve of his departure from America, 
gives us à vivid impression of the aspirations .and fears of the 
young author modestly conscious of power, on the eve of becoming 
celebrated. 

“This letter, my dear father, will probably be the last that I 
* shall write to you from America, Praise be to God, we hope to 
“embark from New York on the 10th or 20th February, and thirty 
“days being the average length of the passage, we shall arrive ir 
“ France on the 10th or 20th March. 

“ At this moment I am turning over many thoughts on America. 
“ Most of them are still in my head; a considerable number 
“are already sketched on paper in the first germ and without 
“ arrangement, or are contained in conversations which I reduced 
“to writing on returning home in the evening. All these pre- 
“ paratives you shall see; you will find nothing interesting in 
“itself, but you will judge whether anything can be drawn from 
* them. During the last six weeks of our journey, while my body 
“has been more fatigued, and my mind more at rest, than they 
“have been for long past, I have thought much of what might 
“be written on America, To attempt to present a complete 
“ picture of the Union would be an undertaking utterly impracti- 
“cable for one who has passed but a single year in this vast 
“country. I think, besides, that such a work would be quite as 
“tiresome as instructive. One might on the other hand, by 
“ selecting one’s materials, only offer those subjects which have 
* more or less connexion with our own social condition and poli- 
“tics. A work on this plan might have, at the same time, a 
* permanent and temporary interest. Such is the frame. But 
* shall I ever bave the time, and shall I have the ability, neces- 
* sary for filling it up? There isthe question. "There is besides 
“one consideration which I have constantly before my mind. 
* Either I will write nothing or I will write what I think ; and 
* all truth is not fit to be told. Within two months, I hope, at 
“latest we may talk over all this at our leisure.” (Nouvelle Cor- 
respondence, vol. VII., page 211.) 

In January 1835 the two first volumes of. the Democracy im 
America were published, and at once established the reputation 
of Alexis de Tocqueville. In France, in America, in England, 
the work was received with unbounded applause, The American 
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gaw the institutions of his country analysed with masterly skill. 
and made clearer, even to him, than they had ever before been. 
As the calm opinion of a foreignes, the thoughts of Tocqueville 
vere received in: America with the same pleasure as those of 
Montesquieu and Delolme had been received by the English, 
when they analysed, and held up to the admiration of the conti- 
nent, the safeguards of the British Constitution, In the decen- 
tralization of municipalities they were taught to see the birth- 
place and the stronghold of liberty ; to see “ local liberties establish- 
“ed beyond the range of the dangers which menace the great 
“ political liberty, in such wise that in the event of the fall of 
* this, the others would not perish with it," In England the 
work became immediately and extensively popular. ~The evi- 
dence of an impartial witness as to the working of English insti- 

. iutions, modified to suit a republican form of government, could. 
not fail to be of deep interest; and it was quickly seen that ihe 
work of the young author of twenty-nine was to take its place. 
among the standard works of literature. 

The publication of these volumes was shortly followed by the 
marriage of Tocqueville to Miss Mottley, an English lady ; a 
marriage of pure disinterested affection, which secured, for the 
twenty-five remaining years of his life, a companion who appre- 
ciated his genius, rejoiced in his success, and. shared his anxieties. 
and his trials. | : 

The preparation of the two concluding volumes of the Demo- 
cracy occupied a period of five years ; a fact which may be easily 
accounted for hy the very splendour of his first success, To- sur- 
pass, rather than fall short of, what had already been attained was 
a natural desire. And what was wanting in the freshness of a 
first untrammelled effort must be compensated by additional per- 
fection in thought and style. M. Beaumont has observed, in 
another plage, that so great was Tocqueville's diligence and so 
serupulous his care, that to publish a single volume he wrote ten. 
It may be said here that to publish these two last volumes of his 
Democracy he read hundreds. To supply the deficiencies of his 
early study, the great moralists and historians of ancient and 
inodern days were greedily devoured,‘and he described himself to 
one of his friends as experiencing the same pleasure, in the perusal 
of these great masters of thought, as Marshal Soult felt in study- 
ing geography after he had become Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

But other circurastances tended also to retard the completion 

_of these volumes. In 1836 Tocqueville succeeded to the family 
chateau of Tocqueville in Normandy, and with it to the interests, 
both agricultural and political, of a country gentleman, in a part 
of France where these duties nearly resemble the functions 
discharged by the resident geniry of our own country. The calls 
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of the petty magistracy, and the interruptions of contested 
elections, mingled with the studies of the philosopher; and the 
publication of the latter portton of the Democracy in 1840 was 
preceded by Tocqueville’s return to the Chamber of Deputies- 
as representative of the arrondissement of Volognes in the de- 
partment of La Manche. 

With the publication of his third and fourth volumes Tocque- 
ville’s literary career closed for a period of fifteen years. 

These fifteen years were passed in political life M. Beau- 
mont has marked with much discrimination the qualifications 
and disqualifications of his friend for this new sphere. In 
perusing it we are forcibly stritck by the similarity of Tocqueville's 
position, in the Representative Chamber of France, with that 
of our own Sir James Macintosh in the House of Commons. The 
following extracts will show in what the resemblance consists :— — 

“ Tocqueville did not, it must be admitted, on his first appear- 
* ance in politics, take his place in the highest rank as he had 
“done from the first in literature: and for this reason, that 
“ although endowed with the chief qualifications that go to form 
“the statesman, he was wanting in some of the characteristics 
“ which make a great orator, and, under parliamentary government, 
* it is impossible to be the one without being the other, He 
* spoke with ease, with much elegance, but his voice was some- 
“times wanting in power, arisiug from physical weakness of 
* condition. The strifes of the tribune require, on the part of the 
“ orator, as much vigour and sang froid as are required from the 
* soldier and general combined, for in publie assemblies the 
“sneaker is, at once, general and soldier, has both to fight and 
* to direct. Such contests were beyond the strength of Tocque- 
“ville, who never engaged in them without his health being 
“shaken. For him the effort was too great to be often attempted. 
“ The consequence was that he mounted the tribune too seldom 
* to become master of it. 

* Another cause prejudicial to Tocqueville as an orator was 
“the habit which his mind had formed in writing. It is pos- 
* sible no doubt to cite some instances of great writers who after- 
* wards became great orators, but it is not less true as a genera! 
* rule, that to write a book is a bad preparation for speaking well 
“in publie and on the spur of the moment. Almost all the 
* great, merits of a book are defects ina speech. Tocqueville 
* brought with him tothe Chamber the habits and methods oí 
“a writer, in his eyes a speech was too much a work of art, 
‘instead of being only a means of action. For a thought to 
" be worthy to be carried to the tribune, it must, in his opinion, 
* be nob only true, but there was another consideration, it must 
“be new. He had an insurmountable repugnance to common- 
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* places—an admirable feeling for one who is writing a book, but 
* the most destructive of all to an orator, speaking in large 
* assemblies where the commonplage is the chief favourite, 

_ * Tocqueville had, moreover, in his literary practice and even 
“mm the study which he made of the art of writing contracted 
* another habit, always good for the author but often prejudicial 
“to the orator; that of never saying a word more than was 
“ necessary to give expression to his thought and to make it 
“intelligible to the mind of every person endowed with ordinary 
“ability. The orator is governed by quite a different law, that 
* of adapting the length of his discourse to the impression made 
“on his audience, of following up those impressions step by step, 
“of stopping the development of his thought the moment it ap- 
“pears to be understood, or of continuing it under a new form 
* when he finds it has not been well taken in." 
© M. Beaumont further observes that during the greater portion 
of his parliamentary career, from 1839 to 1848, Tocqueville was 
placed in the position least suited to his peculiar qualifications, 
Admirably adapted to speak with dignified and winning authority 
in office, he had too little of the tribune or the agitator to qualify 
him for opposition. For government he was eminently qualified. 
'"'locqueville" says his biographer, “was eminently practical, 
“to the great surprise if not to the great chagrin of those who 
* will have it that the man who 1s pre-eminent in thought must 
“ be inferior in action. He posséssed the two great qualities of the 
* politician :—the first, thaé clear view which penetrates the 
* future, discerns beforehand the way to be followed, and the rocks to 
“ be avoided, sees farther and ahead of others—a quality valuable 
* not only to the member of Government, but to every leader of 
“ a party ; the second, the knowledge of men. No one knew 
* better than he, how to attach them to him and to make use of 
“them ; to discern their qualifications and their defects ; to pro- 
“ fit by the one and the other; to require from all the service for 
* which they were best adapted and, when that service had been 
* rendered, to have them pleased with him, and with themselves. 
* Very open and very discreet, never underhand, never saying 
* anything but what he wished to say, just so much as he wished, 
“and when he wished, and saying it with a grace which gave a 
* high value to his every word, Tocqueville was in short evidently 
* one of those men eminent in mind, in talents, and in character, 
“ who under a representative government and in settled times 
“ are destined to take a leading part in the affairs of their country. 

* But the whole of his parliamentary life was passed in unsettled 
“ times and in opposition." 

Tocquevilles fame therefore as a member of the legislature, 
like that of the great and virtuous man to whom we have compared 
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him, rests on the part which he took in promoting measures 
for the benefit of humanity, especially in regard to prison discipline 
and slavery, and on some speeches which, though coldly received 
in debate, are read with pleasure and admiration in the closet, A, 

One of his publie services during this period requires now to 
be specially noted. In 1846 Tocqueville was nominated Presi- 
dent of a Committee of the Chamber appointed to report upon the 
affairs of Africa, and on him devolved the duty of drawing up the 
report of the Commission. To make himself master of the sub- 
ject he bad twice visited Algeria, in 1841 and 1815, and it appears 
to have been at-this time that his thoughts were directed to the 
kindred subject of the British power in India. "The report, which 
is one of the most valuable of the author's productions, bears evi- 
dent traces of this study, and proves with what liberality and 
candour the author would have reviewed our institutions had the 
work been completed which he proposed to write, and, as we have 
seen, had actually begun. 

The Revolution, which Tocqueville saw ever in progress, over- 
threw the Government in 1848, and to his deep grief destroyed the 
last hope of the establishment of constitutional monarchy in France, 
But as long as liberty survived Tocqueville clung to it, and gave 
in his adhesion to the Republic as the only means of saving the 
country from anarchy. Heeven held for a short period in 1849 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, under the Presidency of Cavaig- 
nae; aud during his brief tenure of office was able to afford proof 
of the highest capacity for adjusting the affairs of nations, and for 
maintaining the dignity of his own country. In October of that 
year he quitted office, but still clang to his seat in the Chamber so 
long as any hope of a constitutional government remained, in 
December 1851 he hastened from the charms of climate and so- 
ciety at Sorrento to share the dangers of his colleagues, and was in 
his place in the Chamber when the coup d'état put an end to 
its existence and to his pelitical life. He was arrested with 
200 of ‘his colleagues and confined in the Chateau de Vincennes 
from which he retired into private life. 

Debarred from the active service of his country Tocqueville 
now sought a distraction from the grief which the state of public 
affairs inspired, in a return. to the literary pursuits of his early 
years; and naturally selected a subject closely connected with 
the anxious thoughts which occupied his mind as to the future 
destinies of France; that subject was the history of the Empire ; 
or rather he proposed not so much to write a history of the Empire 
as “to point out and render intelligible the cause, the character, 
“and the bearing of the great events which form the chief link 
“in the chain of that period; the facts being little more than 
“a solid and continuous foundation on which to rest the ideas 
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“which were floating in his mind, not ny on that epoch, but 
“on that which preceded and that which followed it, on the 
“character of the period and of the extraordinary man who 
“established it, and on the direction by him given to the move- 
“ment of the French Revolution, to the fate of the nation, and 
“to the destiny of Europe." 

To this task Tocqueville applied himself with his accustomed 
diligence. To discover the causes of the Revolution in the previ-. 
ous social history of France, was the first portion of his task, and 
five years of labour produced a volume published in 1856 under 
the name of “‘L’Ancien Régime et la Revolution,” a fragment 
which we believe will be considered the masterpiece of its author. 

M. Beaumont has justly observed that “if it is true that a 

“literary ‘life is a bad preparation for politics, it is not less 
“true that political life is an excellent preparation for the 
“composition of a book, especially of a work in which the 
“study of contemporary facts is blended with history and in 
“which the experience of the statesman is as much required as 
“the skill of the writer," The work was received with unbound- 
ed applause, nor could it fail to be a source of wonder as it was 
a crowning proof of the genius of the author, that on a subject 
apparently so exhausted so much could be written that was new, 
and at once admitted to be true. 

Tocqueville was now at the summit of his fame. His literary 
célebrity and his frequent travels had brought him into connexion 
with most of the eminent mên of Europe, “and especially of our 
own country. His spetless character and engaging manners 
had won the regard of all; aud in 1857 when he was returning, 
after a short visit to England, to his chateau near Cherbourg, and 
the First Lord of the ‘Admiralty placed a steamer of the Royal 
Navy at his disposal, the unusual honour was felt to have been 
fittingly and gracefully conferred; so high was the esteem in 
which the eminent foreigner was held. 

The following two years were passed by Tocqueville at the 
ancestral chateau from which his name was taken, one of those 
ancient buildings which survive in France to mark by their 
dilapidation how completely the state of society under which 
they were constructed has passed away. We do not know 
whether others have been as much struck as we have been by 
one effect which the law of equal inheritance of landed property 
has produced in France, we mean the entire absence of what 
_in England is called “ country life,” the absence of any resident 
“gentry among the agricultural population. Tocqueville has him- 
self assigned as one of the most potent causes of the ferocity 
evinced by the peasantry of France during the Revolution, which 
was especially directed against the owners of the land, that 
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centralization which had gradually deprived the landed gentry of 
all local authority and therefore of all power and with it of all 
responsibility for local improvement. To the peasant therefore 
the landlord was known only as the collector of the rents of the 
land, and of those feudal imposts more galling still which land- 
lords continued to levy, when the feudal protection in which they 
had originated had passed away. If this effect of a despotic 
government tended to empty the chateaux of the ancient nobles, 
and to draw their owners to the capital and the court, the 
law of equal inheritance has effectually prevented any modern 
country houses from springing up in their place, It is 
obvious that if one of the mongyed class should purchase land and 
build a house proportional to its extent, in the next generation 
the house would be disproportioned to the means of any single 
member of the family, and in two or three generations would pro- 
bably stand deserted on one of those plots into which the soil of ~ 
France is divided. It is most probably for this reason that after 
traversing France three times from one end to the other we 
could not remember to have seen a single country house in the 
course of construction, Suburban villas were springing up in 
abundance round all the towns, but all the country houses, 
properly so called, showed signs of dilapidation and decay. We 
remember too to have observed in driving from the Channel to the 
Pyrenees, before the days of railroads, hardly to have met a gentle- 
man’s carriage beyond the limits of the towns. The land-holder 
of France now resides in the town, atd, where the metayer system 
prevails, only when the tenant has reaped his crop and placed it 
in heaps in the field, issues forth to select his half of the heaps. 

The family of Tocqueville appear to have clung with fond 
tenacity to the ancestral home and local interests ; and although 
Alexis was youngest of three brothers an arrangement dictated 
by family affection had, on the death of their mother, rendered 
him the possessor of the chateau and manor of Tocqueville. The 
chateau is described as “ situated on the coast of Normandy, 
“ina beautiful and fertile country, commanding a view of the 
“sea and of the fort of Cherbourg, but much dilapidated—full of 
“recollections and ruins.” No words can describe so well as 
Tocqueville's own the life which he led in this seclusion, 

In a letter to his nephew, Baron Hubert de Tocqueville, he 
writes : “ My mornings are devoted to study and my days are passed 
“in the fields superintending the workmen. We have at present 
“in handsome large works which we are pressing on as fast as 
“we can, to render our exterior much what we should be. When 
“ this is done we shall undertake some small works only; for we 
“arè not of the class of those idlers who can only bear the country 
“on condition of having a multitude of work-people and have no 
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“sooner thoroughly established themselves than they weary of it. 
* I think you will find Tocqueville much changed for the better 
“when you return there, and this'T hope may be in the present 
"year. For the first time in the twenty years that I have lived 
“in this country I have endeavoured in some degree to arrange all 
* the old papers which are crammed here into what is called the 
*' Chartrier* (Charterhouse). A complete examination of these 
“would have taken more time than I had at my disposal, but the 
* little that I have seen of these ony documents has interested me 
“greatly. T have come across the line of our fathers for nearly four 
“ hundred years, finding them always at Tocqueville, and their 
“history mingled with that of afl the population around me. 
“There is a peculiar charm thus to tread the soil where our 
“ancestors have dwelt, and to live amidst a people all of whose 
“antecedents are mingled with our own. J await your coming 
* to complete these studies which have interest only for ourselves, 
“but for ourselves have a very great interest. I bave had the 
“curiosity too to glance over the old records of the baptisms and 
“marriages of the parish ; they exist in part up to the sixteenth 
“century. I observed, while reading them, that for three hundred 
* years we acted as godfathers to a large number of the inhabi- 
“tants of the village; a new proof of those mild and fraternal 
* connexions which in those times still existed between the upper 
* and lower classes, connexions exchanged in so many places for 
“ feelings of jealousy, of defiagce, and often of hatred." 
We have said above that Tocqueville's method of composition 
) was slow and laborious, but this was rather the consequence of 
the nature of his subject, and of the conscientious care with which 
it was worked out, than to any want of rapidity of thought or 
easy flow of diction. This is evinced by thé extent of his familiar 
correspondence in whichshe loved to pour out the feelings of a 
warm and genial nature, and to communicate his thoughts on 
the passing events of the day. His correspondents both in France 
and England were numerous and included many of the illustrious 
names of both countries. While, therefore, in his country seclu- 
sion he diligently continued his labours on his great work, the 
current events were carefully watched and excited as lively an 
interest in the chateau of Normandy as in the busy world of 
literature and politics. The two years at which we have now 
arrived added largely to the materials for a second volume of his 
work, but only afew chapters to the work itself; but they added 
— Jargely to the volumes of the correspondence, 

But Tocqueville was now to be torn from both the home and 
the pursuits which he so much loved. Always of a frail constitu- 
tion, his physical frame had scveral times nearly succumbed under 
the demands which his ardent mind had made upon if. But up 
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to the present time no symptoms of consumption had ever shown 

themselves. In June 1888, however, a spitting of blood gave 

alarming proof of active disease. A retreat from the bleak air 

of Normandy was urged upon him. by his medical advisers, and~ 
supported by the entreaties of his devoted wife, Too long he 

lingered ; and finally only removed to Cannes in November after 

passing three months in preparing. a supply of books, manuscripts, 

and notes for the continuance of his work. 

The soft air of the south, its sunny sky and bright vegetation- 
inspired the sanguine mind of ‘Tocqueville with hopes and anticipa- 
tions which to the friends around him were only too plainly illu- 
sory. The delay had proved dwastrous, and disease was doing its: 
work on the frail body, while the mind seemed more vigorous: 
and bright than ever. His work was continued with unremit- 
ting zeal, his interest in passing events was as Intense as ever, 
and his correspondence with his numerous friends as full and free 
as before. But the end was at hand. * At the same time," writes: 
M. Beaumont, “that his intellect retained all its activity, his spirit- 
“ seemed to acquire a deeper calm. His disposition became daily 
“more gentle and more tender, his character more perfect (pius: 
* uni), his thoughts more religious and more resigned.” On the- 
l6th April 1859, in the full possession of his intellectual powers, 
a believing and trusting Christian, at the age of fifty-four years, 
Alexis de Tocqueville passed away, 

Such is a brief sketch of M. Beaumont's memoir, written, it ap- 
pears to us, with admirable taste tlfough with all the warmth 
of admiring affection. The publication of two volumes of addi- 
tional letters and fragments has completed, in nine volumes, all 
the writings of Tocqueville that are destined to see the light till 
the present generation Shall have passed away. We have endea- 
voured in the passages selected from the memoir to convey a. 
just idea of the character of this great man. And we propose in 
a future article to collect from his writings those passages which. 
bear upon the government of our Indian Empire. If they induce. 
avy of our readers, who have not already done so, to acquaint them- 
selves with this writer, we shall have pointed out to them an. 
admirable example for imitation in active life, and an invaluable 
model of hterary style. 

We have, in the above pages, compared the subject of this 
memoir to two great men of our own country ; and we shall close 
it by saying, that if we were asked to point out three biographies, 
which we should most strongly recommend to the attention of 
those preparing for an Indian official career, we should name those 
of Sir James Macintosh, Francis Horner, and Alexis de Tocqueville. 
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ArT. IL—THE TAJ. 
A Translation from the Persian. 


N the name of the bountiful and merciful God. 

A very brief epitome regarding Banu Begam ( usually addressed 
as Mumtaz-i-Mahall, 4.6, the chosereof the Seraglio) and well-known 
as Táj-Bibi (te, Crown Lady) the wife of the conqueror Shah Jah&n, 
(v.e, King of the World) and the daughter of Nawab Asaf Khan, 

Minister of State, also the grandchild of Nawab Itim&d-ud-Daulah. 
Also the names of the artisans and description of the various 
stones used—also the monthly salaries of the individuals employed 
in erecting the magnificent Mausoleum (<.e., the Tj) at Agra. 

It is related that the King Sháh Jahán (the conqueror) had 
four sons and four daughters, The first son was named Dara 
Shukoh (or the King of Dignity), the second Sháh Shujá (or the 
valiant King) the third Muhammad Morar Bakhsh, the fourth 
Aurangzib Alamgir (or the Adorner and Conqueror of the World). 
Shah Jahán's daughters were as follows :—' The first was named 
Anjuman-arie Begam (4e., the Queen Adorner of assemblies), 
the second Geetee-arie Begam (Ze, the Queen Adorner of the World), 
the third Jahán-arie Begam (?.&, the Adorner of the world Queen), 
the fourth Dahr-arie Begam (i.e, the Adorner of the world Queen). 

It is recorded that just previous to the birth of Dabr-arie, this 
infant cried when yetin her mother’s womb. Immediately on 
hearing the infant cry Mumtáz-i-Mahall the mother, entirely 
despaired of life and at once summoned Shah Jahán to her side and 
weeping bitterly, said : | 

“The time for us to be parted and say farewell is to-day. 

“Pain and separation are, to-day, coupled with our destiny. 

- “Qh, these eyes have seen a lovely friend but a short time. 
“ Weep tears of blood, for to-day is the day of our Separation. 


“It is a fact, well known, that when an infant cries in the 
“womb, the mother never survives. Asit is my destiny, now 
“immediately to travel from this transitory world to the immortal 

~“ country, pray, oh King, pardon all my short-comings or faults. 
** My departure is close at hand.” 

When Shah Jahan, the King and conqueror, heard these 
melancholy words relative to her departure and so full of 
sadness, he was so overcome from his excessive love and affec- 
tion that he cried aloud in the anguish of his heart, and huge 
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tears like rain-drops flowed from his eyes. Alas! how can the 
narrator explain the degree of his Majesty’s grief? It simply 
baffles all description. Alas! afas! is all that can be said. 

The excellent and beloved Banu Begam after weeping excess 
sively again said, * Oh King, during the period of my soul’s captivity 
“on this earth I have long been the partner of your sorrows, and 
“now that God Almighty has destined you to be a King, and has 
“bestowed upon you the sovereignty of the world, I leave this 
“world with all the more regret. For this reason I have two 
‘wishes which I trust you will approve of and carry out.” 

The King of the World then questioned the Queen as regards 
those wishes. The Queen said, * God Almighty has given you 
" four sons and four daughters by me. These are amply sufficient to 
“ establish our-race or lineage. God forbid that you should have any 
“other children by any of the other queens of the Seraglio, only te 
* cause strife and enmity with our children. My second wish is 
“that you should build over me such a rare, chaste, and lovely 
“ mausoleum as shall be considered unique.” With all his heart 
the King promised to ‘fulfil her wishes. When Dahr-arie Begam 
was born she brought her mother’s heart away in her closed hand, 
and the mother instantly died and joined the assemblies of the 
beauties of Paradise. 


Verses, 


No one, in this world, is immortal. 

No one can snatch his life out of déath’s grasp. 
Deceitful fate never performs her seeming promises. 
She ever withdraws them at an opportunity. 


How beautifully has that sapient man (2.6, Sádáy) (who amassed a 
mine of wealth consisting of Wisdom’s Pearls) expressed himself :— 


“The world, oh brother, never remains with any of us. - 
“ It is sufficient therefore to place your reliance only on its 
Creator (2.¢, of tbe world.) 


Up to a period of about (six) months after the death of the Queen 
the body was deposited, by the Chauk, in an unoccupied piece of 
ground, ?€, not in the present Mausoleum; and plans on paper 
were brought and presented for inspection by artists of repute. 
When one was finally approved of, a model was first prepared in 
wood ; and afterwards this chaste Mausoleum was built of rare aud 
precious stones, aud the entire edifice was adorned and completed in 
seventeen years, i 


Verses. 


When Mumtéz-i-Mahall left this world, the Virgins of Paradise 
opened the gate to admit ber iustautly. 
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On account of the date of her death the angels said, “ Paradise be 
ever the abode of Mumtáz-i-Mahall.* 


Flin 


~ 


The following is from the writings of Shaháb-ud-dín Muham- 
mad IL, 4.e., the invincible Shah Jahan :— 


Verses. 


Holy and admirable tomb, containing the “ Bilkris "f of the 
world, which has been made the cradle of the Lady of the Universe. 

A. brilliant abode resembling the Garden of Paradise. 

The walls and the doors adorned with gems, and the fresh 
breezes, pure as Jewels of the first water. 

_ In this pure spot and magnificent mansion, the “clouds of 

mercy” exude their moisture. 

Prayers are here answered, it is 1n fact the very spot where 
worship meets with a favourable reception. 

All the attendants (angels) are renowned throughout the world 
for their hospitaliby. 

The “roses of pardon" bloom throughout the gardens, the per- 
fume of which intoxicates the brains of the pure. 

The rose-buds smile but only under a veil. 

The only clouds that drop thew moisture are ‘Clouds of Mercy.’ 
If a sinner enters that sanctuary as an asylum he obtains pardon. 

The rose-buds smile with ardent desire to be expanded, and 
the gentle zephyr, their assistant, does not even stir the tender 
grass. 

Should a sinner enter this mansion, he will be cleansed from 
his sins. 


&e,  ? &c. &c. 


Note by Translator.—l have here omitted a number of still 
more overdrawn similes, which are considered to be tedious to 
general readers, 





* N.B.—According to the value of t The beloved of Solomon, a very 
the Persian words, she died in the virtuous woman. 
year 1040 of the Hijrah era. 
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A description of the stones used in the preparation of the mosaic 


work and in the erection of the magnificent Mausoleum. 


NAMES OF STONES, 


Cornelian Vis iv 

Ditto iu: - 
Turquoise "s ies 
Lapis Lazuli .. sat 
Coral ES ER 
Agate & Onyx is 
Porcelain Vas es 
Lahsunia 


A false stone like the Ruby 
Gold-stone 


Pie-Zahur ax aes 
Gwalior stone ae 
The “ Rare-stone." "T 
Black-stone  ... 

Opal iu s 
Alabaster iis oe 
Red or Blood-stone eis 


A gate T e 


Sung-Nakhud 


+ 
" a 
ea e, At a e O d 


NR tthe RR 


= 
FROM WHENCE RECEIVED. 


Bagħdad us 

ie vin Felix (Yemen) 
Grand Thibet.. 

Ceylon 

The ocean 

South of India 
Canars ET 


Nile 

Ganges ss 
From the mountains 
Kumáun sue 
Gwalior 


Stirat T 
Jeherf P 

Ditto ada 
Makráná "EE 


Various plaees 
Khamach one 


een eee Ber 


— ee 


QUANTITY. 


Mte 


Maunds. 
910 


e 240 


440 

280 

i 110 

TP 540 

Beyond ealeula- 
tion. 


- * . 
b . * 


915 
s 945 
en 970 
1,010 
Beyond calcula- 
tion. 


».| Beyond calcula- 
tion. 
fas 45 
er. 45 
225 
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A e e m m e m a a m m e i a a te 
Lhe weight of the Stones by measurement per cubic yard. 
i enn Maunds. — 





Marble - T 


Porcelain 
Blaek-stone  ... 
Jasper and Agate 


Red-stone LER Nn 
Pie-Zahur EN £s 
Flint M 


* Wonderful stone i 


Crystal s 


Sung-* Khutoo » 
Lapis Lazuli 
Solomon's stone 
Freckled atone 


Bální m as 


Rose-coloured stone 


Ruby 54 Ms, Emerald 97 Ms, Greenstone 125 Ms, Sapphire 145 


Per cubic yard 


40 


Ms, Porphyry 174 Ms, Turquoise 857 Ms, Gwalior stone 945 Ms, 


Refulgent stone 75 Ms, 


Loadstone 77 Ms, A false stone like 
Ruby 175 Ms, Pétoneeá 49 Ms, Cashmere Marble—. 
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A list of the artisans employed in building the magnificent 
Mausoleum :— 
1. A Christian, inhabitant of Rome, a rare plan-drawer and 
Artist, on Rs, 1,000 a month. 
Amanat Khán, inhabitant of Sheráz, writer of royal titles, 
on Rs, 1,000 a month. 
9. Muhammad Jannaf Khán, Superintendent and Director of 
Masonry on Rs. 500 per month. 
4. A Christian artisan, who went by the name of Muhammad 
Sharif, on Rs. 500 per month. 
5. Ismael Khán, * dome preparer," on Rs. 500 à month. 
6. Muhammad Khan (inhabitant of Baghdad), an “ elegant 
writer," on Rs. 900 a month. 
7. Mohan Lall, “ mosaic worker," Rs. 500, 
.8. Manháwar Lall, inhabitant of Láhor, on Rs. 500 a month. 
—~ 9. Mohan Lall of Láhor, on Rs, 980 a month. 
10, Khbatam Khan of Láhor, “dome preparer,” on Rs. 200° 
per month. 
The entire cost of the Taj is put down at (4) four krors, (11) 
eleven Lakhs,* and Rs. 48,826-7-6. 


Translated from the Persian by 
R. P. ANDERSON, Colonel, 
Morar, GWALIOR. o» Commanding 34th Regt. N.I. 


[NorE—The translator hes left out a great deal he imagined 
would not interest people who do not understand Persian. Some 
of the similes in fact would require endless notes to explain the 
meanings, and such might possibly be tivesome to peruse! The 
object was merely to give a rough idea of the cost of the noble 
edifice the Táj at Agra, and to describe why it was built.] 





* Making a grand total of forty twenty-six rupees, seven annas and 
millions, eleven hundred and forty- six pie. 
eight thousand, eight hundred and 
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Art. IIL.—BERKELEY AND HAMILTON AS PRESENTA. 
TIONISTS. 


T is trusted that the suggestions offered in the following pages 
will not be without interest for some of otr readers We 
wish to bring before them the question whether Hamilton has 
so guarded his doctrine of perception, that a well-marked line 
can be drawn between it and'the teaching of Berkeley. Para- 
doxical as the inquiry may appear it obtrudes itself upon us :— 
Must not Hamilton’s real presentationism, that it may be har- 
monised with other of his doctrines, be construed as a schema. 
of objective idealism? Can it only be saved at the expense of 
his consistency of thought ? 

We shall not consider Reid’s part in the Scottish crusade against 
idealism and scepticism. If he held the presentative doctrine, it 
found a more powerful champion in Hamilton. It may be pte- 
ferred, with hesitation, to regard him as holding what is erroneous- 
ly styled the finer form of the representative hypothesis. We say 
erroneously, because the unknown external reality is, on this 
hypothesis, not represented, but*suggested, symbolised, necessi- 
tated as an object of belief* It is {hus that Reid is regarded by 
Brown, and J. S. Mill; and it will be enough to refer the reader 
to Mils Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, pp. 
207-217. Stewart may be dismissed, as accepting but not ampli- 
fying, the expression of Reid, as observed by Hamilton.T 

Berkeley and Hamilton are both  presentationists. With 
both the object immediately known in perception, is the object 
. that exists without. With representationists the immediate object 
is subjective, like the phantasms of imagination; but irresistibly 
suggests to belief an unknown external reality. 

Berkeley teaches that the percept exists only relatively as 
perceived; to finite mind transiently and independently, to 
infinite mind permanently and dependently. The relation of 
existence is not that of subsistence and inherence, but of conscious 
subject and object known.{ External objects are ‘collections of 
ideas, S a plurality of ‘sensations combined, blended, or (if one may 
so speak) concreted together ;’ || in the language of Jas. Mill ‘a 


* Mill’s Examination, p. 191. ber that with Locke and Berkeley au 
T Lectures, vol. 2, p. 91. ‘idea’ is that of which we are imme- 
i Berkeley's Principles of Human diately conscious as presented in per- 
Knowledge, $ 49. ception, or represented in imagination. 


$ Ibid, § 2, The reader will remem- | Zbid, $ 99, 
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cluster of sensations conereted ';* in that of J. S. Mill ‘ groups 
of sensations with a background of possibilities of sensation. F 
They are external ‘in that they @re not generated from within 
-hy the mind itself/f and ‘when they exist in some other mind’ $ 
In such groups the tangible and muscular modes, distance, size, 
shape, situation, when not actualised in sensation, are signified as 
possible by colours faiut or vivid, confused or obseure, by organic 
feelings of straining, and adjustment of the eyes, and other, 
sensations, the language of nature.§ Extended and resistant 
percepts are real, as ‘more strong, lively,and distinct, than those of 
the imagination,’ | as having ‘steadiness, order and coherence, || 
being ‘excited in a regular train or Series, || and as being not the 
creatures of my will 4[ Their esse is percipi,** as the esse of 
mind is percipere--] “Some truths there are so near and obvious 
te the mind that a man need only open his eyes to perceive them. 
Such I take this important one to be, viz, that all the choir of 
beaven and furniture of the earth, in a word all those bodies which 
compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence 
without a mind, that their being is to be perceived or known ; that 
consequently so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or 
do not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, they 
must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of 
some Eternal Spirit —it being perfectly unintelligible, and involv- 
ing all the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single part 
of them an existence indepenflent of a spirit."T1 : 
Hamilton teaches that the percept exists buth relatively as per- 
ceived, and absolutely, independently of perception. “We may 
Jay it down as an undisputed truth that consciousness gives, as an 
ultimate fact, a primitive duality ; a knowledge of the non-ego in : 
relation and contrast to the ego. The ego and non-ego are, thus, 
given in an original synthesis, as conjoined in the unity of know- 
ledge, and, in an original antithesis, as opposed in the contrariety 
of existence. Again consciousness not only gives us a duality, but 
it gives its elements in equal counterpoise and independence. 
The ego and non-ego,—niud and matter, are not only given to- 





* Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind, 

t Examination of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy, chap. 11. 

t Principles, $ 90. “ Berkeley ac- 
knowledges an (a) externality in our 
"Xown possible experience. past and 
future, as determined by natural laws, 
which are independent of the will of 
the recipient; and (b) an externality 
to our own conscious experience, in 
the contemporaneous, as well as in the 


past or future, experience of other 
minds, fiuite or Divine.”—Professor 
Fraser’s note. 

§ Berkeley’s Essay towards a New 
Theory of Vision. 

| Principles $ 30. 

Ibid, 29. 

*& Ibid, § 3. 

tt /b1d,§ 98. Where see Professor 
Frasers note, 


tt Berkeley’s Principles, § 6. 
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gether, but in an absolute co-equality. The one does not precede, 
the other does not follow ; and in their mutual relation, each is 
equally dependent, equally independent."* 

Taking conímou sense, not with Hamilton as the absolute-ót " 
‘common reason, but with Berkeley as the natural growth of unre- 
flective opinion, we cannot allow to real presentationism any greater 
conformity to its dicta, than we can allow to objective idealism. 
The mauy, with Berkeley, regard the coloured object as equally 
real with the extended and resistant object. Hamailton’s doctrine 
implies a difference in the mode of existence of the primary 
and secoudary qualities of objects, the primary but not the 
secondary existing in the absence of a percipient; a difference 
repugnant to the deliverances of the ordinary or uureflective 
consciousness, With Berkeley the primary and secondary quali- 
ties are alike equally subjective and equally objective. “I am~ 
content," says Berkeley, “to appeal to the common sense of the 
world for the truth of my notion. Ask the gardener why he 
thinks yonder cherry-tree exists in the garden and he shall tell you, 
because he sees and feels it; in a word, because he perceives 
it by his senses. Ask him why he thinks an orange-tree uot to be 
there, and he shall tell you because he does not perceive it. What 
he perceives by sense, that he terms a real being, and saith it is or 
exists ; but that which is net perceivable, the same he saith hath 
no being" We cannot allow that natural dualism is a deli- 
verance of absolute or universal reason. That itis refused by the 
majority of analysts of the mind, is conclusive against it as such. 
To ancient Indian Speculation the conception of matter was un- 
kuown.] We demur against it also as a deliverance of uuso- 
phisticated belief. We question whether the many have any belief 
on the point, beyond an assurance of resistance to outward-passing 
activities, Put the question to them, and explain it, and they 
will doubtless reply ; but in replying they already begin to philo- 
sophise, Such an appeal to common seuse is an appeal from culti- 
vated to uncultivated introspection. 

The question arises: Can what, with Hamilton, is the absolute 
existence of objects unperceived, be other than what, with Berke- 
ley, is their permanent aud dependent existence in the infinite 
mind ? We sball try to show that this question may fairly be asked, 
if we are to demand consistency between Hamilton’s opinions. 


* Hamilton's Lectures, vol 1, p. 
292. 

T Dialogues of Hylas and Philo- 
nous, iii. Frasers edition vol. 1, p. 329. 

t The prakriti of the S&ukhyas, 
which has been mistranslated matter, 
is a first priuciple manifested in 
three primordia or emanative causes 


of the object world in a state of equi- 
poise. These three primordia which — 
have heen mistrauslated qualities, for” 
they themselves are regarded as bases 
of qualities and actions, are poten- 
tially what their effects are actually, 
viz., pleasure pain, and indifference, 
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The absoulte existence of objects apart from perception, in the 
irue sense of the words, is hardly consistent with Hamilton's state- 
ment that “immediate or intuitivé knowledge is the knowledge of 

-thing as existing ; consequently, in this case, knowledge and ex- 
istence infer each other. On the one hand we know the object, be- 
cause it exists, and, on the other, the object, the object exists, since 
itisknown."* Can the real object known, exist at the same time 
as a real object unknown? This it must be if it have an exist- 
ence absolute in the strict sense of the word. The object of per- 
ception must be at once apercept and something more than a 
percept. The object thus is partly presented, partly remains unpre- 
sented to consciousness. This hardly consists with the statement 
that consciousness comprehends its object within its sphere-* Does 
Hamilton regard the object unperceived and absolute, absolute 
aad unperceived to the infinite mind? He tells us: “All that 
there is now actually of existence in the universe, we conceive as 
having virtually existed, prior to its creation, in the Creator ; and in 
Imagining the universé to be annihilated by its author, we can 
only imagine this as the retractation of an outward energy into 
power"t Again, “The creation à nihilo means only that the 
universe when created, was not merely put into form ; an original 
chaos, or complement of brute matter, having preceded a plastic 
energy of intelligence ; but, that the universe was called into ac- 
tuality from potential existence’ by the Divine fiat. The Divine 
fiat therefore was the proximaée cause of the creation; and the 
Deity containing the cause, contained, potentially, the effect." § 
Now, if this virtual or potential pre-existence was ideal, it must be 
ideal still, for Hamilton teaches that there is an absolute tautology 
between cause and effect : “ Causes are only the co-efficients of the 
effect; an effect being nothing more than the sum or complement 
of all the partial causes, the concurrence of which constitutes its 
existence.”|| If this virtual existence was not ideal, what was 
it? If it be said that the virtual existence here intended may be 
only a phenomenal existence; we reply that it will follow that 
the created universe is merely phenomenal, which Hamilton as 
a’ substantialist must deny. If the pre-existence of material 
things, and consequently according to Hamilton, their present 
existence, be ideal in the Divine mind ;. then Hamilionis at one 
with Berkeley, but this existence is miscalled absolute. t should 
be styled, as by Berkeley, independent of finite and dependent 
on infinite spirit, But if the objects thus pre-existent existed 
“absolutely, then either matter ís one with the Divine substance 





* Lectures, vol. 2, p. 89. - . $ Discussions, p. 615, note, 
t Lectures, vol. 2, p. 228. i| Lectures, vol, 1, p. 97. 
f 4bid, p. 406, 

la 
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(material pantheism), or the contradiction will emerge of substance 
existing in substance, a contradiction fatal in the Hamiltonian 
philosophy. “ Whatever violates?" says Hamilton, “the laws, whe- 
ther of identity, of contradiction, or of excluded middle, we feel--. 
to be absolutely impossible, not only in thought but in existence. 
Thus we cannot attribute even to omnipotence the power of mak- 
ing a thing different from itself, of making a thing at once to 
be and not to be, of making a thing neither to be nor not to be. 
These three laws thus determine to us the sphere of possibility 
and impossibility; and this not merely in thought but in reality, 
not only logically but metaphysically." * “The laws of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle are not only logical, but meta- 
physical priuciples.^- Again: “Ifthe true.character of objec- 
tive validity be universality, the laws of logic are really of that 
character, for these laws constrain us, bv their own authority, te 
regard them as universal laws net only of human thought, but of 
universal reason.”t Hamilton, therefore, could not justify the con- 
tradiction by.the inconceivability of the unconditioned ; and we are 
reminded of his words: “ We may never, perhaps, arrive at truth, 
but we can always avoid self-contradiction.”"§ We have thus tried 
to show thata charge of unconscious idealism might with some 
plausibility be preferred against Sir W. Hamilton. Against the 
theological,.objective idealism, of Berkeley, two principal objections 
may be cited, The percept in the*finite is not numerically identical 
with that in the infinite mind. l4 is not then the transitory 
percept of the iadividual, that exists permanently in the universal 
soul] Again, as was inevitable at that stage of mental analysis, 
attention not having been called to the muscular sensibilities till 
the time of Brown, “Berkeley merged the object consciousness 
determined by our feelings of expended energy, in the subject con- 
sciousness, determined by passive feelings and ideas."d| We may 
be allowed to close our suggestions, by recalling to our readers, 
what we believe to be the latest and the best exposition of percep- 
tion, by Professor Bain. We find it most concisely expressed in the 
appendix to the first volume of his work on Logic.** “The deepest 


— — 


* Lectures, vol. 3, p. 98. p. 392, It may be observed that a 


t bid, vol. 3, p. 108. 

t Ibid, vol 4, yp. 65. In this 
outolovical application of logical laws 
Hamilton is not followed by Mansel, 
who, after Kant, assures us that '' con- 
tradietion is not in itself a quality of 
ihings, but a mode in which they 
dre viewed by the mind.” Limits of 
Relizious Thought, p. 48. 

$ Lectures, vol. 2, p. 85. 

| See J. S, Mills System, vol, 2, 


similar objection is brought by the 
Sankhyas against the phenomenalism 
(vijnána-váda) of certain Buddhist 


teachers. See Pandit  Tár&nátha 
Tarkavachaspati’s note to Sankhya- 
tattva-Kaumudt, p, 59. - 


F Cf, Berkeley's Dialogues of Hylas 
and Philonous iii, p. 343, Bain’s Senses 
and the Intellect, p. 381, 

Lo P, 255. 
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of all relations is object and subject, commonly called mind and 
matter, the external world, and the internal world. When we 
pass from being engrossed-with pleasure or pain to the conscious- 
ness of some extended thing, as a tree, we are affected with a 
marked shock of difference; we have made a transition the broad- 
est and deepest that the mind can pass through. These typify 
the two ultimate or final modes of the human consciousness; they 
mutually constitute each other, on the principle of difference or 
relativity; they cannot, therefore, be resolved one into the other, 
or into any more fundamental experience. The contrast must be 
accepted as the chief division of all things, on the principle of 
dividing upon the maximum of difference. One portion of know- 
ledge we term the object world, the extended world, and, less 
correctly, matter and the external world. The other portion we 
call the subject world, the unextended mind, and, less properly, 
the internal world. Indeed, when we talk of these two depart- 
ments as dividing between them the universe of existence, we are 
using fictitious and unmeaning language; the ultimate universe, 
according to the law of relativity is a couple ; the highest reai group- 
ing of things is this two-fold grouping, called object and subject, &e, . 
These are the proper summa genera. Existence is a mere name, 
Object has been variously represented and analysed. Some have 
contended that it is an ultimate fact, given in our earliest conscious- 
ness. Others have resolved it into simpler states of the mind. 
The different views on this subject belong to the metaphysical and 
psychological question ealled the Theory of External Perception. 
We here assume that the notions expressed by object and subject 
can be ahalysed, and we give one mode of the analysis, Object 
means (1) what calls our muscular and bodily energies into play ; 
(2) the uniform connection of definite feelings with definite 
energies, `as opposed to feelings unconnected with energies ; and 
(3) what affects all minds alike, as opposed to what varies in differ- 
ent minds. (!)—The greatest antithesis existing among the phe- 
nomena of our mental constitution is the antithesis between the 
active and the passive ; the muscles (with the out-carrying nerves) 
being the bodily instrument for the one, the senses (with the in- 
‘bringing nerves) being the bodily instrument for the other. To 
this fundamental antithesis we are' able to link the opposition of 
object and subject. Although developed by other circumstances, 
the contrast appears to be rooted in our greatest psychological 
contrast. (2)—The circumstance of our feelings being definitely 
changed with definite active exertions on ourown part is a most 
notable accompaniment of our activity. When we move across 
a room, and feel our optical prospect definitely changing with 
every step, and are always going through the same definite changes 
with the same movements, we put this experience in contrast with 
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feelings that fluctuate when we are perfectly still, and have no 
relation to our movements ; as the stages of an illness, the periodic 
sensations of hunger and fatigue, and the.various passions and 
emotions, (3)-—Itis characteristic of the object world, that differ- 
` ent persons are affected in the same way. Those definite changes 
of sense, accompanying definite movements, as in walking down 
a street, or in entcring a room, arise in each person alike ; the other 
classes of feelings—hunger, fatigue, fear-—run a different course 
in different persons," i 


Art, IV.—THE MODERN HINDU DRAMA. 


A CCORDING to the Séstras, the Drama of the Hindüs 
owes its invention to Brahma. It was breathed out by 
him like the Vedas, and communicated to Bharata and other 
ancient Munis who elaborated it into a system, and divided it into 
three parts. Of the three kinds, Ndtya, Nritya, and Nriita, 
the first constitutes the drama proper ; being defined to be gesticu- 
lation with language, and like the Greek Tragedy, “ the imitation 
of a solemn and perfect action, ofeadequate importance, told in 
pleasing language, exhibiting the several elements of dramatic 
composition in its different parts, represented through the instru- 
mentality of agents, not by narration, and purifying the affections 
~of human nature by the influence of pity and terror" The 
Ndtaka represents the actions and the passions of divine, semi- 
divine and exalted human personages, such as Rama, Krishna 
and Dushmanta. The Ndyikds or heroines general are the 
Apsaras of the court of Indra, doomed by imprecations to assume 
for a time earthly shape and form earthly connections, maids of 
royal and noble families, and vasyd or courtesans of the type 
‘of a class gifted with personal and mental charms and correspond- 
ing with the Hetwre of the Greeks. Ratnávalí, Debayánft, Drau- 
padí "ua Basantasená represented the different classes above-men- 
tioned. . 

The Hindú Drama does not recognise the unity of place, owing 

to the absence of scenic decorations or dramatic surroundings ; but 
‘in point of fact the duration of an aet is limited to that of 
representation. But the unity of action is fully observed. 

The Drama is thus defined by Schlegel :—* But of all diversions, 
the theatre is undoubtedly the most entertaining. We see 
important actions when we cannot act importantly ourselves, 
The highest object of human activity is man, and in the drama 
we see men, from motives of friendship or hostility, measure their 
powers with each other, influence each other as intellectual and 
moral beings by their thoughts, sentiments and passions, and 
decidedly determine their reciprocal relations, The art of the poet 
is to separate from the fable whatever does not essentially belong 
to it, whatever, in the daily necessities of real life, and the petty 
occupations to which they give rise, interrupts the progress of 

important actions, and to concentrate within a narrow space a 
number of events calculated to fill the minds of the hearers with 
attention and expectation. In this manner it affords usa reno- 
vated picture of life, a compendium of whatever is animated and 
interesting in human existence.” 
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The objects of dramatic representation are, according to Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson, thus described by Hindu critics :— They 
are to convey instructions through the means of amusement ; and, 
with this view, they must affect the minds of the spectators with 
the sentiments which they express. These sentiments ~are- 
termed by Hindus, rasas, tastes or flavours ; and they imply both 
the quality as inherent in the composition and the perception of 
it as recognised by the reader or spectator. The rasas, however, 
are considered usually as effects, not causes ; and they are said to 
. come from the bhávas, 4.&., the conditions of the mind or body, 
which are followed by a corresponding expression in those who feel, 
or are supposed to feel, them, and a corresponding impression on 
those who behold them. When these conditions are of a perma- 
nent or durable description, and produce a lasting and general 
impression, which is not disturbed by the influence of collateral 
or contrary excitements, they are, in fact, the same with the- 
impressions: as desire or love, as the main object of the action, 
is both the condition of the chief character, and the sentiment 
with which the spectator is filled. When the conditions are inci- 
dental aud transitory, they contribute to the general impression, 
but are not confounded with it. They may, indeed, be contrary 
to it in their essence, without weakening or counteracting it; as a 
hero may, for public reasons, abandon his mistress without fore- 
going his love, and may perform ¢ acts of horror even in furtherance 
of his passions, 

The bhévas are, therefore, divided into stháyf, or lasting, and 
vyabhichdrt, transitory or incidental. There are also other divi- 
sions which we shall proceed to notice. 

The stháyé bhavas, or permanent conditions, are, according to 
some authorities, eight ; according to others nine. 

“1, Rati is desire for any object arising from seeing or hearing 
it, or having it present to the recollection. 

2. Hása is laughter or mirth, distinct from the laughter of 
scorn, 

3. Soka is sorrow at separation from a beloved object. 

4, Krodha is the resentment of injurious treatment. 

5. Utsdhe is high-mindedness, or that feeling which prompts 
valour, munificence, or mercy, 

6. Bhaya is the fear of reproach. 

7. Jugupsá is aversion or disgust; the emotion which attends 
seeing, touching, or hearing of anything offensive. 

8, Vismaya is the emotion produced by. seeing, touching or. 
hearing of anything surprising. 

9, Sunta is not always included in this enumeration ; it 
implies that state of mind which contemplates all human events 
as transitory and insignificant. 
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_ The passions generally pourtrayed are love and heroism, the 
social organisation of the ancient Hindüs being eminently favour- 
able to the development of both. e . 

The Nátaka makes no broad distinction between Tragedy and 
Comedy, but it is a commixture of both, blending “ seriousn4ss 
and sorrow " with levity and laughter. The tragic and the comic 
elements, according to Schlegel, bear the same relation to one 
another as earnestness and mirth ; and every man is acquainted 
with both these modifications of mind from his own experience. 
Both bear the stamp of our common nature, but earnestness 
belongs more to the moral, and mirth to the sensual side. 

The drama and the theatre prodtice each other. A dramatic 
work becomes most impressive when acted within the four walls 
of a theatre; and a theatre is à most powerful engine for the de- 

__Yelopment of the drama, In ancient times there was no regular 
theatre erected for the purpose, but the Sangítsálá, generally 
the Uthán or courtyard, served the purpose. The lower part 
was appropriated for the stage, in the uppé- part there were seat- 
ed the King and the Rání aud other distinguished male and 
female personages, The play opened with a prelude, in which 
the manager introduced the author and the actors to the audience, 
and informed them of the leading events and past occurrences 
calculated to illustrate the acts. The first act afforded a clue 
to the subject of the whole story which was developed in the en- 
suing acts. The stage itself was called rangabhimi or nepathya. 
The following description of it from the Sangita Ratndkara is 
appropriate :—'*'The chamber in which dancing is to be exhibited 

| should be spacious and elegant, It should be covered over by 
an awning supported by pillars, richly decorated and hung with 
garlands. The master of the house should take his seat in the 
centre on a throne; the inmates of the private apartments should 
be seated on his left, and persons of rank on his right. Behind both 
are to be seated the chief officers of the State or household, and 
poets, astrologers, physicians and meu of learning are to be 
arranged iu the centre, Female attendants, selected for their 
beauty and figure, are to be about the person of the principal, with 

: fans and chauris, whilst persons carrying wands are to be station- 
ed to keep order, and armed men, as guards, are to be placed in 
different directions, When all are seated, the band is to enter 
and perform certain airs; after which the chief dancer is to ad- 

vance from behind the curtain, and after saluting the audience, 

B scattering at the same time flowers amongst them, she will dis- 
play her skill.” Scenery as understood in the modern sense there 
was none, but thrones, weapons .and carriages and raths with live 
cattle were used. We also believe that there were contrivances 
to represent the ingress and egress of carriages, as in the case of 
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we shall make no apology for giving a sketch of the circumstances 
under which it was written, and. a résumé of the plot. 

The age of Kálidása opens a,new era in the annuals of the 

_ dramatic literature of the Hindüs. He has been justly called 
the Shakspeare of India, and his marvellous knowledge of 
human nature in all its varied and. profound phases is almost 
Shakspearian. His imagination was not only a realising faculty, 
it could grasp the past, the present, and the future. lle was 
a profound artist. The activity and universality of his genius 
pervaded every subject he touched, and clothed. itin à new and 
fascinating garb. It became in his bands instinct with new life 
and redolent of poetical feeling  Kálidása is unquestionably 
ihe first of Hindú poets and may be emphatically called the 
genius of ancient India. Hewes the most brilliant of the nine 
géms who adorned the court of Vikramaditya, the most puissant 

“monarch of his age, who drove the Scythians and other bar- 
barous races beyond the Indus, and whose dominion extended 
over the whole of Southern India. Of the early history and 
antecedents of Kálidása, little or nothing is known. According 
to tradition he was destitute of all school learning and also com- 
mon sense, insomuch that he is said on one occasion to have tried 
to cut down the branch of a tree on which he was seated, 
overlooking the consequences of the fall; He was afterwards 
inspired by Saraswati, the Minerva of the Hindás; aud he 
wrote and composed under her inspiration the two dramas. of 
Vikramorvasi and Sakuntalf, both most remarkable for elegance 
and delicacy of dramatic composition. They are most polished 
productions, and betoken an. intensity of labour bestowed on 
their composition. They both exhibita deep acquaintance with 
the mechanism. of the human heart, and a vividness of descrip- 
tion of external objects, especially scenery. They are full of 
interesting and- stirring. incidents which-succeed each other natur- 
ally; and the characters think aud speak just as.thgy might do 
under the circumstances in real life, 

The Hindú dramatists; as observed’ by æ recent writer in the 
Cornhill Magazine, have the highest name among all the authors: 
"whose human: personality is acknowledged by Hindú piety, The 
chief poets. of the great literary age of India, like those of the 
similar period in France, were unquestionably: dramatists, Judged 
either by the quantity or by the quality of their works, they 
shed a lustre on their era; which has not been. eclipsed by 

_ subsequent poets, | 
' The plot of the Sakuntalé is briefly told:  Dushyanta ap- 
pears in the court, and orders hts pradhdn (or minister) to make 
preparations for a hunting excursion. The Raja sitting in his 
carriage pursues a stag, the stag disappears, upon which Dushy- 
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anta questions his coachman about the flight of the stag. On being 
informed of it, he hastens in another direction ; and discovering 
the stag, wounds it with au arrow. The animal runs and takes 
shelter in the settlement of Vaikhánas Rishi, who remonstrates—~ 
with Dushyanta about his wounding the stag. Dushyanta ex- 
presses his penitence, and receives the pardon and benediction of 
the Rishi. He then proceeds to the Asram of another Rishi 
named Kanwa, the foster-father of Sakuntalé. He there ob- 
serves Sakuntala engaged with her companions in watering the 
trees. He conceals himself behind a tree, and hears her praising 
the beauty of the keshur tree. Charmed with overhearing her 
discourse, Dushyanta tries to find out her descent. Sakuatala 
is very much teased by a bhramar (fly) hovering about her face. 
The Raja then comes forward, and asks the cause of the disturb- 
ed state of ber mind. After a mutual exchange of polite atten- 
tions, they all take their seats beneath an umbrageous tree. Dushy- 
. anta informs her of his country and descent, whereupon they all 
retre to the Asram. The Raja is suddenly smitten with the 
charms of the lovely Sakuntalá, who reciprocates his love, but 
is prevented by her innate modesty and delicacy from giving ex- 
pression to her feelings. Her reserve is at last conquered by the 
perseverance of the Raja, and they are married. ‘Then the Raja 
departs to his kingdom and forgets the marriage; his oblivious- 
ness being the effect of a curse*pronounced on Sakuntala by 
Durvasé Muni. The interest of the play is concentrated in 
the fourth act, which describes the departure of Sakuntala 
from the Asram of Kanwa and her meeting with her husband. 
It appears that some time after the Rájá's desertion of Sakun- 
tala, Kanwa discovered an auspicious omen which led him to 
infer that Dushyanta would soon recover his memory. On the 
eve of her departure, Sakuntalá thus laments her separation from 
her beloved trees and pet animals :— 
: SAKUNTALA. 

My beloved jasmine, most brilliant of climbing plants, how 
sweet it is to see thee.cling thus fondly to thy husband, the mango 
tree; yet, prithee, turn thy twining arms for a moment in this. 
direction to embrace thy sister; she is going far away, and may 
never see thee again. 

PRIYAMVADA. 

You are not the only one, dearest, to feel the bitterness of part- 
ing. As the time of separation approaches, the whole grove 
seems to share your anguish. | 

In sorrow for thy loss the herd of deer 

Forget to browse ; the peacock on the lawn 

Ceases its dance; the very trees around us 

Shed their pale leaves, like tears, upon the ground. 
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KANWA: 


* 


Daughter, the cherished purpose of my heart 

Has ever been to wed thee t$ a spouse 

That should be worthy of thee; such a spouse 

Hast thou thyself, by thine own merits, won. 

To him thou goest, and about his neck 

Soon shalt thou cling confidingly, as now 

Thy favourite jasmine twines its loving arms 

Around the sturdy mango. Leave thon it 

To its protector—e'en as I consign 

Thee to thy lord, and henceforth from my mind 

Banish all anxious thought ou thy behalf. 

Listen, then, my daughter, When thou reachest thy husband's 
palace, and art admitted into his family, 
Ww Honour thy betters ; ever be respectful 

To those above thee ; and should others share 
Thy husband's love, ne'er yield thyself a prey 
To jealousy ; but ever be a friend,— 
A loving friend, to those who rival thee 
In his affections. Should thy wedded lord 
Treat thee with harshness, thou must never be 
Harsh in return, but patient and submissive, 
Be to thy menials courteous, aud to all 
Placed under thee, considérate and kind ; 
Be never self-indulgent, but avoid 
Excess m pleasure ; and when fortune smiles, 
Be not puffed up. Thus to thy husband's house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a curse. 

On the arrival of Sakuntalá at the palace of her husband she 
is repudiated by him,  Dushyanta forgets his marriage owing to 
the mysterious disappearance of the marriage-ring ; but on the 
subsequent recovery of it by a fisherman, he recovers his recollec- 
tion, and experiences unspeakable agony in missing his wife. 
The drama concludes with the return of Sakuntalá and the happy 
reunion of the hero and heroine. l 

Of Sakuntalá and the Hindú Drama, Schlegel makes the 
following remarks :—“ And to go to the other extreme, among 
the Indians, the people from whom perhaps all the cultivation of 
the human race has been derived, plays were known long before 
they could have experienced any foreign influence. It has lately 
been made known to Europe, that they have a rich dramatic 
literature, which ascends back for more than two thousand years. 
The only specimen of their plays (nataks) hitherto known to ua 
is the delightful Sakoontollah which, notwithstaiding the colouriug 
of a foreigu climate, bears in its general structure such a striking 
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yesemblance-to our romantic drama, that we might be inclined 
to suspect that we owe this resemblance to the prediléction for 
‘Shakspeare entertained by Jones the English translator, if his 
fidelity were not confirmed by other learned Orientalists. In the— 
golden times of India, the representation-of this natak served 
to delight the -splendid imperial court of Delhi; butit would 
appear that, from the misery of numberless oppressions, the dra- 
‘matic art in that country is now entirely at an end.” 

Monier Williams, author of thé second translation of Sakun- 
‘tala, says, “The English reader remembering that the author of 
the Sakuntalá lived in the -century preceding the Christian era, 
will at least be inclined to wonder at the analogies which it offers 
‘to-our own dramatic composition of fifteen’ or sixteen centuries 
later. The-dexterity with which the plot is arranged and con- 
ducted, the ingenuity with which the incidents are connected, the_ 
skill with which the characters are delineated and contrasted with 
each other, the boldness and felicity of the diction, would scarcely 
- be unworthy of the great dramatists of modern times.” 

Goethe has thus summed up the merits of Sakuntalá :— 

“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the 

fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? 
Would thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole 

name combine? . 
I name thee, O Sakoontola ; and all at once 1s said." 

The performance of Sakuntalá at Simla was, however, a failure. 
This is not to be wondered at; for Sakuntalá, being a master-piece 
of dramatie genius, requires versatile and consummate talent for 
its representation, rarely to be met with in this country. 

Among those who have contributed to the revival of the drama, 
a conspicuous place must be assigned to Raja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, the late Raja Pratap Chandra Singh, and the late Babu 
Kálíprasanna Singh. | 

In the month of April 1857, Vené Sanhara Nátaka was 
performed at the house of the late Babu Kálíprasanna Singh 
of Jorasanko. The Vení Sanhára is founded on a story of a, 
Savápurva of the Mahábhárata: Yudhishthira, the eldest of the 
Pándava brothers, having staked and lost his all in gambling, his 
wife Draupadi was dragged by the braid of her hair by Duhsásana, 
brother of Durjodhana, and disgraced in the open Shava or assem- 
bly. The revenge wreaked by the Pandavas upon the Kauravas 
forms the subject-matter of the play. Bhima the second brother , 
of Yudhishthira thus exclaims :— 

“Shall I not grind the Kauravas to dust, 
Nor drink the blood of arrogant Duhsásana 
Saall not my mace upon the breast descend 
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Of proud Duryodhana, and crush the wretch, 
Because your monarch seeks the price of peace. ? 
Draupadi advises Bhima to be forbearing :— 
~~ Yet ere you go attend to my request 
Let not my shame so far inflame your wrath,’ 
That heedless of your lives, you headlong plunge 
Into the conflict; the chieftains of the enemy 
Are neither rash nor timorous.” 

The resentment of Bhima, the selfishness of Durjodhana, the 
meanness of Dulisásana, the prowess of Arjuna, the pride of Karna, 
and the forbearance of Draupadi are graphically described. The 
play is distinguished by individuality of character, but very deficient 
in felicity of illustration and fertility of imagination. The con- 
cluding scene introduces Bhima as the destroyer of Durjodhana : 
Draupadi thus revenged, her braid of hair is again bound up. It was 
well acted and the principal characters were admirably sustained. 

In November 1857, a second and more brilliaut performance, that 
of Vikramorvasé, took place at the premises and under the manage- 
ment of the late Babu Kálí prasanna Singh ; the Babu himself was 
one of the dramatis persona, ‘There was a lar ge gathering of native 
and European gentlemen, who were unanimous in praising the 
performance. Among the latter, Mr., afterwards Sir, Cecil Beadon, 
the then Secretary to the Government of India expressed to us 
his unfeigned pleasure at the adnzirable way in which the principal 
characters sustained their parts. Vikramorvasi, another produc- 
tion of Kálidása, narrates the story of the love of Rájá Pururavá 
the demigod, and a nymph Urvasi. She was formerly a denizen 
of Swarga or the celestial regions, but having offended Mitra and 
Varunas, was condemned by them to become the consort of a 
mortal. Oblivious of her high place in heaven, and of the voca- 
tions entrusted to her, she introduced herself to the Raja and 
immediately inspired him with fervent love. They were married, 
and they dwelt together in the forest of Chitraratha, near A! aká 
the capital of Kuvera, for 61 years, in undiminished conjugal felicity. 
Urvasi being missed in the court of Indra, was carried away there 
by the Devatas, Apsarasas and Gándharvas, on the termination of 
the period of imprecation., "The ostensible cause of her translation 
to heaven was the violation by her husband of two conditions, which 
she had exacted from him, ‘The first condition was that the Raji 
should personally take charge of her two patrons and prevent T 
being forcibly or fraudulently carried away. The other condition 
was that she was never to behold the Raja divested of his dress. 
The Gandharvas having entered the sleeping chamber of the Raja 
carried off the rant; the Raja leaped naked out of bed and in 
the excitement of the moment pursued the ravishers, but he had 
no ‘sooner left the bed than Urvasí disappeared. 
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Urvasi is thus described by Professor rue ‘She was deli- 
cately and symmetrically formed, was graceful in her gestures, and 
fascinating in her manners ; hee voice was music, her countenance’ 
was dressed in siniles, and her beauty was such as might enchant- 
the world; no wonder, therefore, that Pururava wes at once 
inspired with fervent love" No wonder, also, that, when Puru- 
ravá first beheld Urvasí he exclaimed, “ Well might the nymphs, 
wbo tempted Náráyana in his devotions, stand silent with shame, 
when they bebeld her as she sprang forth to light; or rather, I 
would hold that she was no daughter of the ascetic at all. Say, was 
it the moon, the giver of brightness, who called her into being, or 
Káma himself, his whole soul immersed in love, or was it the month 
that is richest with flowers ? How, indeed, could an aged Muni, 
cold with continued study of the Vedas, and sense-isolated from all 
objects of desire, create a form so fair or heart-bewitching aso 
hers ?” 

After the celebration of the marriage of Pururavá with Urvasí, 
‘the elder Rani thus expresses herself as reconciled to it, thereby 
making a virtue of necessity :— 

* Resplendent pair who over the night preside, 

Lord of the deer-borne banneret, and thou 

His favourite, Rohini—hear and attest 

The sacred promise that I make my husband. 
Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard 

And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and complacency.” 

The following description of the palace, at evening, i is graphie, 
* Sweet, indeed, over the palace falls the close of day, the peacocks 
sit lost in sleep, as if night herself had scattered them on their 
poles ; the doves,as they fly to their turret-tops, are lost in the 
fumes of incense which escape from the windows ; and the vener- 
able old men of the seragiio are distributing the “evening lamps 
on the altars decked with offerings of flowers,” 

Pururava’s grief for the separation from Urvasi 3s vividly 
described. It is different from that of King Lear, but it is not 
less deep, intense, and heartrending. Roaming from forest to 
forest in quest of his beloved, he thus questions the denizens there- 
of, “I beseech thee, Oh lord of the peacocks ! tell me if, as thou 
roamest through the woods, thou hast seen my own fair bride ? 
Oh, hear me ! "Her face is like the moon, and her gaitis as the 
stately flamingos ; thou wilt know the signs of her, for I have 


told them unto thee. Oh ! bright-eyed peacock with the dark us 


blue throat! hast thou not seen the desire of my heart, whom I 
seek in this forest —my loved wife with the long fair eye, the 
worthiest object in the world? Ha! he gives me no answer, but 
begins to duuce" The Vikramorvast: bears the impress of the 
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same master-mind as the Sakuntalé. The former has justly 
been called the twin-sister of the latter. A writer in the West- 
minster Review makes the following apposite aud telling 
remarks :— 

* Kalidasa's genius burns brightly in both these dramas, In each 
we trace the same love of Nature in all her forms, whether in the 
graudeur of the mountain or the sweet pastoral quiet of the 
valley ; everywhere we see the. poet's sympathy with scenery 
and its manifold influences on his mind. His soul flowed on 
through the world like a clear, still river, and its mirror took the 
reflection of every scene through which it passed. Few poets 
have felt deeper than he the depth bf sympathy which lies be- 
tween the human soul and the outer world which surrounds it. 
The hills and the woods are not stolid spectators, indifferent to 
oar joy or our pain, but they vary their aspects to the changed 
aspects of the soul, and the scene which is joyous to the happy 
wears a gloom and sadness to the eyes of human sorrow.” 

About the time of which we have been speaking, when the 
Vikramorvast was for the first time performed before a modern 
Bengáli audience, Raja Pratép Chandra Singh, a man of 
enormous wealth and high position in society, having estates in 
seventeen districts, came forward as the patron of the Hindú Drama. 
His accomplished brother Iswar Chandra Singh heartily joined 
him in this laudable undertaking. He erected a spacious theatre 
in his villa at Belgacbiy&4 apd the corps of dramatis persona 
was trained by Babu Kesav Chandra Ganguli, who is a born 
actor. The first play performed in the Delgachiyá theatre in 
August 1858, was Ratnavali, translated vy Pandit Ramudrayana. 
It was accompanied by a band newly organized by Khsetramohan 
Gossain. There was a distinguished audience present on the 
occasion, including Sir Frederick Halliday, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, the Judges and the Magistrates of Calcutta, 
and other high officials as well as non-officials. The performance 
was à great success. 

Belgachiyá Villa, where it took place, is the villa formerly 
owned by Dwarkanáth Tagore, and was the rendezvous of almost 
all persons of distinction, rank and talent ; the only private gar- 
den where Europeans of different classes and native gentlemen 
met and mixed freely aud cordially. During the time of Raja 
Pratap Chandra Singh the garden was laid out as tastefully aud 
beautifully as it had been during that of his predecessor. The 
~mati jhil meandering through the entire length of the grounds 
and sparkling with the Niumbium Speciosum, the favourite 
pudma of the Hindás, the lawn spread in all directions and aglow 
with parterres of roses and xinias, the glittering marble foun- 
iain surmounted by a Cupid and spouting forth water, the summer 
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house floating as it were om an island and connected with the 
garden proper by an iron suspension-bridge ; these were. great 
attractions. The toute ensembje was like a fairy scene, aud added. 
considerably to the charm and éclat of the dramatic enter- 
tainment. is 

Ratnavalé or the Necklace marks a new erain tke national 
manners and customs of the Hindus, It is founded en the loves 
of Vatsa, prince of Kausámbí, and Vásavadattá, princess of Ujjayini, 
which are alluded to in the Megha Duta, and are narrated in the 
Vrikat Kathá of Soma Deva, The last is described. by Professor 
H. H. Wilson as a writer of the same period as the drama, but he 
does not pretend to have inwented the story ; and the manner in 
which the tale is adverted to in the Megha Duta, the date of which 
work is unknown, but whieh no doubt is anterior to the Vrihat 
Katha, seems to indicate a celebrity of some antiquity. ‘The inci- 
dents are essentially of a domestic character, and the dramatis— 
persone are moulded in a human not in à divine or semi-divine 
form, as in preceding dramas, It is evidently the production of 
a later age, and of a different condition of Hindú society. lt . 
is said to owe its paternity to Sri Harsha Deva, a Raja of Kash- 
mir and a patron of learning, ‘The principal characters are :-— 

Vatsa,—The king of Kausámbí. 

Yojandhardyana.—His chief minister. 

Vasantaka,—The king’s confidential companion. 

Basubhuitt.—The ambassador of the king of Sinhala. 

Bábhravya.— An envoy from Vata to the king of Sinhala, 

Vásavadattá.—The queen of Vatsa, 

Ratnavalé.—The princess of Sinhala, 

Ratnávalí the favourite child and only daughter of Sinhala, or 
Ceylon (Lanká), is consigned a bride by her father to Vatsa, and ` 
is sent to join her bridegroom in a vessel. The vessel is wrecked 
aud she is discovered floating in the water by a merchant of 
Kausámbi Her costly necklace indicating a regal rank, this waif 
of the sea is rescued -from a watery grave, treated with profound 
respect by the merchant, and consigned to the rajbért of Kau- 
sámbí, but Vásavadattá discovers her rare beauty, and being afraid 
of her provoking the passion of the king, conceals her in a solitary 
apartment of the zenana. But the Raja descries Ratnavali in a 
garden where she had accompanied her friend Susangata. He 
exclaims “ A most surprising damsel; truly, such another is not to 
be found in this world. I am confident that when she was created, 
Brahma was astonished at his own performance.” 29 

The course of the Rájá's true love, after encountering many 
formidable difficulties, is crowned with suecess. The necklace of 
Ratnavali betrays her paternity to Vikramabdha, the king of 
Sinhala, and her sisterhood to the Rani Vasavadatta, who, owing 
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to this relationship, is reconciled to the marriage with her husband. 
She decorates her with her own jewels, takes her by the hand 
and presents her to the rájá, saying “Accept Ratnavali, my 
Jord.” The Raja taking Ratnávalis hand replies “Who would 
not prize the favour of the Queen?” The parts of the king and 
Ratuávali were performed by young men who acquitted them- 
selves most creditably in their situations, which were eminently 
dramatic, But the gem of the actors was Vasantaka, who was 
represented by Babu Kesav Chandra Gángulí His ready wit, 
his brilliant bon mots and inimitable comic humour, may’ fairly 
entitle him to the praise of being the best actor in Bengal, He 
kept up the interest of the play moet successfully, and was the 
life and soul of the performance. 
The concluding scene introduces a magician, who exercises his 
arf in open darbar, presided over by Udayana and his queen Vása- 
'"vadattá. Dasubhüti, the ambassador of the king of Sinhala, is then 
announced and summoned to the presence. The magician: is dis- 
missed, but he lights up the palace with an illusory fire. ‘The am- 
bassador tells the tale of Ratnavali, alias Ságariká, from the time 
of her betrothment to Udayana to her shipwreck. In the mean- 
time, the report of the fire is brought to Udayana and he rushes 
to her rescue, “ The light shows me Sdgarika ; 'tis she, alone, 
without assistance." | 
Sag (aside).—The prince! The sight of bim inspires me with 
the hope of life. (aloud) Preserve me, Sire | 
Udayana.—Fear not; support one moment these investing va- 
pours, Ha! the scarf on your bosom is on fire (snatches åt off) ; 
your fetters impede your path, let me support you. Dearest, 
cling to me (fakes her in his arms), already is the heat allayed ; be 
of good cheer, the fire cannot harm thee, love, whose very touch 
abates tts intensity. (Pauses—looks round—closes his eyes, and 
re-opens them.) Why, what is this! Where are the flames! They 
have disappeared and there stands the palace unharmed! Ha! 
the daughter of Avanti’s monarch! | 
Udayana (to Vásavadattá laughing). — Well, madam, it re- 
mains with you to say how we shall dispose of the sister you have 
acknowledged, 
. Vasava.—My lord, you might as well speak out, and say TH 
take Ratnávalí over to me '! 
: Vas.—Your majesty very accurately conceives the ‘minister's 
esign. | 
.. Vásava.—Come here, Ratnávalí, appear as becomes my sister. 
(Puts on.her her own jewels; then takes her by the hand and 
presents her to Udayana) Accept Ratnávalí, my lord. 
Udayana (taking her hand)—Who would not prize the favour 
of the queen ? 74 
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Vásava.—And remember, my lord, she is far away from her 
natural relations ; so treat her therefore that she may never have 
occasion to regret them.” e , 

Uday.—I shall obey. jou 

Both Sakuntalá and  Ratnávali show that females were 
not excluded from society in ancient India.  Sakuntalá 
appears in the open darbár of Dushyanta and pleads her own 
cause. In the Ratnavali, Basubhuti, the ambassador of the king of 
Sinhala, and the envoy from Udayana, are summoned to the public 
court of Udayana and enter into an unreserved communication with 
Vásavadattá and Ságariká, We have even earlier proof afforded 
in the Vaidik period of the liberty enjoyed by the Hindu females. 
The Rig Veda, the earliest record of Hindá thought, makes mention 
ofladies riding in chariots. They joined in public worship and 
took part at bridal processions. They are still permitted to per- 
form their ablutions in the Bhágírathí and other sacred rivers, 
T here is, therefore, no doubt, that the seclusion of women originat- 
ed during the Muhammadan times and in Muhammadan customs. 
{t is also manifest that the creation and multiplication of accom- 
plished courtesans is aseribable to the rigid exclusion of the vir- 
tuous and respectable portion of the sex in the zenana, and also to 
their defective education. The Hetæræ of the Greeks and the 
Vaisya of the Hindus were the creatures of an imperfect system of 
civilisation prevailing among both nations. 

In 1859, Sarmishthá Nátaka was performed at the Belgáchiyá 
theatre. ‘he principal characters of the play are as follows :— 

Yayáti the chief of the Daityas, Mádhava the chief of the com- 
panions, Sukrácháryya the spiritual guide of the Daitya race, 
Vakásura, a Daitya, Debyáníthe daughter of Sukrácháryya, and 

_warmishthé, the daughter of Vrishaparva, king of the Daityas, | 

Debyaní was the wedded wife of Yayáti, but the latter, smitten 
with the charms of Sarmishthá, falls in love with her and thereby 
incurs the jealousy of his wife, who ill-treats her favoured rival. 
Tn order to avenge herself, Sarmishthá leads Debyaní to the side 
of a well and throws her in. Debyani sends word of her misfortune 
to her father. The indignation of Sukrácháryya knows no bounds. 
. He hastens to the vájbáré of Yayáti, and pronounces his curse, 
ibat the rájá should for ever labour under physical disability. 
Smarting under this terrible imprecation, Yayáti beseeches the 
Guru to relent; and Debyani having joined in the entreaty, he 
said that it was possible for him not to remove the imprecation, 
but so to modify it as to pronounce (which he there and then did),. 
that if any of the Rájá's sons would accept the sufferings involved 
in the curse, his highness would be free from it. Yayátis youngest 
:son, Puru, consented to be the vicarious victim, and the infirmities 
of Yayáti were transferrred to him, Sukrácháryya's anger being: 
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pacified, Sarmishthá was married to YVayáti and the play virtually 
concludes with the happy union. After a sufficient time Yayáti 
resumed his decrepitude, and delegated his kingdom to Puru 
in recognition of his filial love, Phru became the founder of the 
auravas, comprising the Kaurava and the Pándava families, 

In 1859 the Nátaka Málavikágnimitra or Agnimitra and 
Málaviká, was performed in the theatre erected by Rájá Jatíndra 
Mohan Tagore Báhádur, at his house in Páthuriágháttá, It is 
not a very spacious, but a very beautifully got-up theatre, the 
scenes are singularly well painted, especially the drop-scene, which 
is ablaze with aloes and water-lilies, and is entirely oriental. The 
Málavikágnimitra is supposed to owe its paternity to Kalidasa, 
the author of Sakuntalá and Vikramorvasi. But 16 bears inter- 
nal evidence of a later age and of a different condition of society 
from what had prevailed in the days of Vikramaditya. Besides, 
ät wants the fire of his genius, the wealth of his imagination, 
and the musie of his versification, Agnimitra is the king of 
Vidisé, anda scion of the house of Chandra Gupta, the Sandra- 
cottus of the Greeks. The other conspicuous characters are 
Gotama, the confidertial companion and the privileged buffoon 
of Agnimitra, Dhárinf the principal queen, Irávatí the junior 
queen, and Málaviká the heroine. 

The Nátaka opens with the appearance of Vakulávalí, a female 
attendant upon the queen at the Sangíta Sálá or saloon of 
musie, to enquire of the progréss made by Málaviká, in dancing 
and singing. In the meantime the king having discovered the 
portrait of Málaviká painted by order of the queen for the Chitra- 
sélá or picture gallery, is enraptured with her beauty as imaged 
in canvas and longs to look at and possess the original His 
wish is soon gratified. At a concert held at the palace for the trial 
of some musical professors, Málaviká is introduced ; and she siugs 
an «pagána or prelude, and then executes Chatushpada Vatsw 
in the Madhya Laya or andante time, which was composed by 
Sarmishthá, 

The business of the plot thickens, and much of the interest is 
concentrated in the fifth and penultimate act. The rájà Agnimitra, 
his senior rání Dháriní and Málaviká are seated in the Asoka tree 
(A soka-Jonesia) when some presents arrived from the rájá of 
Vidarbha. Amongst the gifts are two bandis or female-slaves, who 
immediately recognise in Málavika the sister of Mádhavasena, the 
friend of Agnimitra, whom the armies of the latter have just liber- 
ated from the thraldom to which the Vidarbha sovereign had con- 
"signed him. It appears that Málaviká on her way through the 
Vindhya mountains was attacked by dacoits, but effected her escape. 
She then resumed her route towards Vidisá, where she was fated 
to pass through a period of servitude and then meet witha suitable 
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helpmate, The concluding act describes the. celebration of an 
Aswamedha, by the rájá in commemoration of his victory over 
Vilarbha and the consequent accession of territory. 

. The Aswamedha ‘consisted in letting loose an «swa or horse 
(with a gold-plate with the name of the performer inscribed ` 
thereon) for one entire year into foreign territories, where the owner 
and his army followed him ready todo battle with such chiefsasmight 
carry away the animal and refuse on demand to tender their sub- 
mission by restoring him. If the rival monarch should get the better 
in battle, he was entitled to retain the horse aud put a stop to the 
Aswamedha. But if he should be worsted, he was compelled to 
restore the horse, and assist as q feudatory in the celebration of 
ihe Aswamedha rite. The performer of the Aswamedha thus 
succeeded in reducing to submission every chief who dared to carry | 
away his horse, and was considered to have achieved a great feat 
and earned imperishable renown. The ceremony was brought to a 77 
termination by the sacrifice of.the horse to the Devatás in the 
presence of the conquered chiefs and the people, and by a grand 
banquet at which the roasted flesh of the horse was the pièce 
de resistance, 

- The next play that was performed at the Páthuriágháttá 
theatre was Bidyásundara. Tt is the most popular play in Bengal. 
It is acted in every part. of this province, especially during the 
Durgápüjá and other festivals, It is an episode of the 
Annadá Mangal, the great work of Bhárat Chandra Ray, who 
composed it under the auspices offMahárájá Krishna Chandra 
Ray of Nadíyá. As generally acted it resembles an operatic 
performance, but it was dramatised by the Raja Jatindra 
Mohan. He has revised it and eliminated all indecent allusions 
from it, The heroine Bidyá, a daughter of the house of Bardwán, 
being what is now called a blue-stocking, was determined to give 
her hand and heart to him who should win her in a literary con- 
troversy. Sundara, a prince of Kánchipur near Vijayanagrám, 
having heard of her determination, came up to Bardwán and 
contrived to have a private interview with Bidyá through the 
instrumentality of a máliní or flower-girl. He discussed with 
his lady-love a variety of literary subjects, and extorted from her 
much admiration of his intellectual superiority. The result was . 
ethat Bidyá and Sundara were married in private, and used to meet 
very night. A subterranean path excavated between the house 
of the máliní and the apartments of Bidyá in the vájbáré, served 
as his passage. The remains of this suranga are still supposed _ 
to exist, and are pointed out as lying in the vicinity of the old 
rajbaré. In due process of time Bidyá became pregnant. Her 
interesting condition having attracted the notice of her mother 
she reported the fact to her husband raja Birasinha Ray, who 
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immediately instituted inquiries; Sundara being discovered to be 
the author of the intrigue, was arrested and senteuced to be 
capitally punished. He was rescugd at the eleventh hour, and 
-his distinguished antecedents being revealed, he was pardoned 
and married in due form to Bídyá, The drama is full of strik- 
ing and interesting incidents; but, as originally composed by Bhárat 
Chandra, it was characterised neither by chastity of diction nor 
by purity of thought, although it exhibited a richness of fancy 
n fertility of imagination unsurpassed in any other Bengali 
drama. 


This performance took place in December 1865 ; and was sup- 
pe by that of an amusing farce Jemanakarma Temni 
Phala. 


Another farce entitled Bujhle Ki Nå was performed at the 
Páthuriágháttá theatre in December 1866. It was admirably 
acted, and elicited roars of laughter from the audience. 


“ About this time the taste for dramatic performance began to 
spread. Several wealthy and middle-class men improvised thea- 
tres and got up plays. In 1866 Sitér Banabása, or the Exile of 
Sita, a Bengali play composed by Bahu Umes Chandra Mitra, was 
performed at the house of Babu Nílamaní Mitra of Bhawánipur. 

It is founded on an incident of the Ramayana, namely, 
the expatriation of Sita by her husband Rama owing to his 
unreasonable suspicion of her chastity. Sité lived during her 
exile in a forest as an unptotected female; a fact which affords 
conclusive evidence óf the liberty enjoyed by.Hind& women 
in early times. The play was accompanied by a performance of 
orchestral music led by Bábu Kesav Chandra Mitra, who is an 
accomplished instrumentalist, 

In 1867 Nava Néiaka, or the new drama composed by Pandit 
Rámnáráyan, was performed at the house of Dwárakánáth Tagore. 
The plot is poor and destitute of interesting incidents. I+ depicts 
ihe evils of polygamy, and, describes the miserable lot of the 
husband who has the misfortune to own two wives. Gabesa 
Babu is the husband, and the misery of his domestic life was 
vividly realized, In truth, the acting was infinitely better than 
the writing of the play. Not only Gabesa Babu but almost 
all the other actors acquitted themselves. most creditably. The 
late Babu Ganendranáth Tagore and his brother Babu Gunen- 
dranath Tagore,-the grandsons of Dwarakandth Tagore, got up 

_ this performance in their residence at Jorasanko, and the princi- 

. pal characters were personated by members of their family. It 
is à thousand pities that the untimely demise of Bábu Ganendra- 
náth Tagore proved a death-blow to the Jorasanko theatre. 

In July 1867 Sakuntalá was performed for the second time 
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in Calcutta. It took place at a house at Kánsárípárá, but with no 
better success than at Simla. 

The same year witnessed the performance of an original Ben- 
galí play, entitled Padmavati, compose by the late lamented 
Michael Madhusüdan Datta. It took place at tbe house of thé ^. 
late Babu Jaya Chand Mittra, at Garánháttá, and met with in- 
different success. | 

Another original Bengálí performance, entitled Bidhabá 
Bibaha, or the marriage of the Hindu widow, took place at the 
house of the late Bábu Gopál Lál Mallik, afterwards occupied 
by the Metropolitan College, and now razed to the ground. 
The subject of the drama has,a social significance which cannot 
be misunderstood. It is an unmistakeable indication of the current 
of the opinion of educated Hindus in favour of widow marriage. 


Sarmishihá was performed for the second time in Bengal at 
the Rájbárí in Kuch-Dihár, ə few months ago, under the auspices 
of Col. J. C. Haughton, the Commissioner of the division, 


Returning to the Páthuriyágháttá theatre, we find that Málatt 
Mádhava, translated by Pandit Rámnáráyan, was performed there 
in 1869. ' 

Malatt Mádhava isa fine specimen of Hindu dramatic litera- 
ture. Although Svringára Rasa, or love, constitutes the predomi- 
nating element of the play, yet in respect to fastidious delicacy, it 
may be advantageously compared," as observed by Professor Horace 
Hayman Wilson, with many of the dramas of modern Europe treat- 
ing of the same passion. “he Sringára Rasa is described with the 
truest touches of tenderness and pathos. The Mdlat? Madhava i 
resembles in many respects Romeo and Juliet. The fervour of È 
passion, the restraint and reserve with which it is avowed, and 
the purity of sentiment underlying it, constitute a most pleasing 
and interesting picture of Hindu national life. The play is full 
of incidents, showing that the course of true love never runs 
smooth ; but the denouement results as usual in the marriage of 
the lovers. The author of Málaté Mádháva, Bhavabhüti, is a more 
impassioned writer than Kálidása. His are words that breathe 
and thoughts that burn. . 

The play thus concludes with the address of Kámandatí, 
priestess of Budha and nurse of Málatí, to Madhava, and the 
reply of the latter. 


* Kám,— 
My son, what more remains ? 
The happiness that was your earliest hope, 
Dy my devotion and the skilful pains 
Of my disciples, is at last ensured you. 


La 
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The king and Nandana approve the suit 
Of your dear friend, and hence no fear prevents 
His union with his love. Jf yet there be 
a A wish ungratified, declare it—speak. 
Mad. (Bowing)— 
My happiness henceforth is perfect : all 
The wish Icherish more is this, and may 
Your favor, holy dame, grant it fruition. 
Still may he virtuous be exempt from error, 
Aud fast to virtue cling ; may monarchs, merciful 
And firm in equity, protect the earth ; 
May in due season from the labouring clouds 
The fertile showers descend ; and may the people, 
Blest in their friends, their kindred, and their children, 
Unknowing want, live cheerful and content." 
The performance of Málató Mddhava was accompanied by a 
concert, of Hindu music. The present notation of Hindu music 
- was for the first time introduced, Closely connected as it is with 
our subject, the following description of Hindu instrumental 
music will, we believe, interest the reader. 


CATALOGUE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


L—Stringed Instruments, 
Vina, E 
Setara. 
Tritantri vind. 
Kinnarí vind. 
Rudra víná or Raráb. 
Surada. 
Sur sringára, 
Sur báhár. 
Bipanchi víná, 
» 10. Tamburá. 
» 1l. Ektárá. 
» 12, Svara Vina. 
. » 13. Sáringi 
» 14 Taush, 
» 15. Esrér. 
» 16. A'lápa sánngi. 
» i7. Sura Sa, 
» 18. Bárindá, 
II.—Pulsatile Instruments. 
No. 19. Dholoka. 


* 
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» 20. Dhol. | 
» 2l, Dhaka (generally played on the occasion of ihe 
Charak Pájá). - — A 
P d ` 
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Nágárá, jil, = These five, together with four 


Do, bom. | other instr uments, are played in 
Dámámá, e r concert, and they form the Nao, 
Khardak, jil, | the grand instrumental music. 

Do,' bom. . J of Hindustan, 

Jay dhol. J 

Jaga jhampa. | 

Kárá, | p 9s together with Kánsi. 
Nagara, 

Tásá. 


J 
Mádal (played by the Sántáls). 
Hárák (played by up-country Káhárs or palkíbearers). 
Khol. 


Dumburu (played by snake-charmers, &c.) 
Dhap. i 
sa 


. Dara. 


Jháji-kh anjaní. | 

PORA \ Played by the Bairágís of Bengal. 

Gopí-Yantra, E 

Mridanga. . 

Baya Played in concert with sáringi when dan- 

Tabla, " ES girls sing with setára, &c. They are also 
played when ight songs are sung. 

Jora-ghái, 


IIL—Perceussion Instruments, 
Mandirá (played with Dholoka). 
Kartál (plaved with Khol). 
Rám kartál (played with Hárák). 
Kánsi (played with Dhol and Dháka). 
neni "S \ Played on occasions of worship. 
Ghari. 
Kattál. 


4. Núpur (tied round the feet in dancing to beat time.) 


IV.— Wind Instruments. 
S4nai, Rasonchoukí, 
»  Totá. Played together in concert 
» Bengal. with Nágárá. 
» sora, 
Algozá. 
Mohana bánsí. 
Laya bansi, 
Kalam, 
Sankha (played on occasions of worship, particularly 
during the worship of Lakshmí). 


- 
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No. 614. Tubri (played by snake-charmers). 
» 62. Singa (blown with Khol). 
» 63. Mochanga. ° 

No. 1. Véná.—The Vind is the most ancient instrument of 
India, and its power of emitting sound is remarkable. Allusion is 
made in the Yajurveda to a Vind said to have been invented by 
the sage Y ájnaválkya, which had one hundred wires. Itis now not 
in use, The invention of the Vénd at present used is attributed 
to the sage Nárada. It has a gourd attached to each of the artificial 
columns, called Dando, made of bamboo, or the body of the instru- 
ment. Sanskrit writers on music have attempted to establish a. 
fanciful resemblance between the human body and the Vná, one of 
the gourds of which is considered to be the abdomen and the other 
to be the skull. This instrument is also called Mahaté or Vri- 
hatt Vind. It has seven wires, three steel and four brass. Wire 
No. 2, which is of brass, is tuned to the pitch of C. Steel wire 
No. i is tuned to the fourth or E. It is called néyaké, or the 
principal wire. Wire No. 3 of brass is tuned as fifth or lower G. 
The brass wires Nos. 4 and 5 are tuned as sur or C of the same 
octave. Of wires No. 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, the 
former is tuned as sur or C of the octave higher than the second 
brass wire, and the latter as sur of the octave next higher than 
the sixth wire. Wires No, 2 to 7 arè used as accompaniments to 
the principal one (nága kí), though No, 2 is occasionally used for 
the purpose of producing notes of a lower octave. 

Upon the bamboo-roller and key-boards metallic frets of steel 


, are stuck on wax. The arrangement of the fret is like that of the 


t English chromatic scale, which is called in Hindustani achul that. 


The Véná in held over the left shoulder, and the first and second 
fingers of the left hand work upon the frets. It is played by the first 
finger of the right hand. At the time of playing the performer covers 
the tops of those fingers with plectrums, and the fourth finger of 
the right hand is used to strike wire No. 5as an accompaniment 
to the tune. The third finger is scarcely used at the time of playing. 

No. 2. Selára.—Another description of Vind, called Kackehhapa 
prevails in all parts of thiscountry. People now eallit “ Khacháa 
Setdra.” The common name of Seféra has been given to Kach- 
chhapa, Tritaniziand other Vinds by Amír Khusrau, the celebrate 
ed poet of the court of the Pathan king Ghias-ud-din Balban, who 
reigned in the 13th century of the Christian era. Though the 
term Selára (se means three and tára wire) seems to correspond 


-more with our Tritantri Vind, Tritantri much resembles the 


Kachchhapa in shape; but the hollow of the latter is formed of a 
gourd, whereas that of the former is generally made of wood. There 
is also a difference in the number of wires. The number of wires in 


the Kachchhapa is between five and seven, It is called Kachchhapa 
1k 
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owing probably to its hollow ‘shape, being flat like the shell of 
Kachchhapa (tortoise). It is described in the Hindu Sástras as 
the instrument used by Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning. ‘The 


Kachchhapa contains seven wires, of which four are of steel and~ 


three of brass, 

Wire No. 1, which is of steel, is called the Náyakéí or the 
principal wire, and is frequently used. It is tuned as F., 
^ Wires Nos. 2 and 3, which are made of brass, are tuned in 
unison as sharja or C. 

Wire No. 4, made of steel, is tuned as fifth or G of the same. 
octave. i 

Wire No. 5, made of brass,*is tuned as C of an octave lower. . 
` Wires Nos, 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, are respec- 
tively tuned as sharja (C) of the octave next higher than the. 
second wire and as G of the octave next. . i 


i SAA 
These two small wires are. attached to the side of the Sedéra, 
and are termed chikaré, All the wires, save Nos. 1 and 2, are. 


only used as accompaniments. Seventeen frets made of steel are 
placed upon the key-board, and are tied to it by gut strings. 


'l'wo and a half octaves can be compassed in this instrument. At. 


the time of playing, the back of the Setára is to be placed in the 
front of the player, the side of the gourd to be held tight by the 
wrist of the right hand, and the roller to be loosely supported by 
ihe left hand. The frst finger and the second finger of the left 
hand run over the frets, while the first finger of the right hand, 
tipped with the plectrum, is used on the wire upon the space next 


to the frets above the neck of the instrument as with the guitar.: 


The sound of the Gelára is very much like that of the Nárada 
(Vind. Passages which with much difficulty are performed on the 
JVárada Vind, can, with slight exertion and with the greatest 
facility, be nicely performed by means of the Kachchhapa’ Vind. 
There is a good deal of similarity between the Seidra and the 
guitar of modern Europe. The author of the “Encyclopedia Bri- 


tanniea " traces the origin of the latter to the former. Dr. Adolf: 


Marcus, the author of the “School of Universal Music," says that 
guitar is the Setéra in a different shape, and is called Jetar* by 
ihe Germans, Among old European and other races if was known 
by the Persian name of Setára, the very word introduced into India 
in modern times by A’mir Khusrau. 

The author of the article in the Britannica goes on to say :— 
"t In days of old, when there was frequent. commercial intercourse 
between the people of India and Persia, the latter introduced the 
Kachchhana Setára into their own country, and designated it 


[* An instrument not unlike the known in Germany under the name 


Setára, having metallic striugs, and of the Zitier.—Epiror.] 
played somewhat in the same way, is 


on 
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Setdrva.. But long before the famous A’mir Khusrau had adopted this 
name, it went here by the name of Kachchhapa. By being a little 
more changed in shape, than when,it had been first brought into 

Persia, it obtained the name of Guitar in Arabia, Asore in Asia 
Minor, Khitara in Old Greece, Himore in Jerusalem, Hisar in 
Nubia, and different other names in other countries, That guitar 
gets its name from Arabia is admitted by Dr, Barni in his history 
of music. By a reference to Mr. Bees’s Encyclopedia, it will be 
seen that in the 9th century of the Christian era, when the Ara- 
bians conquered Spain, they introduced the guitar there. In course 
of time it spread over all Europe, and is now known by a variety of 
names in different countries of that quarter of the globe, according 
to the changes it has undergone in shape. The Kachchhapa of 

India seems to be the original model after which similar instru- 
ments in Europe have been made.” . 

7 No. 3. Tritantré Vind.—The Tritanirt Vind is almost simi- 
lar in shape to the Huchchhapa. But it has three wires attached 
to it, and instead of a gourd it has a hollow wooden block, The 
second or middle brass wire is tuned as C; the first steel wire is 
tuned as fourth or F. The third wire, which is of brass, is generally 
tuned as G of the lower octave. This instrument is played in the 
same way as the Kachchhapa, though being smaller and of less 
capability it is not quite adapted for the performance of the difficult 
pieces of Ragas. — —— i 

No. 5. Rudra Véná or Rardb.—Previous to the conquest of 
India by the Muhammadans, this instrument was called in Sanskrit 
Rudra Viné. The Muhammadans subsequently gave it the name 
of Rardb, though something like it existed in Persia. 

The Rardb is carved out of a solid piece of wood. The hollow 
part at its bottom used to be covered with the skin of the iguana. 
Over this part is placed an ivory bridge called swari (a supporter 
for strings). | 

There are six pegs on the roller, to each of which a gut string is 
attached, reaching the bottom perpendicularly. The metallic wires 
are seldom used in this instrument, and the six gut strings are 
tuned in the following manner :—-The second is tuned as D, the first 
ås fifth or higher G, the third as C of the same octave, the fourth 
as A of the lower octave, the fifth as E of the same octave, and the 
sixth as C of the same octave. 

The Raráb has no frets arranged on it. At the time of playing 
the body of the instrument rests on the left shoulder of the player, 
while its bottom is placed on the ground. A thick scale of fish is 

“tied to the tip of the first finger of the left hand with a piece of 
thread. With the flat surface of this piece of scale the strings 
are lightly pressed, while with a plectrum made of sandal-wood 
ora piece of ivory, and held between the first finger and thumb. 
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of the right hand, the strings are struck. All the strings are used ` 
for producing different notes, 

‘Captain Willard says that fhe Rardb resembles the Spanish 
guitar in shape and tone. How far he is correct we cannot say. 
But when compared with the old European instruments, whose draw- 
ings we have seen, namely, mandolin, &c (vide “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica", it seems to beara great similarity. Hence it appears 
that the Spanish guitar and the old European mandolin are 
imitations of Rudra Vind or the Rardb as it is now called. 

No. 6. Surada Vind or Surada.—The Surada Vind is also 
an instrument carved out of an entire piece of wood. The 
hollow part used to be covered with the skin of the iguana, 
but latterly itis covered with any other thin skin. There 
are no frets arranged on this instrument. Six gut strings are 
aitached to the six pegs. Sometimes six wires made of steel or 
brass are placed in their stead according to the option of the play-~ 
ers. But this practice is not general. Seven or eleven strings 
made of brass pass in another row through the bridge below the cal- 
guts, and are attached to the pegs on "the side of the-instrument. 
These are called jarafe and are tuned in the diatonic scale, but 
they are simply acted upon by the vibration caused by striking the 
six principal gut strings. At the time of playing it is placed, 
like the Setéra in the front, sligktly supported by the left hand of 
the player ; and is sounded like the Raráb by a plectrum called 
Jowa in Persian, made ofa piece of ivory, wood or bamboo, aud 
held between the thumb and the® first finger of the right hand, 
while the gut strings upon the wooden finger-board, over which there 
are no frets, are pressed with the fingers of the left hand. All the ` 
fingers of the left hand (but not the thumb) are generally used 
at the time of playing. There is some peculiarity in playing the 
gut strings in this instrument. On the score of the preximity of 
gut strings Nos. 1 and 2, and of Nos. 3 and 4, each of these two 
couples is tuned in unison, and is simultaneously pressed by the fin- 
gers, Butgut strings Nos. 5 and 6 are placed and played separately. 
Although there are six gut strings they are tuned to four tones only, 
for Nos, 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 present only two tones. In fact 
four gut strings are of practical use, and gut string No. 6 serves as an 
accompaniment. This instrument is not, like the Sefdra and 
others, so popular in Bengalas in the North-Western Provinces. 
During the Muhammadan period of Indian history, it was one 
of the instruments used in processions. When the Muhamraadan 
emperors came out of their palaces for recreation or for | 
other purposes, they were preceded by elephants or camels upon 
whose backs the Surada players sat and played, But in modern 
times it has been included under the head of drawing-room 
instruments, Sometimes it is played in accompaniment “to the 
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' voice, It is in.use in Afghanistan, Arabia, and other Asiatic, 
countries ; but the Arabian Surada is a little smaller in size than 
and differs a little in shape from the Indian one. This instrument 

~in a different shape is used in Egypt by the name of Gobbab. 

No. 8. Sur Báháv.—The Sur Báhár differs from the Kachehhapa 
Vind only in shape. Its hollow is sometimes made of wood and is 
larger than that of the Kachchhapa, Like the Kachchhapa the Sur 

Báhár has seven pegs stuck to it, on which are fixed as many metal- 

lic strings. In addition to these a piece of wood is attached to a 

side of its wooden bar or finger-board, to which are stuck a num- 

ber of small pegs, generally seven or eleven, on which as many side 
strings are fastened. As there is @ piece of wood or ivory on the 
sounding-board on which the seven strings rest, so there isa 
similar wooden or ivory piece of small dimensions for these side 
Strings. This instrument is held and played upon like the Ka- 
chchhapa. Its tuning aud the mode in which the frets are arranged 
on its bar or finger-board are imitations of the Kachchhapa. The 
side strings are played according to the will of the player. In 
this instrument the :seven principal strings only are played as in 
the Kachchhapa, while tie side strings serve the purpose of merely 
echoing the principal ones, The Sur Báhár is larger than the 

Kachchhapo ; consequently its sound is more sonorous and 

melodious. 

Should any skiful artist take particular care in constructing the 
the Kachchhapo on a larger scale, its sound will not be found to be 
inferior to that of the Súr Bdhár in any respect. The Sur Báhár, 
which is of a very recent date, is an imitation of the Kachcohhapa. 

No. 9. Bipanch$ Vind.—The Bipancht Vind resembles 
Kinnari Vind in many respects, It differs from Kinnaré in this 
respect, that its hollow instead of being made of egg shell, oyster or 
any metal, is made of a certain kind of gourd of small size 
called in Bengali Til Lau. As regards magnitude, number of 
strings, tuning, arrangements of the frets, the mode in which it is 
held and played, and its melody, it exactly resembles the Kinnart. 
In ancient times, it was customary to attach seven strings to the 
Bipanchi, but now-a-days only five are given to it, 

No. 10. Yamburd.—The Tamburá derives its name from its 
inventor Tambura Gandharva. Its hollow is made of -gourd to 
which is attached a wooden bar. The sounding boardis also of 
wood. This instrument is used as an accompaniment to song or 
other musical instruments, to fill up the pauses and add harmony 
.. to the music. It has.four wires, of which the first and the 

. second are of steel, and the others are of brass. 
The Tamburd can be very easily played upon. It is used with 
particular interest by the people of Persia, where it consists of six 
wires and twenty-five frets, An instrument similar to it was in 
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"use among the Greeks, the Jews, the Turks, and the Armes 
nians, dt is stillin use among the inhabitants of the coun- 
‘tries which lie on the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, The 
instrument known among the husbandmen of Italy, by the name— 
‘of Colascione, appears to be somewhat like the Tamburd.  . ^ 
: No. 11. Lktardéd.—This instrument is made of two-thirds of a 
‘gourd covered with skin, A bamboo staff having a peg on its top 
is attached to the gourd. It has a single steel wire which is tuned 
‘by every player according to his natural voice. 

. No. 13. Sáringi.-—This instrument has been in use in India 
from time immemorial, Its hollow is made of wood and is covered 
with a thin skin. Its finger board is of wood, . There are two pegs 
on each of the sides above the roller. Four gut-strings are attach- 
€d to these four pegs. There are a certain number of extra pegs on 
the side of the roller to which are attached an equal number o 
brass wires. ‘The number of pegs depends upon the option of the 
maker of the instrument. The two ‘lower of the four gut-strings 
are tuned to Khdraj or C, and the others to a perfect fourth. 

At the time of playing, the Sáring? is placed in front of the 
player in a erect posture, and made to lean against his breast. 
Ít is played by means of a bow, held by the right hand, while the 
nails of the fingers of the left hand (not the thumb) press the. 
sides of the gut-strings. | | 

Sáringiis used in drawing-rooms, in dances, and as an accom- 
paniment to the female voice, It assists the fair sex in singing. 
Its sweet sound accords so. well with tHe female voice, that no Indian 
songstress can be induced to sing without the accompaniment of 
this instrument The Séringi is used all over India. 

No. 14. Mayuri or Tuush—Hrom the hollow to the roller 
‘Mayuri is framed entirely of wood. Its hollow is covered with a 
thin skin ; and has the neck of a Mayuri (peacock) attached to it. 
‘Hence its name Mayuri in Sanskrit and Zaush in Persian, There 
are 16 fretsin this instrument as in the Kachchhapa and other Vinds, 
Loosely holding the back of the roller with the left hand, it is 
played with a bow by the right hand. At the time of playing, the 
forefinger and the middle finger of the left hand are frequently 
used. Four wires are attached to the four pegs above the roller ; 
of these, two are of steel and two of brass. Wire No. 1 (4e, Náyakí 
wire) is only used for playing. The other three wires are used as 
accompaniments. The number ofextra brass wires attached to 
this instrument depends upon the option of the player, and these 
are only used to give a variety of sound. Full two octaves can be _- 
compassed by means of this instrument. It serves to add to 
the sweetness Of the feminine voice, and is used as an accompani- 
ment to the songs of females, It is tuned like the Setara. 

: No:17. Sura Sá —This instrument is entirely made of wood, 


& 
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Almost all those musical pieces which ‘are performed on the 
Esrár, can be performed on this instrument, 


For much valuable assistance inepreparing the above account of 


—Hindü musical instruments, we are indebted to the country of 


~ 


Raja Jotindra Mohan Tagore. 

On the 10th February 1872 a new dramatie performance, 
Rukminiharan, took place at the house of Rájá Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore. The play is founded upon an episode of the Mahabharata; 
and describes the love of Rukmini for Krishna, and their subse- 
quent elopement. 

The father of Rukminí growing old and physically unable to 
take an active part in the performance of his regal duties, delegat- 
ed the cares of his kingdom to his son Rukmangada, He, how- 
ever, fully retained the use of mental faculties and his affection for 


_his daughter, Rukmini, was undiminished by age. While thus situ- 


ated, he received a visit from Narada, the son of Brahma. In the 
course of conversation, Narada gave a glowing description of the 
godlike character and superhuman qualifications of Krishna. 
The description was listened to with breathless interest by Rukminf, 
who was present ; and it inspired her with infinite love for Krishna, 
Her sentiments being understood and sympathised with by her 
father, he resolved to marry her to Krishna. With this view 
he proceeded to the sitting room of his son who was then engaged 
in playing at Pásá or dice. « He communicated his intention 
to his son, who scouted with scorn the idea of the marriage of 
his sister with the son of a Cowherd. His father repeatedly and 
eloquently dwelt on the transcendent merits of Krishna, but he 
would not admit them and continued to heap upon the latter 
abusive ephithets. Ushmaka returned to his apartments crest- 
fallen. Then Rukmáugada entered into. a contract for the marriage 


- of his sister with Sisupála, Rájá of Chedi, As the day of the mar- 


riage approached, Rukminí determined to escape.it and to seek the 
protection aud affection of Krishna. With this view she wrote 
to Krishna a letter unlocking the secret of.her passion for him, 
and entreating him to come and save her. She deputed a poor 
Brahman by name Dhanadása to carry this letter to Krishna at 
Dwarká. On the receipt of this letter Krishna.came down in his 
Byomayána or aerial carriage and rescued Rukminí from the 
tyranny of her brother, threatening to consign her to a forced 
and detestable marriage. Rukmangada and his people shewed fight, 
but were unable to cope with Krishna and his sturdy brother 
Valaráma. On the arrival of Krishna and Rukmini at his place in 
Dwarká a large assembly was convened,ir. whose presence they were 
married with great eclat. Of all the actors on the present occa- 
sion, Dhanadasa acquitted himself most admirably. Although be- 
longipg to a tribe not conspicuous for wit, yet he displayed great hu- 
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mour, He was in fact the buffoon of the play, and as usual exhibit- 
ed love for the luxuries of the table combined with much ready wit. 
Rukmini was followed by aefarce called Uvaya Sankat, des- 


cribing the evils of polygamy. ~ 


The farces enacted at the Páthuriágháttá Theatre keenly 
satirise the prevailing vices ; and are all calculated to evoke mirth, 
which has been well defined to be the forgetfulness of gloomy con- 
siderations in the present feeling of present happiness. They not 
only move us to merriment, but shut out all impressions calculated 
to disturb our equanimity. Although they attack with merciless 
severity the imperfections and the peculiarities of the present 
generation, yet they do not render the same the objects of our 
dislike. They merely point out the ludicrous infirmities of the 
Hindus during the present state of transition ; but never excite 
disgust with their moral character. ; 

The Páthuriágháttá Theatre is now an institution, and the only 
institution worthy of the purpose to which it was dedicated, Thanks 
to the enterprize, public spirit and enligbtened liberality of Rájá 
Jotindro Mohan Tagore and his worthy brother Sauríndra Mohan 
Tagore, it has achieved a degree of success, which, considering the 
paucity of dramatic talent, is to be wondered at. Not only have 
the celebrated Nálakas, Málati-Mádhava and Mdlavikdgnimitra 
been admirably performed, but the farces composed for the occa- 
sions have well depicted the manners and customs of the age. 

Last year, a Theatrical Company, called the National Theatrical 
Company; was started at Jorasanko, "Chitpore Road, which aimed 
. at the establishment of what may be termed a public theatre, 
The actors received pay, and tickets of admission to the theatre were 
sold to the publie, We are informed that the performances of this 
company were marked by energy and originality and generally 
excited admiration. 'lhey attempted every department of stage act- 
ing, viz., tragedy, comedy, farce, and pantomime, They were invited 
to repeat their performances at the Calcutta Opera House, Howrah 
Railway Theatre, and at the Eastern Bengal Theatre, Dacca, in aid 
of certain publie charities, and only lately they were engaged to 
perform at the house of the Rájá of Dighápatíá, Rajshahi, on the 


occasion of his son's Annaprásan. We understand that financially 


the speculation is a success, and itis proposed to apply the surplus 
funds at the disposal of the company to the erection of a suitable 
house for the theatre. 

In the drama as in politics the Hindus are in ore of those 
epochs of transition whieh are characteristic of a nation that has 
made rapid progress in education, among whom the old times 
are being changed, the old ideas exploded, the old watchwords 
lost and the old land-marks swept away. We hope and: trust 
that acting will soon be raised to the dignity of an art, and not 
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followed as a profession by men belonging to the low class of Ját- 
tra-wallahs. ltisanart for which, as Barton Booth has said, the 
longest life is too short. We also leope and trust that the modern 
/indá theatre will in the words of an intelligent ‘critic, become 
to the spectators as it ought to be, not merely the pastime of an 
idle hour, but a place of study, a whetstone of the imagination 
and the sympathies, a revealer of the secret springs of character 
aud emotion, and of the subtler beauties of our finest poetry. They 
would learn at the same time to appreciate the niceties and the 
difficulties of histrionic art ; and by their knowledge be enabled to 
stimulate merit and rebuke defects or carelessness, instead of 
encouraging (as audiences too ofteh do at present) whatever is 
most false in conception and meretricious in style. 
_ We hope and trust that now that Bengal has taken the lead in 
. Aatellectual advancement, and the Bengali language is being enrich- 
ea and approximating to the standard of the European languages, 
original dramatic literature will soon be created. 

We would advocate the establishment of a public theatre as the 
best way of perpetuating the drama. Now, that private gentle- 
men of means and position have given the impetus, the public 
should take up the drama in right earnest, and show their practical 
appreciation of it by building a fitting abode for its representation, 


KISSORY CHAND MITTRA. 


[WE deeply regret to have to announce that, whilst the fore- 
going article was in process of being set up in type, its amiable 
„and talented author departed this life, on Wednesday, August 6th, 
^1873. For nearly thirty years, Bábu Kissory Chand Mittra has 
` been an occasional contributor to this Review ; and his articles, 
- rendered singularly valuable both by the special knowledge which 
he owed to his varied experience, and by the freedom and candour 
with which he expressed his opinions, always met with a favour- 
able reception from the Press and the public. The first paper put 
forth by him in the Calcutta Review was one on the life and 
times of Rájá Ram Mohan Ray, published in October, 1849. 
During the last two years his contributions have been numerous ; 
and the present Editor is largely indebted to him for most valuable 
assistance in compiling the series of historical and topographical 
memoirs now in course of publication in these pages, under the 
general heading of The Territorial Arvstocracy of Bengal. 
Without the aid of Babu Kissory Chand Mittra it would have been 
‘tmpossible to continue that series; and the portion that has 
already appeared owes much of its interest to his exten- 
sive knowledge of the country and its history. By his death the 
Review has lost one of its most constant and most valued sup- 


porters, — EDITOR. ] 
1L 
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La 2 * * LI Ponit 

A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Muham- 

mad. By Syed Ameer Ali, Moulvi, M.A., LL.B, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law.—London. Williams and Norgate. 


HE “Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of 
Muhammad" by Syed Ameer Ali is in one respect a very 
remarkable work, and most creditable to the author. It exhibits an 
easy idiomatic command over the English language, and is written 
in a style free alike from redundancy or turgidness; very rare 
among educated Englishmen, and quite marvelious in the case of a 
native of this country. The Syed seems to have shaken himself 
clear of all the defects of manner which mark the English com- 
positions of an educated Hindustani ; the characteristics of his book 
being an absence of all straining after effect, and a perspicuous 
brevity. Regarded simply as a literary achievement, we have never 
read anything issuing from the educated classes in this country 
which could be compared with it; and the Muhammadans of 
india are to be congratulated on the possession of so able a man 
in their ranks, It is impossible, if his after-life accords with 
this early promise, that he should not leave his influence for good 
stamped upon the country in de&p and enduring characters. But 
with the greater part of what thg book contains, we differ pro- 
foundly, and these differences and the reasons for them we propose 
in the following paper to set forth in considerable detail. | 
A. “ critical examination ” in the European sense of the expression 
the Syed’s book cannot be called. Such an expression conveys the 
impression of a careful analysis of the Koran, chapter by chapter, 
a setting forth of the precise circumstances under which each was 
written, a tracing out of their relations to the actual events which 
inspired them, and the larger application which they have since 
obtained from the efforts of commentators and under the pressure 
of vast and unforeseen complications. -A critical examination again 
of the life of Muhammad would necessitate the working out, as an. 
essential preliminary, of some theory as to the relations in which, 
man stands to his Creator. Muhammad claimed to be the Prophet, 
of God. In order to pass judgment on such a claim, we must 
know: l.—lsthere a God? 2.—Can He enter into direct commu- 
nication with minds constituted as ours are? 3.—What proofs 
are there that he has ever done so?  4.-—Does the life of Muham- 
- mad accommodate itself to such proofs, if any are to be had? The. 
Syed does not touch upon any of these questions He assumes. 
that there is a God, and that Muhammad was His Prophet; and 
buite consistently with this assumption, he employs a. single but 
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very powerful principle of criticism. He rejects as untrue all 
that is recorded unfavourable to the Prophet; he accepts as 
true all that is written in his favout ; and under this treatment, 
"itis needless to say, that the flaws which are generally supposed 
to mar the perfection of the Prophet's character disappear with 
amazing rapidity ; and the Founder of Islam stands forth a 
living miracle of virtue, magnanimity, and wisdom. Now, it would 
ill beseem any follower of Christ to quarrel with a Muhammadan 
because he places far above all human kind the character of his 
Prophet; but the Syed is not content with merely doing this' 
His book is not addressed to his countrymen, the great majority 
of whom could not read it, nor undérstand the drift of much of 
the reasoning if they could. It is addressed to Christians; the 
Syed holds, so to speak, a brieffor the defence of Islam ; and 
_Affere runs, through his book, a constant side-current of deprecia- 
tion levelled at Christians and ‘most of that which Christians 
regard as sacred. Many of these little side-rushes are exceedingly 
amusing. The Syed seems to be under the impression that he 
js gifted with a power of divination which enables him to seize 
points of truth after which European scholars have been hunting 
for centuries. He settles them off-hand in a single paragraph 
or à brief note. For example he knows that “a want of firm- 
ness" made “ Jesus a victim to the vengeance of the vested in- 
terests of His day." But for *his He would like Moses have 
"struck awe into the heartse of a back-sliding rebellious race.” 
He kuows that St. Paul “infused into the simple teachings of 
his mastér the most mysterious principles of neopythagoreanism 
with its doctrine of intelligences and its notion of the triad bor- 
rowed from the far East." He knows that “the influence of the 
Essenes" is reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus. He is 
certain that had Jesus lived longer, “He would have placed His 
teachings on a more systematic basis.” He knows that the only 
‘true Christians—those alone who rightly understood the teach- 
ing of Christ—-were “the Ebionites?” When a magician of this 
kind, possessed as the papers say of special and exclusive in- 
formation, appears upon the stage, the new light he throws upon 
the past is amazing. All things become new. The Prophet, it 
appears, who had nine wives, and was not content even with 
that number, was, in truth, an ardent champion of monogamy 
the religion of the Sword was really a species of Quakerism 
which waded knee-deep in blood through half Europe and Asia 
"with no other desire than to administer the kiss of peace to 
all humanity; slavery, it need hardly be said, was “completely 
abolished " by Islam-—the whole history of Muhammadanism, and 
the present state of society in Muhammadan countries, establishing 
that fact beyond the reach of cavil. Our readers will readily 
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perceive that in the presence of Muhammadanism as depicted by the 
Syed, Christianity and Christ cut a very poor figure, With regard 
to Christ, the Syed in truth takes up a very lofty position, and finds 
Him in the main a plagiarist from the Essenes and other unae~ 
knowledged sources, Christianity as the product of this feeble and ` 
incompetent founder is necessarily good for very little and the 
Syed-—who does not hesitate to re-construct the history of 
Europe—declares that the issue of the Battle of Tours was one 
of the greatest calamities that ever befell the human” race. The 
reason he advances for this rather startling proposition, is that had 
the Muhammadans overrun Europe, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew would have been avérted. And certainly he is right so 
far, in as much as the chances are that in such a case there would 
have been no Protestants to massacre. From all this it will, we 
think, be apparent that this “critical examination " is, in facta v 
challenge addressed to the Christian world, to come forth and ~ 
‘fight in defence of their faith; and as such I accept it, The 
questions I shall discuss are two: 1.—Is the Syed's account of 
ihe Life and Teaching of Muhammad a correct one? 2.—Allow- 
ing it to be correct, would it be possible to make it, at the present 
day, the basis of a religious fuith for any of the advanced nations 
-of the world ? | 
The life and teaching of Muhammad.—There is not, I 
suppose, any thoughtful Englifshman who knows any thing . 
at all about the matter, who doubts that Muhammad in his 
youth really believed himself to be called by God to turn 
his countrymen from the worship of dumb idols to the service, 
.of the living God. The “impostor” theory has long ago been", 
given up as untenable. But Englishmen, in general, will admit ' 
much more than this. They will admit that Muhammad was a 
Prophet sent from God to the Arabs in precisely the same sense 
that Jeremiah or Isaiah was a Prophet sent to the Hebrews.; 
.and that in carrying out this mission he exhibited under persecu- 
tion, a lofty heroism and magnanimity worthy of all admiration. 
These great qualities reaped their appropriate harvest. One man 
- after another confessed that, in the words of the young Pro- 
phet, he discerned a higher manifestation of the Divine than 
.dwelt in idols. They became his followers; and so at length 
he grew to become chief ruler of the city of Medina. So far 
Christians and Muhammadans are at one; up to this period the 
veneration which the one demands for his Prophet, the other 
will cheerfully concede. But here they begin to diverge. The 
Christian historian asserts that when once possessed of power 
Muhammad lost the singleness of aim, and purity of mind and act 
' which had formerly distinguished him: and instances, in 
proof of this, the cruel practice of assassination which he protected 
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and encouraged at Medina. Tite Syed is of course indignant, . 
and breaks out in the following strain :— | 
_ ©The Christian biographers of the*Prophet of Arabia, probably under 
—-the influence of that fine sentiment called ** Christian verity,” have denomi- 
nated the punishment of criminals, ‘assassinations,’ " murders," or “‘bar- 
barous deeds” which, to the general reader, convey such an idea of horror 
as to revolt him, before he has time to reflect on the candour of the historian. 
An individual, enjoying the protection of the Moslems, stirs up rebellion 
against them or foments disunion in their midst; he is put to death. This 
is assassination according to these historians. A woman, the leader of a 
band of determined robbers, guilty of cruel deeds, is taken prisoner. Some 
of the wild followers of Muhammad, not more advanced in their notions 
regarding the cruelty or humanity of punishments than the surrouuding 
nations, their civilised neighbours, the Greeks, the Persians, or the Hindus— 
unknown to the Prophet, put her to death with circumstances of cruelty. 
This 1s at once set down to Muhammad and he is pronounced “to be an 
accomplice in the ferocious act." The historian admits that she was put 
--~ to death without the knowledge of the Prophet, and he condemns him 
as an accomplice. As-to the cruelty of the punishment he forgot that 
Christian England hanged men and women for stealing a few shillings up 
to the middle of the 18th century ; he forgot the terrible tortures of the 
rack aud the stake which destroyed myriads of innocent beiugs in Christian 
Europe.— P. 124, 

Here we have a. distinct statement that Christian Historians, 
Inspired by a lyiag spirit known as ‘Christian verity,” have 
accused the Prophet of countenancing the practice of assassination, 
when in point of fact he nevgr did any thing of the kind. Can 
this be asserted with truth? I think not. It is true that men 
and women were: hanged *in “Christian England " so late as the 
eighteenth century, for stealing a few shillings, and that myriads 

4 of human beings have perished at the stake and on the rack ; but 
I fail to see the relevancy of these facts to the matter under dis- 
cussion, No one wishes to defend such practices or those who per- 
petrated them ; far less to invest them with a divine sanction; and 
even the Syed will probably admit that if Muhammad did connive 
at the practice of assassination, he was not led away by the bad 
example of “Christian England” in the eighteenth century. “ An 
individual," says the Syed, “ enjoying the protection of the Moslems, 
stirs up rebellion against them, or foments disunion in their midst ; 

‘he is put to death, That is assassination according to these 
historians.” Not at all ; assassination, according to these historians, 
does not mean the simple act of putting a criminal to death ; but 
the manner in which he is killed. The whole question hinges upon 
that point. I may observe passim that I object altogether to 
.. the expressions “ enjoying the protection of the Moslem ”—“ foment- 
~ jog rebellion against them,” and the like as conveying a false 
impression of the position of Muhammad and his followers at 
Medina. The Prophet at that time was simply the leader of a 
small party, possessing neither the moral nor the legal right 
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to put any one to death; and it was, in truth, the conscious- 
ness of this imbecility that caused Muhammad to have recourse | 

to the dagger of a murderer. *But it would occupy too much 
space to prove this. Taking, therefore, the Syed’s account as a, 
correct one, were these offenders “ put to death” or were they 
assassinated ? 

The first victim was a woman, Asma, daughter of Marwan ; 
she had composed some satirical verses on the Prophet and 
his followers; and according to Hishami, the Prophet moved 
to anger, said publicly, “ Who will rid me of this woman?” 
Omeir, a blind man, heard the speech, and at dead of night crept 
inio the apartment where AsmZ lay asleep, surrounded by her 
little ones ; and plunged his sword into her breast. "The next 
morning, at the Mosque, Muhammad asked him, * Hast thou 
slain the daughter of Marwan ?” “ Yes,” Omeir answered, ‘ Is ~~ 
there any cause of fear for what I have done?” * None whatever,” 
replied the Prophet ; “two goats will not knock their heads to- 
gether for it" Then, turning to the people assembled in the 
Mosque, he added ; “If you desire to see a man who hath assisted 
the Lord and His Prophet, look you here !” 

"The second victim was also a Jew—a very old man guilty of the 
same offence, that of writing satirical verses on the Propbet. He 
‘was murdered in the middle of the night at the express instigation 
of Muhammad. The third victim vas Kab, the son of Ashraf, also 
a Jew. With the command and express approval of Muhammad, 
a party of Moslems enticed him under a guise of friendship to a 
Joneiy water-fall, and there cut him to pieces. After this last 
murder, Muhammad gave his followers a general permission to slay 
any Jews they might chance to meet ; and this permission was 
immediately followed, by the murder of a Jewish merchant, 
apparently for his wealth, by a Moslem who united a zeal for the 
Faith with a proper appreciation ofthe good things of this world. _ 
‘Comment on these facts is needless; if they are not to be classed 
under the designation of “assassination,” murder has never yet 
‘been committed by any one. 

The second dark stain which rests upon the fame of Muhammad ° 
is the massacre of the Jewish tribe of Kuraizha. We quote the - 
Syed’s account, only prefacing that there was, in this instance, a 
fair casus belli. It was not an unprovoked attack on the Jews, 
but one brought on themselves, by their own actions. 

Under the guidance of Muhammad they (the. Moslems) immediately 
marched upon the Jewish fortresses, and after siege of twenty-five days the ~~ 
Bant Kuraizha offered to surrender on the terms granted to the Bant Nadhir. 
This was refused, and they were required to surreuáer at discretion. Rely- 


ing on the intercession of their old allies, the Aus, and on the condition that 
their punishment should be left to the judgment of the Ausite chief, Sad 
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Ibn Muádz, they submitted at discretion. Unhappily this man infuriated: 
by the treacherous conduct of the Bani Kuraizha and their untiring hosti- 
lity to the new faith, passed a sentence of unusual severity upon them. He 
ordered that the fighting men should be'put to death, and that the women 

» and children, with all their belongings, should become the property of the 
Moslems. This deplorable sentence was inexorably carried into execution.” 

There are a few particulars which must be added to this account. 
Muhammad had determined upon the destruction of this tribe from 
the very commencement of the siege, and when Sad spoke his 
judgment, he confirmed it saying, “ Truly thou hast decided accord- 
ing to the judgment of God pronounced on high from beyond 
the seven heavens." The wretched captives were brought forth in 
parties of five and six at a time antl beheaded, the Prophet stand- 
ing by an nnmoved spectator of the tragedy. On this transaction 
our author comments as follows :— 

_-— * I simply look upon it as an act done in perfect consonance with the laws 
of war as then understood by the nations of the world. .......... These 
people brought their fate upon themselves. If they had been put to death, 
even without the judgment of Sád, it would have perfectly accorded with 
the principles which then prevailed. But they had themselves chosen Sâd 
as their sole arbitrator dud judge; they knew that his judgment was not 
at all contrary to the received notions and they never murmured. They 
knew that if they had succeeded, they would have massacred their enemies 
without compunction. People judge of the massacres of King David accord- 
ing to the “lights” of his time. Even the fearful slaughters committed 
by the Christians in primitive times, are judged according to certain * lights,” 
Why should not the defensive wars of the early Moslems be looked at from 
the same standpoint? But whatever the point of view, an unprejudiced 
mind will at once perceive that ndt the slightest blame can be attached to 
the Prophet in the execution of the Bant Kuraizha. ” 

/ There will be some difficulty in making our way through this 

^ jngenious web of sophisms, but with a little care and patience 
I think it can be managed. The Syed does not seem to per- 
ceive that his argument regarding “ lights" would result in depriv- 
ing the Prophet of all that moral grandeur of character wherewith 
he desires to invest him.. Doubtless, if we contemplate the Pro- 
phet merely as a Bedouin chief carrying on war according to “the 
lights" of his day, we shall not regard his massacre of the Jewish 
tribe with greater wonder than the massacre of the Amalekites 
by Samuel, or the Ammonites by David, but we shall regard 
it with precisely the same moral disapprobation. We do not 
accept the acts or teachings of Samuel or David as a perfect 
guide for conduct precisely because they perpetrated deeds of 
this kind; we find a higher type of humanity in Christ, But 

—. what the Syed wishes us to perceive in Muhammad is a being 
even more perfect than Christ, with loftier and purer moral 
energies and a grander purpose. Tt is absurd to insist upon this 
on one page and then on the next to ask us to judge this 
sublime personage only by * the lights " of his time—the lights, that 
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is, possessed by a people sunk in the grossest idolatry. When 
the Syed says that “an unprejudiced mind will at once perceive 
that not the slightest blame ecan be attached to the Prophet,” 


we suppose he must be joking. The Prophet at that time was ^ 


‘supreme in Medina; every utterance that came from his lips was 
supposed by his followers to be a divine decree issuing directly 
from the throne of God; he himself assumed that character, and 
there can be no doubt, that it rested with him whether the 
Kuraizha perished or not. He chose the former alternative ; and 
his character as a Teacher of Humanity must stand or fall by it. 
If Muhammad really believed it to be willof God that these men 
should be slaughtered and their wives and children sold into 
slavery, he ceases ipso facto to be a moral exemplar for the pre- 
sent generation and those that will come after. If he did not 


believe it, but only pretended to do so, he sinks at once into an~ 


impostor,-and- except as a historical figure ceases to have any 
significance for us. It is moreover misleading to say that this act 
was “in perfect consonance with the laws of war as then under- 
stood." It was contrary to precedent. Two other Jewish tribes 
had been conquered only a very short time previously by the 
Moslems of Medina, and no such hard measure had been dealt out 
tothem. They were simply expelled from their settlements, or as 
the Syed puts it, “ the clemency of Muhammad's nature overcame 
the dictates of justice and they’ were simply banished.” Even 
on the present occasion, as the Sygd knows well, the Prophet 
was passionately entreated by the old allies of the Kuraizha, the 
Bani Aus, to deal kindly with them, and he himself calls the judg- 
ment of Sad, “a sentence of unusual severity," which it would 
not have been if it inflicted the recognised and habitual punish- 
ment on prisoners of war. There is in truth, no mystery whatever 
in the motives which guided Muhammad in this transaction if 
we take the Syed's advice, and judge of it by “the lights” of 
the time. Muhammad hated the Jews. He acknowledged the 
authority of their scriptures, holding that he himself was the con- 
tinuation and completion of the Revelation accorded to them. 
But this claim the Jews would not admit, and Muhammad, after. 
many fruitless efforts to win them over, became their bitter enemy. 
“ Thou shalt surely,” he writes in the fifth chapter of the Koran, 
“ find the most violent of all men in enmity against the true be- 
hevers to be the Jews and the idolaters.” But before his power 
was firmly established at Medina; when many, even of his own 
countrymen, regarded him and his teaching with extreme dislike 
and distrust ; when the Jews from their number and influence were 
still formidable antagonists ; and his enemies at Mecca were bitter 
and unrestrained by any check on the battle-field, it was necessary 
to proceed with caution. He deemed it prudent to provide a 
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golden bridge for a flying enemy ; and the two Jewish tribes who 
were first expelled from the neighbourhood of Medina were treated 
with moderation. But when the Bani Kuraizha were put to the 
p sword, Muhammad was at the height of his power, The disastrous 
raising of the siege of Medina had given him an undisputed authority 
over the people of that city; the Bani Kuraizha was the last 
Jewish tribe left in the vicinity ; and judging the action of Muham- 
mad as Syed Ameer Ali urges us to do, by “ the lights” of the time, 
it isclear to me that the vengeful instincts of the Bedouin chief 
proved stronger than the natural clemency (a quality he undoubt- 
edly possessed) of the Founder of Islam. DoI then consider 
Muhammad guilty of conscious imposture when he declared the 
cruel decree of Sad to be ratified by the approval of God? 
Assuredly not; any more than I consider Deborah to have been an 
Ampostor because she declared the blessing of heaven to rest upon 
. the murderess Jael. There is no such short and easy method to 
account for the inconsistencies of humanity; truth and falsehood, 
good and evil in thought or speech or act do not stand out in 
plain and startling contrast, but pass by almost imperceptible 
shades from one into the other. And such was it in the case 
of Muhammad. At the basis of his character, the very source and 
spring of all his energies, lav the belief that he had been called 
out by God to do a mighty work, butas with many another actor 
on this world’s stage, success dimmed the clearness of his moral 
insight. He got to regard himself not merely as a Prophet 
or Interpreter of the Will of God, buta delegate in whom a 
. portion of the Divine authority was literally invested. And so, 
' step by step, he was led along the downward road, confounding 
the promptings of revenge, the impulse of his own ambition,—nay 
even the appetites of the flesh, with the mandates of the most 
High God. In all this, he merely trod a path which has been 
trodden by a multitude of religious reformers before and since ; but 
not the less fatal to hisclaim to the permanent allegiance of man- 
kind. The moment we can criticise our benefactors in the light 
of a fuller knowledge than they possessed, the relation of Master 
nd Disciple has ceased. Syed Ameer Ali is himself an unwilling 
witness to this fact. He knows more than the Prophet; he knows 
that this massacre was a bloody and atrocious act; and so asks 
us to judge him by “ the lights” of that day, feeling well that by 
“the lights” of this, he would stand utterly condemned. 
The third great stigma that according to Western opinion, mars 
~ the fair fame of the Founder of Islam, is his incontinence in res- 
pect of marriage, and his whole legislation with regard to women. 
It is regarded among us, as the tritest of truths that Christianity 
has raised the status of woman; and Islam kept her degraded. 
It is needless to say that our author considers the exact reverse 
lx | 
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of this to be the truth: Jesus Christ, it appears, depreciated 
marriage ; the Prophet with the nine wives was in fact the true 
slayer of giants who gave the death-blow to polygamy. This is a 


difficult thesis to make good ; but the courage of our author is at” 
least equal to his dexterity in logie. He is dismayed at nothing. 


This is what he has to say regarding Christ — 


* The influence of the Essenes, which is reflected visibly in the teachings 
of Jesus, eombined with an earnest anticipation of the kingdom of Heaven, 
had led the Prophet of Nazareth to depreciate matrimony in general, although 
he never interdicted or expressly forbade its practise in any shape. And so 
it was understood by the leaders of Christendem at various times—that 
there is no intrinsic immorality or sinfulness in plurality of wives.” 

It is amusing to read the familiar manner in which our author 
speaks of “the Essenes” as though they were gentlemen living 
in the next street, whom he had known intimately from his child- 
hood. There is very little known about the Essenes, and. how that 
little is “reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus" I am ata 
loss to discover. The Essenes were a sect, whose fundamental tenet 
was borrowed from Persian Dualism ; they held the flesh to be the 
seat of all evil, utterly prohibited marriage and lived in the ha- 
bitual practice of asceticism ; the only part of the Old Testament 
scriptures which they acknowledged was the Pentateuch, they 
never crossed the threshold of the Temple or took part in its 
services, or manifested any interest in the destinies of their coun- 
try. Christ so far from being an ascetic was continually taunted 
with the reproach that he was not one, but on the contrary “a 
gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners”; so far from prohibiting marriage he honoured it with 
His presence; He caused little children to be brought to Him, 
saying that “of such were the Kingdom of Heaven ;" a marriage 
feast is one of His favourite images, as typifing the purest human 
happiness, under which to represent the Kingdom of Heaven; 
and He declared emphatically that marriage was a divine ordinance 
and that “ for this cause a man should leave father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife, and they twain should be one flesh.” 
In these words He laid down the animating soul, the essential idea 
of Christian marriage; and if the Syed knows of any Christian 
Divine who ever thought or said that polygamy was not sinful and 
immoral 1n a follower of Christ, I should be glad to hear his name. 
Of course this, like every other precept of Christ, has been trans- 
gressed by Christians times out of number, but it had at least this 
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effect, Polygamy has never become a legalised institution in Kurope, 4 


This, however, is foreign to our immediate purpose, We will pass on 


‘to what our author has to say on the laws of marriagen the Koran 


* Among Muhammad’s own people, the Arabs, unlimited polygamy pre- 
vailed, prior to the promulgation of Islam. A man might marry as many 
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wives as he could maintain, and repudiate them at will, A widow was con- 
sidered as a sort of integral part of the heritage of her husband........ 
++... As the legislator of bis own nation—the benefactor of the human 
race at large, it was Mukammad’s mission to provide efficient remedies for 
/ 3H these accumulated evils. By limiting the maximum number of contem- 
poraneous marriages, bv giving rights and priveliges to the wives as against 
their husbands ; by making absolute equity towards all obligatory on the 
man; by guarding against their being thrown helpless on tne world at the 
ener k of a licentious individual, Muhammad struck at the root of 
1e evil, 

But it is the negative part of the law whieh shews the profound depth 
underlying it. The proviso we refer to is not only qualitative in its charac- 
ter, but serves, in fact, to nullify the permissive clause. Construed plainly, 
it means—no man shall have more than one wife, if he cannot deal “ justly ” 
and equally with all. ...... 00. *. The conditional clause added 
to the permissive part being essentially obligatory in its nature, noncom- 
pliance with its requisites Jays the individual open to the charge of con- 
travening the laws of Islam, And hence in every way the law itself may 

.--Aóe considered as prohibitive of a plurality of wives.” 

These remarks remind me of the rapid multiplication of Fal- 
staff's men in buckram. It was only the penetrating eye of one 
who had discerned “ the influence of the Essenes reflected visibly 
in the teachings of Jesus " which could have discovered these rich 
stores of hidden wisdom in the crude and simple laws laid down 
by Mubammad on marriage and divorce, Except in their after 
consequences,—in the dismal fact that they sealed through all 
the regions of Islam the degradation of woman, and to this 
day make of her wherever the Koran is held to be the word of 
God, “a soulless toy for tyramts lust, these laws would be un- 
worthy of examination. They do not exhibit, and indeed it was im- 

j possible they should, a glimmer of insight into the refining elevat- 
. Ing and spiritualising power of an equal love between man and 
woman, The woman throughout is treated as a passive agent, 
who had, of course, no voiee in the disposal of herself, but who 
being a sensitive creature—if you prick her, she would bleed — 
Muhammad advises a certain degree of consideration for this un- 
fortunate peculiarity ; but the laws themselves are neither better 
nor worse than might be expected from an Arab chief of that 
day, who perceived the ill-consequences of unlimited polygamy, 
but never thought of the relations between the sexes as anythiug 
but a felicitous arrangement for increasing the pleasures of men. 
The principal provision is contained in the following passage ;— 
“Tf ye fear to be unjust unto orphans, fear also to be unjust unto 
your wives. Marry only two, three, ov four. Butif ye fear that 
ye cannot act equitably towards so maby, marry one only or the 
“slaves which ye shall have acquired.” The meaning of this last 
provision is that slaves being an inferior order of animal could 
be maintained on a less expensive scale than a free woman, and 
therefore what would suffice for only one free woman would serve 
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to keep three or four slaves. The word “ equitably” refers 
merely to the establishment—what we should call “pia money ” 
—granted to each wife. The wife who was convicted of infidelity 
on the testimony of four witnesses was to be kept in solitary ^ 
confinement until she died, or to quote the language of the Koran, “ 
imprisoned “in separate apartments until death released her or 
God affordeth, her a way to escape.” The duty of béating a 
refractory wife was expressly enjoined. “ Those, whose perverse- 
ness ye shall be apprehensive of, rebuke; and remove them into 
separate apartments and strike them.” The right of divorce rest- 
ed with the man, and was simple and absolute; no restrictions 
whatever are laid down to limit this power; from all that appears 
to the contrary in the Koran, a man might, at any moment, with 
or without pretext, turn his wife out of house and home. The 
following is the rule on the subject—“ Ye may divorce your 
wives twice; and then either retain them with humanity or ` 
dismiss them with kindness............ But if the busband 
diverce her a third, she shall not be lawful for him again, until she 
marry another husband.” Wives on the other hand have no rights 
whatever against their husbands. These latter are, it is true, 
exhorted to treat them “equitably,” but if they decline to do so, 
the wife has no law to appeal to which might afford her protec- 
tion, The Koran does not contemplate the possibility of a right 
of divorce existing in her; andethe only provision which secures 
her something is the following :—“ If he be desirous to exchange 

a wife for another wife, and ye have already given oneof them a 
talent, take not away anything therefrom,” and in another place 
it is stated that it is incumbent upon a true believer to furnish 
a resonable provision for a divorced wife. When it is remembered : 
that these two, three or. four wives might be supplemented ad libi- 
ium with slaves; that a Moslem might compel a slave even 
though already married to cohabit with him ; that it is expressly 
stated in the Koran that God will be gracious and merciful to such 
slaves as are prostituted for the gratification of the Faithful,* it 
will be apparent to every one that to speak of Muhammad as 
having dealt a blow at the very root of polygamy is to talk 
nonsense. | : 

This, however, is not the principal point. The power for 
mischief inherent in these laws grew, not out of the actual laws, 
but from the manner of their promulgation. If Muhammad had 
merely claimed for himself the position of an ordinary ruler and 
lawgiver, knowing that it was out of his power to abolish poly- ^ 


* And compel not your maid ser- verily God will be gracious and merci" 
vants to prostitute themselves if they ful unto such. women after their com- 
be willing to live chastely......... pulsion, —Sura xiv. 
„e. but whoever shall compel them, 
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gamy altogether, but seeking to the utmost of his ability to res- 
train it within narrow limits, he would doubtless have been, a 
great benefactor to mankind—gnly in such a case, his laws 

/ would have carried no weight beyond the cities of Medina and 
Mecca. But the position he actually assumed was radically 
different. He was the Prophet of God ; the Koran was the word of 
God-—the direct utterance of the most High. Again and again 
in the chapter that contains these laws and regulations he seeks 
to drive them home to the minds of his hearers by the expression 
“ This is the ordinance of God ;" or “This is ordained you from 
God,” and declares that those who. believe not on Mubammad 
are “the men whom God hath cursed.” They will, he says, be 
“surely cast to be broiled in hell fire; so often as their skins 
shall be well burned, we will give them other skins in exchange 
_that they may taste the sharper torment; for God is mighty and 
wise.” Herein lies the vast difference between the Christian Bible 
and the Muhammadan Koran ; the one is the history of a Revela- 
tion; the other is the Revelation itself. The one may be handled 
in a critical spirit without robbing it of its authority, because it 
is only the testimony of men recording that which they had 
seen, aud their hands had handled of the Word of Life ; but the 
Koran was declared by Muhammad to be and received by his follow- 
ers as the very word, the spoken thought of God. Apart from it 
there was no revelation. These daws about marriage and divorce 
were not the words of a legislator liable to err, incapable of seeing 
the complications that would'arise in the coming years ; they were 
the words of God before whom the Past, Present, and Future lay 
/ like an open book. They contained the divine idea of the rela- 
- tions which ought to exist between the sexes; and they have 
always been acted upon as such. Hence, the degradation of 
women in Muhammadan lands and their enforced seclusion ; and 
hence, also the abominable license of female slavery. Jn regarding 
women as exclusively created to foster the delights of the other 
sex, the Muhammadan world has done no more than act up to the 
commands of the Prophet and the Koran. But worse remains 
.behiud. The Prophet, as is well known, could not limit himseif 
to the four wives, which number he had declared to be ordained 

by God, He had nine. Of course our author in this as in all. else, 
can see nothing in Muhammad or his actions that is not entirely 
admirable, and is as usual very wrath with “ Christian writers" who 
fail to see the excellence of these precedents. These unfortunates 

~ are, it seems, in this matter under the possession of another spirit, 
not “ Christian verity " but “ Christian charity," which means * the 
heaping of vituperation on all the benefactors of humanity unless 

of their creed.” .“ A dispassionate examination of facts, a thorough 
analysis of motives from the stand point of humanity " will, however, 
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put this matter in the right light, and cover these calumniators 
with confusion. “This dispassionate examination " results how- 
ever in à simple statement that fhe Prophet married some of bis 
wives from political motives, and others in order to provide them- -, 
with a home. It does not seem to occur to Syed Ameer Ali that — 
such a Justification as this is laughably insufficient. If the 
Prophet had been simply actuated by a charitable desire to support 
certain indigent women, he might surely have done so without 
marrying them ; while to transgress a divine ordinance for political 
advantages is conduct not very laudable in a Prophet of God and 
an exemplar for all humanity. It is, however, idle to discuss these 
points. It is sufficient to knowethat Muhammad never attempted ` 
to account for his marriages by either the one reason or the other. 
He boldly said that God had given him a dispensation; that the 
laws which applied to other men did not apply to bim : that what, 
was a sin in them was innocent in him, His words are explicit ~ 
and unmistakable, 

“O Prophet, we have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou 
hast given their dower, and also the slaves that thy right hand ` 
possesseth, of the booty which God hath granted thee; and the 
daughters of thy uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts, both on 
thy father’s side and onthy mother’s side, who have fled with 
thee from Mecca, and any other believing woman, if she give 
herself unto the Prophet, in caseethe Prophet desireth to take 
her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege granted unto thee, above 
the rest of the true believers.......°..... Thou mayest post- 
pone the turn of such of thy wives as thou shalt please in being 
called to thy bed; and thou mayest take unto thee hef whom Y 
thou shalt please, and her whom thou shalt desire of those whom 
thou-shalt have before rejected ; and it shall be no crime in thee.” 

I do not know in what way Syed Ameer Ali would explain 
away a passage like this, but certain it is that this and others like 
it which are to be found in the Koran had a terrible and most 
disastrous influence on the destinies of Islam. The Koran, as I 
. have so frequently insisted upon, was held by the orthodox world 
oi Islam, to be the very word of God, eternal and uncreated, re- ` 
siding as some of them would have said, in the very essence of the ' 
Deity. This gave to every precept. in it an equally obligatory 
force ; it placed on one and the same level the duties of the cere- 
monial laws, and the fulfilment of the decrees of the conscience. 
Out of this conviction arose that conception of the Deity, which 
throughout Islam has succeeded in well-nigh extinguishing every _ 
other—that which regards Him simply as a Fate whose moral ^ 
laws are as purely arbitrary as his ceremonial. And in such 
passages as this from the Koran,.in such acts as the massacre of 
the Banf Kuraizha, and the murders perpetrated at Medina, the 
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true believer found the evidence and the sanction for his belief. 
If that was right in Muhammad which was wrong in other men, 
it was clear that the moral laws hich cramped and fettered men 
“at every turn could not be an expression of the character, a mani- 
festation of the essence of Him who made the world. He must 
be above them and independent of them ; and good and bad, be- 
liever and unbeliever were, so to speak, the results of à malicious 
caprice—arbitrary deductions from the sum of human enjoyment. 
* Whomever,” says the Prophet, “ God shall please to direct, he will 
open his breast to receive the faith of Islam; but whomsoever He 
shall please to lead into error, he will render his breast straight and 
narrow as though ‘he were climbingeup to heaven. Thus doth God 
inflict a terrible punishment on those who believe not.” 
Syed Ameer Ali has other chapters which, but for want of space, 
„X should have been glad to examine. From these I learn 
with considerable surprise, that the Koran abolished slavery, that 
Islam has never been aggressive, that the Muhammadan is remark- 
able for being the best man in the world, and that every conceiv- 
able blessing has flowed into Europe from Muhammadan channels. 
The reasoning by which all this is supported is truly wonderful. 
They do not, however, directly concern. the character of Muham- 
mad, and are therefore foreign to my immediate purpose. But 
enough I think has been said to show why Muhammad cannot 
be accepted by the West aseeven a particularly high type of 
humanity. The faith in Christ as the Son of God, some people 
hold to be waning ; but none will deny that belief in his humanity 
is on the increase. There was never a period in Christendom 
when the moral beauty of the character depicted in. the four Gos- 
pels commanded a deeper or more affectionate reverence. But 
imagine how the light would fade away from the lineaments of 
Jesus of Nazareth, if we knew on authority that could not be 
doubted that He had ordered His Disciples to fall upon Judas 
and murder him as a manifest traitor; that he had stood calmly 
by, an approving spectator, while two or three hundred Pharisees 
had been butchered in cold blood by his followers, and their wives 
_ and children reduced to slavery ; that while enforcing in His teach- 
ing the utmost purity even of thought, He had claimed for Himself, 
on the authority of a divine dispensation, unlimited license in act. 
Who in such a case would accept either Him or His teaching as the 
example of a godly life? Even Syed Ameer Ali must, 1 should 
thin, confess that no one would. I have no wish to “ vituperate the 
. benefactors of humanity” in the name of “Christian charity." 
But facts are stubborn things; I have instanced only a few 
of those which leave an indelible stain on the fair fame and moral 
grandeur of the,founder of Islam. 
The Basis of Religious Faith.—Passing now from the con- 
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sideration of Muhammad’s character, and accepting, for the sake 
of argument, that Syed Ameer Ali's conception of him is the true 
one, that he was really “one entire and perfect chrysolite,” the 
noblest, grandest and purest man that "ever lived in the tide, 
of times," and that the Koran is a work instinct throughout with 
wisdom and moral insight,—would even a general acknowledg- 
ment of these assertions constitute a sufficient basis for 
an enduring and progressive religious faith? We think not; 
and here it is that the Syed’s reasoning so completely breaks 
down. His own faith in Muhammad and the Koran is, we suspect, 
of a much more orthodox and thorough going character than appears 
in the present work. This “ criéical examination " is a concession 
to the spirit of modern rationalism ; an attempt to show that Islam 
also can endure and survive the most searching attacks of the 
(so called) “higher criticism.” But in his eagerness to show this, 
the Syed has forgotten to inquire what is the only possible basis 
of a religious faith, and whether Islam handled in the free spirit 
he recommends, does not become a system of no greater authority 
than the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, Auguste Comte, or any 
other speculative teacher, What is Religious Faith? Ic is preémi- 
nently a feeling which is kindled by and attaches itself to certain 
conceptions of the Deity, which it believes God Himself to have 
communicated-to men. It starts from the divine ground; the 
moment it can be shown that whateFaith has believed to be a reve- 
lation of God, was in fact nothing but the guesses at truth of a 
human intellect working according to the ordinary laws of thought, 
religious faith perishes. Belief then becomes a purely intellectual - 
matter, based exclusively upon the reason, not as in the case of reli- - 
gion ou the whole inner-man, intellectual, imaginative, and emo- 
tional. History establishes this. There is no religion that has greatly 
moved the world, which has not claimed the allegiance of mankind 
on this ground, that it had come down from God. Certainly Islam 
did. The Prophet, by the repeated and express declarations of the 
Koran was regarded as the special favourite of heaven. “ Verily ” 
says Muhammad, “God and his angels invoke blessings upon the 
Prophet.” And again, “Verily they that trouble God and Hig 
Apostle, God hath cursed them in this world, and in that which js 


we are told, “could not have been composed by any except God... . = 


unto you the book of the Koran distinguishing between good 
and evil; and they to whom we gave thé scripture know that ių 
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is sent down from the Lord with truth. Be not therefore one of 
those who doubt thereof.” And this awful character attaches not 
merely to the moral exhortations of the Koran, but to every part 


_. of it. It is throughout the pure and absolute expression of the 
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Divine Will. Here is indisputably a firm foundation for a 
religious faith of a kind. It silences argument and criticism. Of 
what avail is it to bring the reason to bear upon the enactments 
about marriage and divorce or to point out that women are thereby 
condemned to perpetual degradation? The Lord of the whole earth 
has declared that such are the correct relations between the sexes, 
with the alternative, if you do not like them, of being “broiled in 
hell fire.” Of what use is it to complain that the ceremonies of the 
Pilgrimage are meaningless and absurd, or that the reverence paid 
to the black stone is a disgraceful concession to the old idolatry 
of Arabia; there is the old answer, “God has ordained it thus 
and not otherwise ; if you perfer not to believe in the saving efficacy 
of these ceremonies, the other alternative is open to you,—you can 
be broiled in hell fire?” But, on the other hand, the Faithful 
would add, why think about the matter at all? Why trouble your 
head with things that are too high for you. Believe in God and 
His Prophet, and perform whatsoever they command you, and you 
become forthwith an heir of paradise, wherein are “agreeable 
and beauteous damsels, having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view." A faith of tbis kind cannot conduct men 
very far in the path of progress. Jt binds the whole of human 
life under the yoke of an iron necessity, and the present state of 
Islam is a convincing proof of its enervating and corrupting power. 
But to those who accept it, it speaks with a voice of authority ; 
it is a revelation of God communicated by God to men. Precisely 
the same kind of reasoning has always been applied to the Prophet 
himself. An orthodox Muhammadan would never think of weigh- 
ing him and his acts in the nice scales of a scrupulous conscience. 
He would think it impious to do so; whatever the Prophet did, 
becomes right ipso facto, whether it be the murder of a Medina 
Jew, or a scandalous intrigue with a Coptic slave girl, or tbe 
butchery in cold blood of a Jewish tribe. And if we grant his 
premisses, his conclusions are undoubtedly right. If God and his 
angels invoke blessings on the Prophet, what is man that he should 
presume to sit in judgment upon the actions of such an exalted 
being? But Muhammadanism‘handled as Syed Ameer Ali would 
have us treat it, vanishes away like morning mist until nothing re- 
mains, The pilgrimage to Mecca, the five daily prayers, the laws 
about slavery, marriage and divorce, so soon as they cease to be re- 
garded as divine ordinances, lose all their binding force. The wild 
Jewish legends avd old Arabic traditions which so plentifully en- 
cumber the pages of the Koran, and make it such weary reading to 
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the Western mind, would have to be carefully excised as, in the 
West at least, their retention would certainly give occasion for the 
irreverent to blaspheme. ‘The*revelations accorded to Muhammad. 
regarding Ayesha, and the Coptic slave and his other wives, would « 
also have to go. And in truth it is difficult to say what could 
be safely preserved, except the addresses setting forth the unity 
and majesty of God. But how changed: would even these be, if 
men were asked to receive them, not as a voice proceeding out 
-of the clouds and darkness that shroud the splendour of God, but 
merely as the speculative opinions of an untutored Arab poet. 
* À mere opinion" the Koran tells us, “attaineth uot unto any 
truth.” When therefore Syed Ameer Ali speaks of “the grand 
destiny which the religion of Muhammad has yet to fulfil in the 
world”— which wesuppose means the conversionof the West— 
we wish he bad been somewhat more explicit. The only con-~— 
ceivable reason for which the West would become Muhammadan, 
would be that Islam was a Revelation from God. Is the Korun then. 
the word of God; and if so, where is the proof of it? If on the 
other hand it be not the word of God in the orthodox sense (and 
the Syed speaks of it throughout as the composition of Muhammad), 
it lacks the one element of persuasion which alone could have the 
power to convert a Christian iuto a Muhammadan. It does not 
and cannot speak with authority. And this remark brings me to 
what is more immediately the subject of my essay—CHRISTEN- 
DOM and ISLAM. Syed Ameer Al» has of course a good deal to 
say on this point, and it is needless to add, that under his handling, 
both Christ and Christianity come out very small indeed. All the 
little good that there is in the world has, according to him, flowed 
from Islam, and by far the larger part of the evil from 
Christianity. The greatest calamity it appears that ever happen- 
ed to Europe was the terrible defeat of the Arabs at the battle 
of Tours, and the repulse of the Muhammadans when they besieg- 
ed Constantinople for the first time. Had these events turned 
out otherwise, Europe would have become Muhammadan, arts and 
literature would have been aecelerated seven hundred years, and 
there would have been no religious wars, or religious persecutions. 
Spainin particular would "not have become the intellectual desert 
it now is, bereft of the glories of centuries ;" and * the reformation 
of the Christian Church would bave been accomplished centuries 
earlier" “Islam,” it appears, “introduced into the modern 
world civilisation, philosophy, the arts and the sciences: every. 
thing that ennobles the heart and elevates the mind." From 
all which ib is also plainly apparent that the Syed can, when it 
pleases him, write very pure and perfect nonsense. Christ he 
considers as far inferior to Muhammad both in the purity and 
‘grandeur of his, life and teachings, and in the work He has accom- 
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plished. But precisely as he has totally misconceived the 

spring and motive power from whence the religion of Muhammad 

drew its terrible aggressive force; and also when that force was 

, Spent, the ner veles, unprogressive apathy under which the regions 

w^ of Islam are at this moment every where rotting into utter "bat- 

barism ; so also has he failed to understand what Christianity 1s. 

He talks of Christ throughout as the Prophet of Nazareth; this, 

of course, is only natural; but he seems to have, no perception 

that had Christians deemed him to be only such, there would have 

been no Christendom, Men and women did not submit to the 

axe and the stake for a Jewish prophet, but for an inearnate God 

who had overcome death and brought light and immortality into 

the world. Religious faith, in this as iu all other instances, was 

awakened and sustained by a revelation (real or supposed, 

it matters not) direct from God and made by God. When men speak 

e of the belief in Christianity as being on the wane, they mean that 

men are beginning to regard Christ simply as a prophet or teacher, 

and not as a divine being who, in revealing the secrets beyond 

the grave, spoke of that which He kuew from personal ex- 
perience. 

A rational, enduring and progressive religious faith must possess 
both an objective and subjective foundation. Subjectively it must 
meet aud respond to the spiritual needs and aspirations of hu- 
manity ; objectively it must be laid on a firm basis of historical fact. 
All religions, except one, have broken down on either the one side 
or the other ; and most comifionly on both. It is natural that en- 
.thusiastic Muliammadans, like Syed Ameer Ali, should speak of 

/ Aslam as still having a great destiny to fulfil; and it is p 
* that at some remote day, the decaying body of Islam may shake 
its limbs together under some fierce impulse of enthusiasm, and 
huring them en masse on Europe, seek to recover, at the sword's 
point, the burning zeal and invincible force of its prime, Writers 
like Mr. Palgrave and others declare that the old fire is gradually 
awakening within the soul of Muhammadanism, and that Christen- 
dom may again have to repeat, in veritable earnest, the prayer to 
be delivered from “Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics.” We utter- 
ly disbelieve these gloomy prognostications ; but this at any rate 
is not “the grand destiny " which Syed Ameer Ali foresees in tlie 
future. Islam in his eyes is to become a grand regenerating 
Power, which is to embrace the Western world, not less than the 
East within the range of its influence. It is difficult to believe 
A^. that even a devout Muhammadan, who has been in Europe, should 

cherish with any degree of conviction so chimerical a dream as this, 

There is about as much chance of the old Pagan mythology being 

restored, and of sacrifices being offered up to Apollo and Minerva, 
The question would never get so far as to be debated. The sink- 
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ing down of the West into a condition of utter scepticism and. 
religious indifference is just conceivable; the substitution of 
Muhammad for Christ is palpably ridiculous, The claims of only... 
oue faith, as a revelation from God, are yet held as matter ^ 
worthy of debate, and that faith 1s Christianity. That the faith 
-in Christ will eventually emerge from its present fiery trials more 
deeply rooted in the hearts and consciences of men, is my firm 
conviction. The present questioning and debating, which seems 
to many to be cutting out the very heart of it, are, in my opinion, 
only cutting away certain excrescences aud outer coverings, which 
have hindered its full beauty and significance from appearing to 
the world. They are driving the Defenders of the Faith to seek 
for a foundation laid, so to speak, deep in the nature and life of 
man, which must therefore be as enduring as humanity it- 
sclf Unproveable assertions about miracles, inspiration, the 
authority of the church, and the like—assertions about which it is 
impossible to argue except in a circle—are becoming less and less 
frequent every day. Christ established his divinity by performing 
miracles. Yes, but how do you know that he did actually perform 
these miracles ? Because the Bible says so. Yes, but how do you 
know that the Bible speaks truth in this matter? Because it 
is a divinely inspired book and therefore infallible. Yes, but how 
do you know it is divinely inspired? To this there is no response, 
except because the Bible is true, or because’ the Church says so, 
which only removes the difficulty a step further back. For if we 
ask whence the Church derived this authority, we must be told 
from Christ, and then the old weary round of question and answer , 
must be trod again until we are brought round to our first. starting 
point. Modern criticism has then done us the service to make 
this singular method of proving a position increasingly impos- 
sible, It has compelled the thoughtful Christian to seek for 
some more rational ground of faith than the argumentum in 
circulo. And it is not difficult to find. 

The idea of a special Revelation accorded to the Jewish people 
is distasteful to Modern Thought (misled it must be admitted by 
orthodox Theology), because it seems to involve a perpetual 
miracle Modern Thought sees clearly enough that the Jews, their 
Leaders, Kings and Prophets, were men of like passions with 
ourselves, liable to the same errors, subject to the same infirmi- 
ties, and they ask what reason is there to suppose that these Psalms 
and Prophecies of theirs were produced by auy miraculous process 
peculiar to themselves. They are quite right as Christendom is 
beginning to discover, There was nothing miraculous in the pro- 
duction of the Jewish writings—not “miraculous,” that is in the 
modern scientific application of the term—no breach or infraction 
of the Order of Nature, Assuming that there is a God, He must 
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covern the world either in this way or in that or some other. 
Assuming that He had determined to make known to men the 
method of His moral government, and selected as His agents for 
this purpose a particular people, and opened their minds to re- 
ceive this knowledge, there would be no breach in the laws of 
nature— nothing in any way more miraculous in the Jews’ possess- 
ing this particular knowledge, than in any man or nation possess- 
ing any gifts or powers whatsoever which are not possessed 
equally by the whole human race. The question resolves itself 
into one of simple historical fact. Did the Jew possess this know- 
ledge or did he not? We can gee at a glance that the present 
advanced state of the Western world is not due to Jewish influen- 
ces alone. ‘The education of a world is a work many-sided ; aud 
there are vast regions of human activity which never came within 
the cognizance of the Jew. Man would be infinitely poorer than 
he is, if the gifts of Philosophy, Poetry, and Art had not been 
lavished upon the Greek, orif the capacity for government, aud 
the sense of the majesty of Law bad been withheld from the 
Roman, They all were divine gifts which have helped powerfully 
to “build up the being that we are.” But it is manifest, from 
their whole history, that neither Greek nor Roman ever attained to 
a living and lasting conviction of a One God ruling the earth in 
righteousness, or as Mr. Arnold,would prefer to put it of “an 
enduring Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” 
The utter corruption that o¥ertook their schemes of life is due 
to the lack of this conviction ; and not only so, but wherever and 
at whatever time we examine the story of men, we find that 
nations have decayed and fallen back into barbarism just as they 
have ceased to believe in an “enduring power not themselves, 
that makes for righteousness." 

This essential element then, in the growth of humanity, has been 
supplied by the Jew; insomuch that could we sever from the 
structure of Modern Thought all that it has derived from Jewish 
sources, the very belief in this ‘enduring power” would perish 
from among us. Thisis both illustrated and confirmed by the 
“remarkable fact that where the literature of the Jews has not 
penetrated, the belief, as a practical guide to conduct, never has 
existed and does not do so at the present time. It is manifest, 
moreover, that the experiences of life do not suggest it asa matter 
of course ; otherwise 1t would have been the common heritage of 
Assyrian, Chaldeean, Greek, and Roman. Whence, then, had the 
Jew this knowledge which none of the nations of antiquity pos- 
sessed—to the clear and perfect apprehension of which the Jew 
himself could ngver attain—and yet to forget which has been, as 
all history shews, the death knell of empires and dominions, 
the sure and certain precursor of utter decay, Is there any 
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answer possible, any answer conceivable except that the Jew was 
taught it by God? The estheticism of the Greek, the practical 
akility of the Roman, the mora insight of the Jew, are all His 


gifts ; but the last involves of necessity a clearer and more direct- 


perception of the mind of the Giver. "The first two are as though 
we should guess at a man's character through the medium of 
his works; the last as though we should know his character 
by direct contact with the man himself. In what way could 
it be expressed better or more truly than as a Revelation or Disco- 
very of God? And so also with regard to the Incarnation. There 
is nothing miraculous, no infraction of the Order of Nature, in the 
statement that the Word of Ged took flesh and dwelt among men. 
Spring and Summer, Áutumn and Winter were not thereby dis- 
arranged ; all things in heaven and earth went on as they had done 
from the beginning ; only God who had been partially manifested 


t 


again and again in all the good and great men who had ever lived, ^ 


revealed Himself fully in the form of a man. The Word of God 
who had been the light of every man who had come into the world 
was then made known in the fullness of His perfection. The point 
at issue is not a question as to the possibility of the miraculous, 
but one of simple historical fact. Can Christianity be aecouuted 
for in any other way? For if the New Testament History be true, 
the Incarnation, so far from being an infraction, must be a part of 
the Universal Order. Here, thew, is that which modern criticism 
has effected for the faith in Christ. Hitherto we have been expected 
to swallow it, so to speak, in a lump ‘and undigested, in virtue of 
a number of miraculous sanctions—miracles, inspiration, Church 
authority—which were supposed to act as a fence putting it quite 
out of the reach of irreverent criticism, But now, at length, it has 
been discovered that the fences derive all their strength from that 
which they are supposed to defend. They may be true, if Chris- 
tianity be true ; but they cannot be assumed to be true, and then 
used as arguments to prove the truth of Christianity. The very 
foundations of the Faith are now being assailed, and this I say is an 
advantage, because in no other way could the indestructibility of 
those foundations be adequately made known. The discussion has, 
passed into the arena of facts. What has Christ done for mankind? 
Can generation after generation be led into an ever higher life, 
and fuller development, while their mental food from childhood 
is a gross and palpable falsehood? Do we find this progress in 
lands where Christianity has not been known? Does such progress 
generally accompany truth or falsehood? Such questions as these 
every one will perceive, cannot be pushed aside offhand by an 


a priori assertion that miracles are impossible and therefore 


Christianity must be a delusion. . l 
The next great change that is being gradually effected by Modern 
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Thought is a right estimation of the evidential value of the miracu- 
lous. Until within the last forty years, miracles constituted the very 
__cornerstone of the Christian Faitlf, with two almost equally disas- 
e^ trous results. If from any cause whatsoever any one became convinc- 
ed that miracles were impossible, the whole fabric of Christianity, 
so far as he was conéerned, came down with a run. During the 
eighteenth century this kind of scepticism abounded, andit could 
not well have been otherwise. Miracles proving Christianity, it was 
impossible that Christianity should render miracles authentic ; the 
evidence of their possibility must be sought for elsewhere; and 
especially by an examination of the regular order of Nature. Now 
the recognised definition of a miracle was a break in the order of 
Nature ; of course therefore such an examination per se could conduct 
to no other result than to an utter disbelief in the miraculous, and this 
c feeling, we see, manifested in the Deismof that|day, But even to those 
who experienced no difficulty in accepting the miracles of the Bible 
-as historical facts, the undue prominence given to them had the . 
effect of shutting out from their perceptions the moral beauty 
of Christ's teaching. Dreadful scholastic definitions of “ Atone- 
ment,” of “ Justification,’ of * Original Sin " were accepted without 
hesitation, without an inquiry whether they did not outrage all 

| the moral instincts of man. What matter ifthey did? God had 
manifested His omnipotence by a variety of wonderful and 
tremendous achievements, and the duty of weak humanity was not 
to argue and criticise, but to *hear and obey. But Modern Thought 
has wrought here a great and most beneficial change. It has driven 
Theology to see that men cannot be policed and bullied into Chris- 
tianity. It is the love of God, and not His power, which will alone 
avail to regenerate the world. Looking at the Bible records and 
the history of Christendom under this new light, the miraculous 
at once passes into that subordinate position befitting it. We 
found above that a special Revelation of God having been granted 
to the Jews is established by the fact that they actually did poss- 
ess this intuition. The Jewish Psalmists and Prophets, and iu a 
less degree the entire nation, were inspired and bound together 
by this awful and abiding consciousness af God in a wholly unique 
and exceptional manner. Butin all other respects they were made 
of precisely the same clay as ordinary humanity, subject to the 
same errors and infirmities, and liable to the same intellectual 
delusions. Consequently if we cut out, as pure legend, the entire 

| miraculous element from the histories of the Old Testament ; the 
“ God-consciousness " (as the Germans would term it) which is 
he important fact for us, would remain as true and significant 
as ever, For this last is a fact guaranteed to us by the actual 
present preservation of poems and prophesies whence it speaks forth 
in every line ; the (so-called) * miracles”: are merely the means 
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whereby the-Jews believed themselves to have attained that 
knowledge—a point on which they might easily have been mis- 
taken. Putan analogous case. , A man has come to the knowledge 
of a certain fact, which he can state clearly and accurately; « 
and whiéh is capable of being verified ; but when pressed to give ` 
an account of the process whereby he grasped this fact, he gives 
one which is manifestly vague and erroneous. Does this invalidate 
the fact? Assuredly not, for that as we have said is capable of 
being verified independently. It only shows that the man does 
know the one thing, but does not know the other. The moment 
a man apprehends this distinction and all the consequences that 
flow from it, the miraculous portions of the Old Testament become 
so many statements of fact asserted by old historians, the examina- 
_ tion of which he is ready to undertake in the same dispassionate 
frame of mind as of similar statements in Herodotus. But what 
then is the attitude of mind which a thoughtful man should 
assume regarding the miracles of the Old Testament? Are 
"they facts, or are they only myths? The question is one 
which cannot be answered offhand: which will be answered in 
different ways by different people. I will try to explain my own 
position. 

The consciousness in the Jew that God was about his path, 
and about his bed, and spying out all his ways, had the in- 
evitable result of making him either apprehend—or imagine that 
he did so—the direct interposition of the Almighty in everything 
that befel him. It is plain that a habit of mind like this, in a rude 
untutored age that had never learned to interrogate Nature, was the 
exact soil on which a crop of miracles would be sown and fructify 
in almost unlimited abundance. Legends would grow up plentifully 
and be easily accepted which told of any striking illustration of God’s 
especial favour for his chosen people ; and there are many stories re- 
corded in the Old Testament which, to my thinking, manifestly bear 
this legendary character. The passage of the Israelites into Canaan, 
dryshod over the Jordan; the fall of the walls of Jericho ; the 
miraculous feats recorded of the prophet Elisha, seem to me to be 
stories of this kind. The staying of the sun and moon was, I 
fancy, originally intended as nothing but a poetical fancy ; it was 
converted into concrete fact in the transfer from the Book of Jas- 
her to that of Joshua. But there are other stories in the Old 
Testament which are records of facts that actually happened, and 
only interpreted in à manner alien to modern thought. A miracle 
it must be remembered in the mind ofa Jew, was not an infrac- 
tion of one of our (so-called) laws of Nature. He knew nothing 
about these; it wassimply a sign of God's presence—that is, i” 
was addressed to the mind and not the eye bf the beholdei 
Its significance resided in its subjective power.over the soul 
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Take by way of illustration the sign of the Burning Bush. 
Modern Thought reading this story at once exclaims, “ This is ab- 
-Surd; the property of fire is to Burnand consume whatever it 
~ touches ; what therefore Moses beheld could not have been a bash 
actually on fire, but an optical delusion.” Granted. But why 
should not God employ an optical delusion as the means of producing 
a conviction of His presence? “Abu Ali al-Fudail, a celebrated 
as |tic and one of the men of the path drew his origin,” we are 
t | by the Arabic biographer, Ibn Khallikau, “ from a family of 
the tribe of Tamim, which had settled at TAlAkan. He commenced 
his life as a highway robber and .intercepted travellers on the 
road from Abiward to Sarakhs, but his conversion was opereted 
by the following circumstance, As he was climbing over a wall 
to-see a girl whom he loved, he heard a voice pronounce shis 
e— verse of the Koran, ‘Is not the time yet come to those who 
believe that their hearts should humbly submit to the admont- 
tion of God?’ (Sura 57 v. 15). On this he exclaimed, * O Lord 
that time is come! He then went away from the place and 
the approach of night induced him to repair for shelter to a rain- 
ed edifice. He there found a band of travellers, one of whom said 
to the others, ‘ Let us set out,’ but another answered, ‘Let us 
rather wait till daylight, for al-Fudail is on the road and will stop 
us. Al-Fudail then turned his, heart to God, and assured them 
they had nothing to fear. He ranked amongst the greatess of 
saints.” The verse of the Aran which thus converted, as if. by 
magie, a robber into a saint--can it be described in any way so 
truly, so accurately as that it was to him a sign of God's presence ? 
The bright light which shone round about Saul as he journeyed 
towards Damascus may or may not have been a miracle in the mo- 
dern signification of the term; it is impossible to say whether it 
was or not, and it is utterly unimportant. It was to the future 
apostle, a sign of God's presence ; and as such it became the turn- 
ing polut of his career, and one of the mightiest and most far reach- 
ing events that are to be found in the entire history of Christen- 
dom. The sign of the burning bush is au exactly analagous iu- 
stance, The exile a his own people, brooding over their wrongs 
and sufferings in the silence and solitude of the “desert, must often 
have re-called the promises made to Abraham, The future Found- 
er of a nation, rich in all the learning of the Egyptians, endcwed 
with strength and courage and wisdom, must often have had 
within him an eager desire to lead forth his down-trodden fel!ows 
to the Promised Land. Could it be possible that God might have 
predestined him for the accomplishment of this glorious task? 
‘If so, He would syrely vouchsafe him some sign of His pressnce 
and aid? His thought appears to meet with a respovse. He sees 
the bush that burns with fire and is not consumed ; he heers a 
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voice commanding him to undertake, in full assurance of success, 
the mighty work he had been brooding over. Of what importance 
is it to us to guage the eaact scientific value of this vision, What 
matter whether the burning bush were an objective fact, or simply 
a subjective and purely personal experience. Moses, we may rest 
assured, did not weigh such nice points; he accepted it as a 
sign of God's presence; and the result proved him to be right. 
Had Moses failed in his endeavour ; or had he never attempted the 
deliverance of his people, the vision of the burning bush would 
have been to us an optical delusion and nothing more. But when 
we know it to have been a critical epoch in the history of the 
world—an event fraught with illimitable consequences—it becomes, 
not the less an optical delusion—if we are bound to translate 
the language of the Bible into the scientific jargon of the day— 
but one sent for a particular end, informed with a divine purpose, 
serving and intended to serve as a sign of God’s presence. The 
ten plagues of Egypt, the passage across the Red Sea, the three 
days of pestilence that humbled the pride of King David, were all 
miracles which would be much better described as “signs of God’s 
presence.” Probably all three, and certainly the last two were 
due to purely natural causes, but not the less God made use of 
purely natural phenomena to work out great moralends. And 
does He not continue to do so stall? Have not war and famine 
and pestilence, and tremendous natural catastrophes been accept- 
ed in all ages and by all nations as tite signs of God's anger, re-call- 
ing humanity to a sense of the duties laid upon them? Do not 
peace and plenty, exactly as of old, make us feel that there is one 1 
who “sendeth rain and fruitful seasons filling our hearts with Joy . 
and gladness?” They are signs of God's presence to us; they were 
nothing more to the Jews. 

The Jew knew nothing abont secondary causes; he drew no 
distinction between the natural and the miraculous; God with 
him was allinall. God it was who came walking upon tbe 
wings of the wind; who covered himself with light as it were, 
with a garment, and stretched out the havens like a curtain. God 
it was who had made the world so fast that it could not be moved 
who sent the rain and the thunder, the storm and the sunshine. 
And hence the sign of the. Burning Bush, which led to his 
deliverance from Egypt, was also a sign of His presence; the 
plagues which humbled the haughtiness of Pharaoh, the storm 
that destroyed his army in the waters of the Red Sea, were alike, 
the work of God. If you had asked him whether they were 
brought about by natural or supernatural causes, le would have 
attached no meaning whatever to such an igquiry. God had 
delivered his peop!e, that wasallhe knew. God had stretched 
forth his arm over the river of Egypt, and the waters had become 
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as blood; God had “caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind and made the sea, dry land ;" but the terms “ natural ’ 
and- “miraculous” belong to a* jargon which had not then 
come into existence. It was the fact of deliverance that impress- 
ed the Jew; not the physical conditions under which it was 
accomplished. There is, I admit, a considerable quantity of 
legendary matter in the Old Testament which cannot be made 
subject to this principle. For example, it seems to me impossible 
to regard the dialogue between Balaam and his ass 
otherwise than as a myth pure and simple; not only is it utterly 
incredible, but it is meaningless and irrelevant, a manifest inter- 
polation which destroys the continuity of the story. Other inci- 
dents such as in the contest of Elijah with the priests of Baal the 
fire that came down from heaven and consumed the sacrifice, are 
either pure miracles or pure myths; they cannot be explained 
away as' merely natural phenomena, interpreted after a manner 
peeular to the Jews, Their authenticity or otherwise will de- 
pend very much on the frame of mind which a critic brings to 
their examination. But here too, in order to correctly estimate 
their significance, we must bear in mind that they are parts of a 
whole—ineidents in a grand national drama, gradually unfolded 
from the call of Abraham to the return from the Captivity. 
During all this long period we age witnesses, so to speak, of the 
history of an idea—the idea of a One God ruling the earth in 
righteousness; gradually detaching itself from polytheistic and an- 
thropomorphie elements, until it acquires an undisputed ascendancy 
over the Jewish mind. This itis which gives its special unity to 
the Old Testament writings. They may be read as a grand epic 
poem which recounts the long contest between the many gods and 
the One—Isis and Dagon and Bel and Ashtareth and Moloch, 
against the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob—resulting in 
the ultimate victory of the One. What judgment we pass on the 
objective reality of the incidents of this tremendous contest will 
depend mainly upon the judgment we have come to regarding 
the objective reality of the contest itself. Was it an actual verit- 
able struggle between spiritual powers of good and evil, or only a 
shadow-fight projected from the too active imagination of the 
Jew? Ifthe last, then we may be certain fire never came down 
from heaven at the bidding of Elijah. But if Elijah was in word 
and in fact, the servart of a Living God, the story ceases at 
leastto be incredible on a priori grounds, The questions then 
to be asked are—1, Does the story, as related, bear the im- 
press of veracity? 2, Was the end to be obtained sufücient- 
ly great to justify the means? From my stand-point both 
R would be answered in the affirmative. The history of the 
ews too, it must be remembered, commences with the call of 
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Abraham, and not with the story of the Fall. But commencing 
from that point, I think that with the aid of this simple principle— 
that a miracle to the Jew was not a breach in the Order of 
Nature, of which he knew nothing whatever, but “a sign of God’s N 
presence" to be tested by its effects upon the mind—the “ mira- 
culous” difficulties of the Old Testament may nearly all be sur- 
mounted without questioning the veracity of the writers or destroy- 
ing the moral significance of “the sign." Itis manifestly absurd 
to expect that a Jew of that period will record and describe na- 
tural or other extraordinary phenomena with the scientific caution 
and precision of a Huxley or a Tyndall. 

‘So much on “the miraculous” as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. But it is clear that the miracles of Christ cannot be treat- 
ed in the same manner; either they were objective realities or 
they were nothing at all. What then, in the face of Modern 
Thought, is the position wẹ must take up here. On this subject, . 
the first point worth noting, as 1t seems to me, is that none of the 
acts recorded of Christ are of that nature that if accomplished, they 
would need the whole solar system to be thrown out of gear. 
They are mostly acts of healing which derive their miraculous 
character not from their inherent impossibility, but from the absence 
of secondary agencies in effecting them. The feeding of the five 
thousand, the raising of Lazarus, and the Resurrection, do not come 
under this category ; but these likewise are, if we may use the ex- 
pression, detached events having no fas-reaching ties with the whole 
system of things as would have been the case, had Joshua really 
stayed the motion of the sun and moon; or if the sun had really 
gone back fifteen degrees on the dial of Ahaz. They do not disorga-. \ 
nise nature ; they work no consequences outside of themselves ; they 
only contradict experience. Of course they, as well as all things else 
recorded of Him, are utterly incredible if Christ was only a man ; 
but if the Lord of all life, physical and mental, was to be revealed, 
to the world; if the consciousness of Immortality was to be. 
impressed upon men, they become the most natural and fitting 
means for accomplishing those ends. Now, no one acquainted with 
the Epistles of the New Testament would be hardy enough to assert." 
that the early Churches adopted Christ as their ever present 
though invisible head, knowing Him to be nothing but a man. 
St. Paul writing to the Romans says that he is entrusted with “a 
Gospel of God concerning His Son, Jesus Christ, who was. made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, and declared to be 
the Son of God with power by the Resurrection of His dead fi 
limbs;" and this mode of regarding Christ is common to all the 
Epistles. They establish the fact that from the very birth of. 
Christendom, Jesus of Nazareth was regarded ‘as the manifes- 

tation of God in a human form, and that the proof of this.rested. 
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upon the belief in His Resurrection from the dead. And if we 
look along the whole history of Christendom, we shall find it one 


unbroken testimony to St. Paul’s*assertion that “if Christ be not 
æ risen from the dead, then is our preaching vain and your faith is 
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also vain." Theethics of Jesus of Nazareth, apart from this belief in 
His divinity, would have availed nothing; menand women clung with 
invincible faith, not to a moral teacher, but to the incarnate Son 
of God who had entered into the state of death, had grappled 
with that—the universal irresistible enemy of man—and had over- 
come it. They could endure the worst which tyrants and persecu- 
tors could inflict on them because, since the entrance of Christ into 
the state of death, and His Resurrection thence, there no longer 
stretched beyond the margin of the grave a dim land peopled with 
strange and fearful shapes, but “a heaven from which there came 


—-ánd could come nothing but light and blessing to the earth.” ‘The 


miracle of the Resurrection may then be said to be the cardinal 
fact, the very corner-stone of Christianity. If the evidence breaks 
down here, no internal beauty, no adaptibility to the moral needs 
of Humanity, can preserve the faith once delivered to the Apostles 
from being treated as an imposture or delusion. ‘They erected 
it on this foundation, and ifthat be removed, the superstructure 
necessarily tumbles into ruin, On the other hand if this fact 
can be estab’ shed on a firm and solid basis, even a professed 
sceptice wou. have little reluctance in receiving as objective truths 
the other miracles recorded iuethe Gospels, 

The relation in which the Epistles stand to the Gospels is often 
unwittingly overlooked, and long trains of argument are built up due 
mainly to this omission. The Gospels are handled as if they had 
built up the early Christian Churches, and the Epistles had come 
after them, The exact opposite is the truth, The Epistles are 
specially valuable as giving usina form altogether beyond suspicion 
the fundamental beliefs of nascent Christendom, almost immediately 
after the death of Christ. The incidental notices of Jesus scattered 
through them arein perfect harmony with the portrait drawn for 
us in the Four Gospels ; the great salient facts of Christ’s life and 
death are, nearly all of them referred: to in language devoid of am- 
biguity ; and Gospels and Epistles, so far as they cover the same 
ground, illustrate and confirm, but never contradict each other’s 
statements. The Gospels again, whether historical or not, are mani- 
festly the work of earnest seekers after truth. , None but men who 


p__ felt to the uttermost the beauty of holiness and charity and strove 


‘to manifest it forth in their own lives, could have delineated “the 


Saviour ” of the Evangelists—a fact altogether incompatible with 
at least wilful imposture. In truth, even in the presént. age of 
scepticism and criticism, their narratives would be credited with- 
out hesitation, but for the intermingling of “the miraculous,” | 
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But if it can be shown that the most stupendous miracle of all 
récorded by them is testified by an abundance and variety of 
evidence, which can rarely bè accumulated round any historical 7 
fast, then æ fortiori the lesser miracles become stripped of their \ 
incredibility. If we can accept the Resurrection, with as much 
assurance of certainty, say, as the Battle of Waterloo, we should 
have no difficulty in believing the miracles of healing, the casting 

. out of devils, and the like. 

We find, then, that immediately after the death of an obscure 
Galilean preacher; a society rose up in the heart of the Roman 
Einpire claiming Him as their divine though invisible Head, and 
appealing in confirmation to the fact of His Resurrection. This 
Society, unlike those nurtured upon ordinary superstitions, does 
not become a gloomy intractable fanaticism which merely iu NN 
without purifying the world in which it exists. Without, materia 
force, it simply wins its way by the persuasive power of a high 
ideal presented before the minds of men. From the evidence 
of its literature wefind that among its first and most devoted 
adherents were men of profound thought, and the most beautiful 
and elevated spiritual capacities. They rank to this day as among 
the greatest moral teachers of all ages. .We find that this belief 
in a Resurrection nerves slaves and weak women to endure with- 
out flinching the most terrible, tortures ; and we see finally that 
during a period of eighteen centuries, it has reigned with increas- 
ing power over the minds of men, but acting throughout as an 
incentive to all progress. ‘The first thing, then, I would ask: Is 
there anything akin to this in the history of the world? Do 
false superstitions lead to these admirable consequences? Iu 
the case of broken down religions can we not, with ease, disengage 
the good from the bad? Do we not all say that that which led 
men to higher levels of life was good—that which tended to lower 
and corrupt them, was bad? And is it not the merest truism to say 
that the one was good because it had truth in it, and the other 
bad because it had not? Without this belief in a Resurrection 
the very foundation and vital sap of Christendom would have been 
lacking—Does it accord then with human nature to believe that it’ 
puts forth its loveliest blossoms, and yields its choicest fruits when 
fed upon a lie? . | 

* But the actual accounts of the Resurrection "—say some— 
“How are we to believe these? The details differ so much from 
each other that any attempt to reconcile them. is futile.” What |. 
of that? We do not disbelieve the fact of the Battle of Water- 
loo because there are utterly hopeless discrepancies in French, 
English, and Prussian accounts of it. They are all at one as to 
a great battle having been fought, and that is sufficient to estab. 
lish the. central fact. Nay, in this matter of the Resurrection, 
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the discordant accounts given in the Four Gospels immeasurably 
strengthen the evidence for the event itself. Had they agreed in 


every particular, the result would certainly have been deemed a 


a 


concerted forgery, The four accounts as we have them, are utterly 
free from a suspicion of collusion; and show, therefore, that the 
belief was universal in the early Church. lt was only natural 
and indeed inevitable that in the widely scattered early Churches, 
where the means of intercommunication were scanty and difficult, 
there should be differences of detail in the collatera circumstances 
that attended the great central fact; but they cannot invalidate 
that—rather as I have already said, they multiply the evidence in 
proof of it. . 

This belief, then, in the first instance must have been propsga- 
ted by the Apostles. lf not the statement of a fact, it must have 


&- been either a conscious imposture or a mere delusion of the ima- 
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gination. The theory of “conscious imposture " may be dismissed 
without discussion. All reasonable critics are agreed that conscious 
liars could not have laid the foundations of Christianity. There 
remains, then, that of an “imaginative delusion.” Nothing that I 
can say is likely to detach any one from this theory who has 
already embraced it. There is a credulity of scepticism which 
is not less irrational than the credulity of superstition ; but I will 
point out the huge weight of probability that tells against it. 
Even an imaginative delusion must spring from some root; and 
in the present case it could*have been only one of two. The 
Prophet of Nazareth may have been a man precisely as the Four 


; Gospels have depicted, asserting himself to be the long promised 


Messiah of the seed of Abraham in whom all the generations of 
the world were to be-blessed, exhibiting at once His power over 
the world and His love towards mankind by a series of redemp- 
tive acts—triumphs over disease and misery and sin—informing 
the minds of those who heard Him with a new moral life; pre- 
dicting His death upon the cross, but declaring at the same time 
that this—His seeming defeat—would really be the commencement 
of His conquest over the powers of the world ; that on the third 
day He would rise from the grave, and that from that hour, a 
Spirit would proceed from Him, which slowly but surely would 
penetrate the obdurate heart of man, and make a new heaven 
aud a new earth. The fierce, capricious and lustful deities of thc 
old Pagan mythologies would be re-placed by One who out of His 


. tender love towards mankind suffered death upon the cross; the 


' principle of self-love would be re-placed by that of self-sacrifice ; 


the worship of power by that of love. If the Prophet were really 
aman such as thjs, then, the belief in His Resurrection might, 
perhaps, have been the imagination only of loving minds; but 
then it is manifest also that in such a case it would have been 
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such a perfectly natural and even inevitable sequence to his fore- 
going life that a very slight amount of evidence—far less than is 
preserved in the annals of the early churches— would suffic 

to transfer it from the sphere of the imagination to that of history. "« 
But those who reject the credibility of the Resurrection do so on the 
apriori impossibility of miracles, and they reject along with it all 
ihe miracles recorded in the Gospels from beginning to end. In 
their eyes Christ is merely a moral teacher, who was executed as a 
ériminal; and the halo of divinity which is cast around Him in 
the new Testament Epistles not less than Gospels—they interpret 
as the. affectionate yearnings of the heart investing the object of 
Love with all the attributes it would desire it to possess. Accord- 
ing to this theory, there was nothing in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth to justify the supposition that He would rise from the 
dead. The belief was due solely to the ton eager imagination of—- 
His disciples. Now, if there is one fact which comes out in 
the Gospels more.clearly than another, it is that the Apostles 
were totally destitute of imagination. They never rise ahove 
the level (intellectually) of ignorant Galilean fishermen. Their 
Master’s. mission, and His sublimest precepts are consistently 
translated by them into the most earthy and thoroughly 
material equivalents. They look forward to His becoming a 
great worldly potentate; they bghold themselves in anticipation 
the. chief favourites of an Oriental despot, and quarrel for the 
places to the right and left of His*hroue ; they are filled with’ 
sore dismay when He speaks of his ignominious end.; and are 
simply bewildered by the obscure hints that He will rise again. 
When He was arrested they all forsook Him and fled; when He was W 
dead they accepted it as the final crushing of their hopes; when 
told of His Resurrection, “ the words appeared to them as idle 
tales and they believed them not.". These men, it is plain, were 
altogether honest and truthful or they would not have left behind 
them such candid and unflattering portraits of themselves ; but 

no one will deny that they could not have possessed a single spark 

of Imagination. To credit them with having first imagined the 
story of the Resurrection, then believed iu it with sueb intensity ` 
of conviction as to undertake the enterprise of building up a world- 
wide Faith with this dream as its foundation ; and finally to have 
evolved at image of their Master so perfectly in harmony with 
this central tenet that we have the Four Gospels as the written 
record of their preaching, isa demand on human credulity which je 
only modern scepticism would have dared to make. It would, - 
if true, constitute a greater miracle than the Resurrection itself. 
Granted that Christ did rise, and that His spirit, did inform and 
elevate the minds of his disciples, and: the marvellous transform- 
ation that came over them is accounted for by an adequate cause, 
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Deny the Resurrection and Christianity becomes like a rootless 
stick planted in a waste of sand, which nevertheless becomés 
vaster, mightier, and more endurime, than all the trees of the 
forest. 

Few, however, of those who reject Christianity care to examine 
with any thoroughness the chain of historical evidence that kuits 
together the religion of Christendom. It is a task tedious and 
laborious in the extreme, and men prefer to believe upon trust 
that English theologians are profoundly ignorant, except Bishop 
Colenso to whom it has been given to destroy the Pentateuch 
utterly ; and that Germans, who—also upon trust—are credited with 
inexhaustible learning and an unerring critical acumen, have prov- 
ed the Bible to be myth from beginning to end.* Their alienation 
from Christianity is due to some statement of its leading doc- 
ines revolting to their moral sense, which has been impressed 
upon them when children, or enforced in later life with terrific 
threats by some injudicious preacher. Butin no department of 
theology have the enlightening and purifying influences of Modern 
Thought operated with more marvellous results than here; and 
it is in the great and thorough reformation which the dogmatic 
system of Christianity is under process of undergoing that I rest 
my faith in its permanent power over humanity. So long as the 
foundations of Christianity were sought for in something uot 
essentially moral—such, for example, as the power of God mani- 
fested in the achievement ef prodigies, or an Infallible spirit 
ventrloquising through the passive minds of Psalmists and Pro- 
phets—the moral contradictions involved in scholastic systems of 
theology were, as we have already said, held to be of comparatively 
small moment. Christianity was boldly held to be a set of com- 
mands from God proved by miracles, and enforced by frightful 
penalties ; if in the face of all this any one chose to reject it on the 
score that it offended against his conscience, that was his look 
out. He knew the consequences. We do not mean to say that any 
one ever did or ever could become a Christian driven thereto by 
a panic at the thought of hell fire. The extraordinary inconsis- 
tency of the mind enabled human beings in all ages to believe at 
one and the same time in the everlasting love of God, and 
His everlasting wrath against those who had sinned; just as num- 
bers of devout people have held slavery to be in exact harmony 
with the precepts of Christ. Buta time comes when men as 





* [n this connection I may, perhaps, lection of hints, but even as such it 
be permitted to refer to another arti- may suggest the line of inquiry which 
cle of mire published in this Review ought to be taken by any one exam- 
about nine months ago—“ The true ining the historical proofs of Chris- 
test of a Revelation.” It is only acol- tianity. 
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though by magic, awake up to a sense of the error that has so long 
been hidden from them, and then, hke Othello,— 
Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 478, 
Will ever medicine them to that sweet sleep a 
Which they owed yesterday. 

Such isit now. The fetters of scholastic theology have been 
broken ; the old dogmas so formal, precise and business-like, seem 
all at once to have collapsed, and it appears to bein any one's power 
to make the shifting cloud, ealled Christianity, assume what shape 
he pleases. So we find the authority of Christ appealed to to estab- 
lish every variety of Faith, front the infallibility of the Pope, away 
to the vaguest and most shadowy Theism; and people think às 
they listen to the Babel of tongues that the power of the Teacher 
of Nazareth must be passing away, not reflecting that this univét 
sal appeal to His authority 1s a conclusive testimony to the breadth 
oi His teaching and the depth to which it must have probed the 
human heart. The change that is passing over Christian theology 
is the putting of a living soul into the dead bones of dogma, the 
transforming of formal propositions iu divinity into the exhibition 
o? a Power actually and sensibly engaged in the redemption of 
Mankind from evil. A few paragraphs will suffice to shew this 
sufficiently for our purpose. 

The story of “the Fall" ag related in the second chapter 
' of Genesis has succumbed, or is fast doing so, under the assaults 

of scientific discovery and a more’ searching Biblical criticism. 
We know now that the appearance of man upon the earth 
ascends into an antiquity infinitely more remote than was q 
contemplated by the writer of this Eastern  Apologue; 
while the latest critical inquiries tend to establish that the 
story itself is of Babylonish origin, and appropriated by the 
Jews during the Captivity. Whether this be so or not, few 
people now-a-days think of quoting Adam and Eve and the talking 
serpent, as a proof of a primal fall or the need of an atonement. They 
have been driven to seek for its evidence, not in an Oriental 
parable of doubtful origin, but in the very nature of man; and 
there they find the story written in characters which those who run 
ray read, Is man in the state in which he ought to be? Or is it 
not the fact that the voice of conscience is continually reminding 
every one of us, that we are continually transgressing moral laws 
we are made to obey? Can man do the thing that he 
would? Or is not the experience of St. Paul, an universal one,— 
that to will is present with us, but the power to do that which we 
would is absent? Do not we all see in the innocent guileless faces of 
children, an image of what our minds should be ; ebut is it not a sad 
but incontrovertible truth that from the first moment of our birth 
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all the evil that has been done before us, weaves its meshes around us, 
and gradually drains us dry of that early purity and joyousness ? 
There are men, it is true, who fight against this universal enemy with 
“some measure of success ; they ascend to higher levels of existence 
than the crowd below ; but here again is not Pauls agonised en- 
treaty to be delivered “from the body of this death,” an universal 
experience? And are there not many more who become the wil- 
ling slaves of the evil influences about them, and steadily, as the 
saying is, “go to the bad”? Orif we take a larger outlook, does 
it not become daily more and more apparent that war and pesti- 
lence and famine, are the results of human selfishness, human 
ignorance, and human indolence? “Do not all the poverty, and 
wretchedness, and disease and filth abroad in the world, which we 
are so utterly powerless to remedy, shew that humanity has fallen 
ito an utterly chaotic and disorganised condition? Man cannot 
remedy or remove this vast accumulation of evil and error, for as 
we have just been compelled to admit, he is incapable of elevat- 
ing even his single self to his own ideal of what he should be. 
If he cannot effect this in a single instance, it is manifestly ab- 
surd to suppose that he will ever effect it for the world at large. 
Thus we are led to see that the Christian doctrine of a “ Fall of 
Man” does not in the smallest degree depend upon the story of 
Adam and Eve. It merely asserts a patent and terrible fact, that 
men have fallen into a wrong state, and lack the ability to bring 
themselves into a right one. e 

Out of this fact springs the need of an atonement,—in other 
words the need to be brought into harmony with the Creator. 
Here again, thanks to Modern Thought, we have nearly succeeded 
in getting rid of Shylock-like explanations of the Atonement— 
Jegal transactions with a wrathful God who must have His pound 
of flesh if not from this person .then from that—and have 
commenced to build upon the sure broad ground of human 
nature, It is, simply, a matter of fact, that, in all ages and 
among all people, the seemingly invincible power of evil has 
caused men, in a variety of ways, to regard it as a Divinity. 
Sometimes they have thought of it as a coequal principle with that 
of good ; sometimes they have called it Fate ; sometimes, as at the 
present day, the tendency is to regard man as only a cunningly 
contrived piece of mechanism which turns out what is called 
* good " or “evil” according to the manner of its inner construc- 
tion, It is plain that any one possessed by any of these beliefs, 
cannot enter heartily and confidently into the battle against evil, 
hether it be that within him or that in the world without. When- 
“Ser, as in India or the regions of Islam, the belief in Fatalism 
zomes general, Stagnation ensues ; followed at no distant interval 
by a constantly increasing moral and inteltectual imbecility. The 
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only possible method of escape is to bring man to a right under- 
standing of the order of things—in other words to set him 
at one with the Creator of the universe. Does God hate evil? 
Is He determined to eradicate it from His universe? Are mem, 
bound over to commit evil, whether they like it or not? Or is 
there a Power working on their side, strouger than the evil that is 
working out their destruction? To get at the right answers to these 
torturing doubts—in other words to know God—constitutes the 
doctrine or rather the fact of the Atonement. “God,” says St. Paul, 
“ was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself," —dispelling. 
that is, the false beliefs about Him, by the manifestation of His real 
character. I am not assertihg that He actually did so ; that can 
be decided only by an examination of the historical evidence ; I 
am only pointing out here that the leading doctrines of 
Christianity are based upon the deepest needs of human naturę, 
and perfectly harmonise with the teaching of conscience. 

From the doctrine of Atonement we pass naturally to that 
of Sacrifice. Here again, thanks to Modern Thought, we have 
shaken ourselves free from Medieval Theology with its dread- 
ful theories of a God who had made up His mind to destroy 
maukind, but forewent this amiable intention upon receiving 
an equivalent in the execution of his own sinless Son. We have 
goz rid, I say, of all this; and with no glamour before our eyes, 
have come straight to the New* Testament to find out what the 
life and death of Christ actually means, The professed object 
oi Christ's life and death was to work out the salvation of 
man in a two-fold manner—by the revelation of God in the ful- 
ness of His perfect Love, which constitutes what is known as 
the Doctrine of the Atonement—and by the illustration in His 
life and actions of the principle of conduct which ought to govern 
the relations of men with each other—in other words, the principle 
of self-sacrifice. It is à poor and mutilated conception of "salva- 
tion" which regards it as the future transfer of the fortunate 
recipient to some divine land flowing with milk and honey, and 
it runs counter to the direct declarations of Christ, “The King- 
dom, of God is within you.” “This is life eternal (i.e, salvation) 
to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.” 
Salvation constitutes a certain particular condition of mind ; when 
a man is brought into a right state, so that he obeys spontaneous- 
ly and without effort the voice of conscience enlightened by 
Christ, he is saved ; and just so far as any of us accomplish this, we 
enter into eternal life even here in this present world, "The law of 
conduct, Christ teaches both in word and act, whereby alone we E 
approximate to this “salvation of the soul,” is to sacrifice ourselv 
for the good of others; love is the strongest paver in the world, 
and through it alone can the families of men ever be united into 
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one. “I,” says Christ, “if I be lifted up will draw all men to me,” 
meaning that the crowning sacrifice, which shrank not from „the 
cruel death of the cross in its earnest zeal for the elevation of 
-uumaniiy, would speak to future ages with a voice of power that 
would penetrate the most obdurate heart. The death of Christ is 
not à means of averting from men the wrath of God, but the crown- 
ing illustration. of the Law of Love which alone has the power 
to deliver them from the bondage of sin into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. And did not Christ speak truly ? Has not 
that pure and perfect human life which closed upon Mount Calvary 
drawn all men towards it? Has it not been to all the centuries 
since, the example of a godly life-*-the embodied idea of humanity ? 

But if the world is to be regenerated and men brought into a 
right state, it is not enough though God shouid actually descend 

“from the skies and make known what that right state is. Man has 
fallen under the bondage of sin ; and he needs a Power higher and 
greater than his own to liberate him from its fetters. The simple 
exhibition of a right state cannot remedy his inherent incapacity to 
reach up to it. Christ acknowledges and provides for this weakness. 
He promises that after His departure, His spirit will remain among 
men to provide that strength and inner illumination that would 
otherwise be wanting. Is not this precisely what has happened ? 
If we shake ourselves free from theological definitions and look 
facts in the face, is it not strictly true—a truth that every one, 
Christian or Sceptic, would cordially acknowledge—that for the 
last eighteen centuries the Spirit of Christ has been moving over 
the face of our Western world, and subduing all European thought 
—more or less-—to the likeness of its own image. It is “ the Spirit 
of Christ" that has abolished slavery, mitigated the horrors of 
war, made the relief of the poor and destitute an imperative duty 
on those that have abundance; sanctified domestic ties; and 
leavened the thought of Europe to a degree immeasurably greater 
than the acts. Here again the Christian makes no demand on the 
faith of the Sceptic ; he only points to a vast number of historical 
facts which are patent as the sun in’ heaven. 

Thus have we been led up, step by step, to what is known as the 
great mystery of “the Trinity in Unity ;” but if, forgetting for a 
while Athanasian Creeds, and similar bewildering documents, we 
investigate the idea of God set forthin the New Testament, we shall 
find there that nothing more is affirmed of the Triune nature of the 
Deity than each of us may verify by his own experience. Every 
man is a Trinity in Unity. There is firstly, the man himself, who 
may direct his mental and physical energies in this direction or in 
that exacily as he pleases ; there is secondly, the word that proceeds 
forth from hine—in other terms his character, the work he does 
in the world, the impression good or bad that he leaves upon his 
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fellows; and there is finally the spirit of the man, which binds 
together the man, his character, words, acts, and thoughts into a 
living unity, The man, his life,and the spirit in which he lives, 
can never be confounded together by the most unpractised meta=~ 
physician, and yet cannot be thought of as being otherwise 
than one, What the Bible ‘affirms is that man is made in the 
imaze of God, and consequently that in God we find that arche- 
typal " Trinity in Unity" which is nevertheless reflected in each 
one of us. God is the Creator of the Heavens and the Earth ; 
the Word who took flesh, is the perfect manifestation of His 
character ; the Holy Spirit is the living power that unites them ; 
and these three are One, E 
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= Art. VL—RIFLESD ARTILLERY. 
A Paper for the General Reader. 


CARCE a week passes but that interesting person “the general 
reader ” finds the columns of his English newspaper more or 
less taken up by some question of artillery. He finds, for instance, 
a description of a “ Field day at Shoeburyness,” where all the novel- 
ties of the past six months are exhibited to a mixed company of 
Officers, naval and military, British and Foreign, Inventors, Ama- 
teurs, Contractors, &c. The description is generally in considerable 
detail; as few technical words are used as possible, and the results 
are pourtrayed with all the word-paiuters skill. The description 
‘Is often supplemented by the wood-cuts of the Lllustrated London 
News. Despite these modern advantages, “the general reader " 
finds himself incapable of comprehending with any satisfactory 
degree of clearness what he has read; and were he to attempt 
to convey a notion of the new ideas which have entered his 
head to another person, he would find himself utterly at a loss. 
He may have inspected guns great and small, and perhaps have 
seen them fired; he may be a sportsman, or a voluuteer, and 
have a certain koowledge of small arms; but of the principles 
involved in rifled artillery, he knows nothing. He may. read 
discussions on the respective merits of breech and muzale 
loading in great guns, treated with an ardour and vigour of 
language worthy of a theological controversy ; but beyond learn- 
ing that there isa good deal to be said on both sides ‘of the 
question, he can form no intelligent opinion of his own. 

It is purposed in these pages to give such elementary notions 
of rifled artillery as shall place the intelligent “ general reader" 
in a better position to comprehend a somewhat abstruse sub- 
ject. No technical words shall be used without an explanation, 
and every effort shall be made to put what we may have to say 
in what is called a popular form, Nevertheless, we shall have 
often to call upon him to use his mind’s eye and to attempt to 
penetrate where no human eye can see, The scientific artillerist 
wil hardly find the perusal of our pages either interesting 
or profitable. 

If the reader will accompany us while we consider the nature 
of a smooth-bore gun, he will be in a better position to com- 
prehend that of a rifled gun. A smooth-bore gun is, essen- 
„tially, a strong vessel in the form of a tube closed at one end. 
It is attached to a carriage of a convenient height and of a 
"form suited te the nature of the -service it has to per- 
form, The gun is capable of having its bore directed 
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above or below the horizontal plane through the trunnions” ; . 
and further of being retained in any given position of elevation 
or depression while the gun ig fired. The bore is a smooth 
cylinder into which is introduced, first the cartridge containing” ^ 
a suitable charge of powder, and then the cast-iron spherical or 
“round” shot, With a very little thought we can convince our- 
selves that when the powder charge is exploded the force of the 
gas at the instant of explosion will be at a maximum immediately 
about the seat of the powder and shot; we are then led to the 
obvious conclusion that the thickness of the metal of the gun 
towards the breech should be greater than that at the muzzle, 
This consideration alters the *external form of the exterior of 
the gun from a pure cylinder, the form we shall have conveyed 
by using the word tube, toa truncated cone, or to a tube. with 
a stout jacket on it towards the breech or closed end. OW 
At the moment the charge is lighted, the gunpowder does 
not flash instantaneously into -white-hot gas; but the burning 
of the grains is very rapidly progressive: after the generation 
of only a portion of the gas, the round shot is set in motion, as 
it requires but little force to roll a ball. And here it must he 
remembered that to get the round shot into the gun il is 
necessary that its diameter should be somewhat less than that 
of the bore: and that when it is rammed home up to the charge, 
- it lies, in consequence of its Weight, on the lower surface of 
the bore, leaving a “lune” or crgscent-shaped empty space 
around the upper surface of the shot. Through this empty space 
a portion of the gas escapes; and as it is in a high state of ten- 
sion it presses the shot down on the lower surface of tho bore, 
at the same time that the greater portion of the gas impels it 
forward. The reaction of the metal of the gun causes a rebound 
of the shot to the upper surface; and the combination of this 
vertical motion with the horizontal motion of propulsion, results 
_ in the shot pursuing a zig-zag course through the length of the 
bore. Recognizing the existence of this motion, which is veri- 
fied by the examination of the bores of the bronze + siege pieces 
of Foreign Powers, the traces of the blows of the shot being. 
clearly defined, we cannot fail to see that the final direction 
of the shot as it escapes from the gun will depend upon the 
position of the last bound in the bore. Should, for instance, 
the last bound be against the lower side of the bore, the shot 
would fly further than if it had struck the upper side. If it 


* Trunnions are cylindrical blocks is an alloy of copper ana tin. Ir 
of metal immovably attached to England the word “ Brass,” an alloy 
the gun, fitting suitable seats in the of copper and zinc, was erroneously 
gun-carriage. applied in formef days to the metal 

t Bronze, as applied to guns, of the field-guns, 
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were to strike on the right side, the shot would fly to the left of 
the point aimed at, and vice versá. Need more be said to shew 
the great irregularity of the shooting of smooth-bore guns! 


/ ~~ Aud yet there are many other sources of irregularity, a 


N 
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few of which may be mentioned. The quality and the condition 
of the powder vary ; the diameter of the bore of the gun and of 
the shot vary between certain manufacturing limits; the weight 
of the shot again varies between certain limits, Again, no 
shot was probably ever cast perfectly solid, so that its centre of 
gravity rarely if ever coincides with its centre of figure. Lastly 
as every shot on leaving the bore is as it were detained for an in- 
finitesimally short period as it touches the bore, while the opposite 
point of the sphere is free to fly forward ; so every shot attains a 
motion of revolution round a variable axis. This axis will often 


1/ change according to a well-known mechanical principle : and as this 
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principle is of the highest importance as regards rifled guns, it 
must be explained in some detail. 

Let us imagine any body which may be set in motion of 
revolution to be divided into a mass of particles closely fitting 
each other, like the grains in sand-stone. Let us say that'one 
of these particles is situated at a distance of two inches from the 
centre of revolution. The force or quantity of motion with which 
the particle will act is represented in mechanics by the mass of the 
particle multiplied by the distance; the “moment” of the parti- 
cle is represented by the forge multiplied into the distance; that 
is, by the mass into the square of the distance. Now, if the sum 
of the moments of the whole of the particles of which the body is 
composed be taken, that sum will form what is termed “ the 
moment of inertia” of the body. ] 

Further, in any body, whatever be its shape, there are three lines 
termed the “ axes of inertia.” If the body revolve round the 
first, the movement of rotation gives the maximum moment of 
inertia, Around the second, the moment of inertia is a mini- 
mum. Each of these is attended with this peculiarity, that when 
it is the axis of rotation, the motion continues round that axis ; and 
if by any extraneous cause the axis be displaced by a very little 
quantity, it will alter every instant, but always reapproach the 
principal axis of inertia. The axis of minimum inertia has this 
peculiarity to a smaller degree than the axis of maximum inertia ; 
that is, the limit of displacement is less with the former than 
with the latter. | 

The third axis is intermediate between the two others and is of 
; no importance in the question before us. 

! To fix the ideas as to these axes, let us take a new laid egg 
while yet soft,°and squeeze it until the cross section, instead 
of being a circle, shall be an ellipse. The minor axis of this ellipse 
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will be the axis of maximum moment of inertia. The line join- 
ing the centres of the big and little ends of the egg will be the 
axis of minimum moment ; while the major axis of the ellipse of 
the cross section will form the thitd or intermediate axis. When 
one of the two first lines is used as the axis of rotation, the 
motion of rotation is stable ; in any other case, it is unstable. 

The stability of the axis of greatest moment of inertia may be 
easily practically shown. Take a coin such as a penny; and at 
any: point on the surface distant from the centre, bore a hole 
through it and attach a thread nine or ten inches long. Hold the 
end of the thread between-finger and thumb, and twist it. The coiü 
soon begins to revolve about a vestical line through the point of 
attachment; the axis of the coin, in the first instance, preserves 
the same inclination to the vertical line which it had when in 
à state of repose. The dise thus turns round the axis of the 
greatest moment of inertia; but as the velocity increases, that 
inclination increases, and the coin raises itself up despite the 
force of gravity. 

If, in lieu of a dise, we take a cylinder of a length of from 
tex to fifteen times its diameter and attach a thread at any point 
other than its middle, the axis of the cylinder, in the first 
instance but little distant from the vertical, will by degrees 
become more and more distant, approaching gradually the hori- 
zontal position as the velocity of rotation increases. 

The reader is now in a position to understand how that the 
round shot leaving the bore ina state Sf rotation will change its 
axis of rotation, if that axis be not one of the two principal 
axes of moment of inertia: and a change of axis of rotation 
will superinduce -a change of direction in the flight of a spherical 
projectile, if the centres of figure and of gravity do not coincide ; 
and this we have stated to be invariably the case. 

In firing smooth-bore ordnance, the projectile appears for a 
considerable portion of its curved flight to be going directly 
towards the object, when suddenly it may sometimes be seeu 
to diverge to the right or left. This change of direction is due to 
the alteration of the axis of rotation, and it is chiefly observable in 
large hollow projectiles—shells ; chiefly observable possibly from 
the velocity being less, and from their size being greater, which 
makes them more easily seen in flight than smaller solid pro- 
jectiles. 

The reader wil now understand how dissatisfied artillerymen 
were with their smooth-bore guns when they found themselves 
likely to be exposed to the fire of rifled small arms. 

If, in lieu of a shot in the form of a sphere, we fire one in 
the form of a cylinder, after a range of a few wards the shot 
tumbles over in the air and revolves around the axis of least 
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moment; that is, one at right angles to the axis of the cylinder, 
if that axis be longer than the diameter of the cylinder. If, 
however, at the time the shot isdmpelled forward, that is receives 
-`a motion of translation in the direction of its axis, we can 
by any means give the cylinder a motion of revolution round 
that axis—the- axis of least moment—-we shall cause the cylinder 
to move head foremost; for as the body revolves round one of the 
principal axes of inertia, the body will be stable in its movement : 
and if any extraneous force should throw it out up to a certain 
limit, it will gradually return to it. 
In artillery practice with elongated shot with some guns, the 
se » 
projectile at starting may be seen to * waddle," that is, revolve 
ou an axis at a slight angle to the axis of the projectile. As the 
projectile flies on, this irregular motion becomes less and less 
—4 until the projectile gets steady; thus attaining the condition 
which school boys- describe, in allusion to their spinning tops, 
as “going to sleep.” 

But the flat end of a cylinder meets with great resistance from 
the air. | If to the front end of the cylinder we attach a head, 
the vertical section of which shall be that of the water line of a 
ship, we can understand by. analogy how much superior would 
be the power of that body, when set in motion, to cleave its way 
through the air. If, then, we form the-front part of the projectile 
so that its vertical section shall be the shape of a lanceolate 
gothic window, a form cabled “ ogival,” though the projectile may 
present the same cross-sectional area as did the cylinder, it will 
be less impeded by the medium through which it flies, than if 
it had the original flat head. 

It is well to try and realize in a familiar way if possible, 
what this resistance of the air is like. If the reader will take a 
fan in his hand and wave it edge-wise, and then turn the fan a 
quarter round and wave it face-wise, he will realize, in the first 
place, how greatly the resistauce depends on the area exposed to 
that resistance. Further, it little matters to our sensations whether 
there be a wind blowing in our faces at the rate’ of ten miles an 
hour while we are standing still; or whether we are carried 
smoothly through a perfectly still air at the same rate. In either 
case the pressure on our bodies would be about lb. per square 
foot. If the pace were increased to 100 miles per hour, that is to 
the force of a hurricane which throws down trees, &c, the pressure 
would be 49lbs. per square foot. With these familiar instances we 
might leave it to the reader's imagination to conceive the pressure 
on an elongated projectile flyiug at the by no means unusual rate 
of 1,400 feet per second or 955 miles per hour. We will, however, 
give him a close approximation to the amount of that presstre, 
At the above rate it would be about 1,625lbs. ou the square foot, or 
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80lbs, upon the projectile of a gun of three inches in diameter. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that as the velocity decreases 
the pressure decreases in a very high ratio. 


There is à further cireumstance connected with the cylindrical” | 


or cylindro-ogival projectile of the highest importance. It is 
this: ifa sphere anda cylinder, or cylindro-ogival projectile of 
the same diameter be fired out of a gun, supposing for the mo- 
ment that we can keep the axis of the last two in the direction of 
motion, the cross-section of those three bodies—that is, the area 
exposed to the resistance of the atmosphere—will be in all three 
cases one and the same circle. Supposing the projectiles to have 
all the same initial velocity at the mouth of the gun; and that 
the cylinder and cylindro-ogival shot weigh three times as much as 
the spherical shot, the momentum *—the power of overcoming the 


resistance of the air—would be three times greater with the elong 


ated than with the spherical shot. “Or to put it another way, if the 
Spherical.and elongated shot differed in diameter, but were of the 
same weight, the power of overcoming the resistance of the air 
would be the same, if the initial velocities were alike ; but the 
areas exposed to that resistance would vary as the squares of the 
radii of the cross-sections.- Suppose the diameters were four inches 
and three inches respectively, the areas exposed would be as four 
to two and one quarter ; consequently the elongated shot would meet 
with nearly one-half less resistanc& from the air than the spherical 
shot would. si 

We can now see how desirable it is to fire elongated projectiles 
as compared with spherical; but the former involve not only 
a motion of translation but one of continuous revolution round 
the long axis. There lies the difficulty, and on conquering this 
difficulty there has been expended an incalculable amount of brain- 
work and money. But before going into this part of the sub- 
ject, it is desirable to notice another point of difference between 
the spherical and elongated forms of projectile. With the spherical 
shot the instant the first powder-gas is generated the shot rolls 
forward : while the elongated projectile fired from a smooth-bore 


slides forward. The friction in the latter case is much greater . 


than in the former. When, however, the projectile has not only to 
be set in sliding motion forward, but at the same time to be set 
in rotation in a rifled gun, the resistance to the force of the powder 
increases in an enormous ratio; consequently the strain on the 
gun is vastly augmented. It will be seen, then, that without in- 
creasing the thickness of the gun and consequently its weight out 
of all reason, it is impossible to fire the same relative charge—the 


* Weight multiplied into velocity. squares of their radfi, 
t The areas of circles vary as the 
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ratio of the weight of powder to that of the shot—with elongated 
as with spherical projectiles. 

The various methods of causing &he revolution of an elongated 

/ projectile may be thus classified :— 

l—By varying the form of the projectile so as to obtain re- 
volution by the resistance of the air, the gun being a smooth- 
bore. 

2.—Rifled grooves (helical-channels) cut in the bore, into which 
fit projections on the projectile, This is the stud or rib system, 
the gun being a muzzle-loader. 

3.— Rifled grooves and lead-coated projectiles, the gun beiog 
a breech-loader. : 

The first system, though extremely tempting to the novice, 
has never been successful though tried in a vast variety of forms. 
Fis based on the same principle as a child's toy formed bya 
little paper whirligig stuck bya pin to the end of a stick. 

This is a wind-mill on a small scale, only that in the latter 
case, the wind-mill stands still and the wind (air in motion) 
causes it to revolve. In the former case the revolution is ob- 
tained, when there is no wind, by the child urging his  whirligig 
against the still air. Those who have had the misfortune to 
embark on the venture of causing ashot to revolve on this sys- 
tem are much to be condoled with. They undoubtedly do succeed 
in getting up a certain amount‘of revolution, but as the velocity 
of translation is reduced, go is that of revolution, since the 
latter is dependent on the former: the result is that:even at 
moderate distances the shot turns heels-over-head. But on the 

,^ other hand, encouraged by a partial success, the unfortunate would- 
be inventor is dragged forward to renewed trials by the simplicity of 
the system as regards the gun. No complications are to be found 
there at any rate, he thinks. No power of reasoning or detailed 
statements of previous failures can deter him. On he must go 
after his ¿gnis fatuus until weariness of mind and emptiness of 
pocket bring him to a stand-still in a slough of despond. 

The second aud third systems, which are those which obtain in 
the rifled artillery of all nations, both involve rifling the bore of 
the gun. 

Everyone is familiar with the common nut and screw, though 
certainly it is not every one who is familiar with their construc- 
tion. Let us therefore endeavour to explain it, as the rifled gun 
and its projectile form respectively a nut and screw. Let us take 

^ cylinder of the proportions of an ordinary desk ruler and measure 
its circumference. Then cut a right-angled triangle of paper 
whose base shall be equal to the circumference of the cylinder, 
and whose perpentlicular is the length in which we wish the 
screw or helix to make one complete turn ; this length is called 
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the “pitch” of the screw. If we now wrap this triangle round 
the cylinder so that the base shall accurately envelope the cir- 
cumference of the cylinder, tha perpendicular will be parallel to 
its axis; while the hypothenuse, or third and greatest side of the, 
right-angled triangle, will trace the curve of the screw, making, © 
of course, one full turn in the "pitch." The curved line, it will 
be easily understood, may be wrapped round the cylinder in the 
same direction as the motion of the hands of a clock, or in the 
reverse direction; the former is termed a “right-handed, ” the 
latter a “ left handed” screw. 
Suppose, now, that this cylinder were placed in a lathe and made 
| to revolve once while a steel point is by some means made to tra- 
verse borizoutally the distance we have above called the pitch ; 
that steel point would obviously trace the same curve as that form- 
ed by the hypothenuse of our triangle. The screw traced on tle. 
outside of a cylinder is called the “ male” screw. i 
To form the nut, we have only to substitute a tube, having its 
bore of the same size as the cylinder, and make it revolve in the 
same time as that cylinder ; and to adjust the steel point so'as to 
be capable of moving horizontally as before, but down the tube; 
we shall thus trace the companion or female screw of the nut. 
Or, again, if the tube remain fixed while the steel point is endowed 
with both the motions of translation and rotation in the same 
ratio as before, that is, that it shall traverse the length of the 
pitch while it makes one revolution, éhe point will trace the helical 
curve or screw. This last method. is that adopted in rifling or 
cutting a screw inside the bores of guns, 7 
We have now a male and female screw traced on the outside of, 
a solid cylinder and on the inside of a hollow cylinder: but if one . 
is to fit freely inside the other, the former must be somewhat less 
in diameter. than the latter. Suppose it to be so: and instead of 
merely tracing the helical curve, let us cut a “thread” in both the 
male and female screws in the shape of the letter A with its head 
cut off at the cross bar or in any other suitable form. Ifthe male 
thread be made somewhat less in width and height than the female 
so as to fit freely, the male can be screwed into the female screw. - 
We have thus a screw and nut with a single “thread,” as it is 
termed. If the diameter of the cylinder and tube and the width 
of the thread admit of it, we may cut a second, third, or any 
convenient number of threads on the cylinder and in the ‘tube. 
We should thus have a screw of two, three, or more threads, The 
screw of several threads is employed where great and sudden force 
is to be developed as in a coining press; for the pressure is dis- 
tributed over a greater surface than with the single thread. The 
blades of a screw propeller of a steam ship are portions of separate 
threads, They get a better hold on the water than a single blade. 
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And here we must claim the reader’s close attention for the 
action we are about to explain is somewhat difficult to understand. 
Suppose the male screw (right-handed) to be partially screwed 
iio the female and let us fix Sur mind’s eye at one part of 
the male thread; let us say, looking at the cylinder end on, 
at the point represented by the figure XII of the clock. At 
this point the thread runs forward and to the right: now let us 
change the position of our eye with reference to the tube and 
cylinder, and bring it directly above the point markea XII*; 
finally let us suppose the tube to be made of glass so that we could 
see what was going on iuside and that the male thread is a very loose 
fit, the male thread standing equidistant from the sides of the fe- 
male thread. If the tube be fixed and we push the cylinder, this act 
will bring one side of the male in contact with the corresponding 
side of the female thread ; there will be a certain amount of friction 

-between these two sides. But if we only push hard enough, we 
shall overcome that friction ; and as the two form circular inclined 
planes in contaet with each other, we sball cause the moveable 
one to slide on the other ; and to slide, the cylinder must revolve. 
We shall therefore push the point marked XIT through the various 
points marked I, II, IIl, &c, and so on. Thus our pushing the 
cylinder has not only the effect of thrusting it forward—tbe mo- 
tion of translation—but of causing it to tuin in a motion of 
rotation deatrorsum. But let ue mark this: that it is the left 
hand side of the female thread which drives the screw round to 
the right. If any reader fufds any difficulty in realizing this, 
let him imagine himself to be walking down a path bound on 
either hand by a wall, and that this path and its bounding walls 

4 gradually curve round to the right. . If he walks perfectly straight 
forward he will find himself impeded from following the 
straight. direction by the wallon his left hand: it is that wall 
which diverts him to the right. 

To return to the screw, instead of pushing, if we pull the cy- 
Jinder, that is, reverse the motion of translation: the cylinder 
will come towards us revolving in the direction opposed to that 
of the hands of a clock, that is, sinistrorsum ; the right flanks 
of the female screw thread will turn the cylinder to the left. 

We are at length ina position te go back to the gun. In 
the actual manufacture of rifled guns, the bore is in the first 
instance a smooth cylinder ; if itis a muzzle-loader and is to be 
rifled for projectiles on the stud system, a number of grooves—the 


B.. If the reader will draw a figure prehension of what follows. 
shewing the male aud female screws T This side of the serew in a right- 
in plan wth the sides of the male handed thread is called the bearing 
thread equidistant from those of the side, and in guns “ the driving side.” 
female, it will greatly assist his com- 
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threads of the female right handed* screw—varying from three to 
nine in number according to thé diameter or calibre of the gun, 
are cut from near the breech end of the bore to the muzzle. 

This gun will fire a cylindro-ogival projectile of a length between, 
two and three times its diameter.: To fit the grooves it may 
have an equal number of male threads upon it, which are termed 
“ribs " ; or portions of those ribs may be cut away leaving only 
two or three parts of each rib in the form of studs. 

The reader will not be at a loss te understand that when 
the charge of powder, against which the projectile is rammed home, 
is lighted, the powder-gas impels the shot forward; while the 
“ driving sides " of the grooves drive the studs and consequently 
the projectile round andthus the projectile is driven out of the 
gun in a state of rapid rotation. Thus the problem has been 
successfully solved on the second svstem. ae 

On the third system, the gun is loaded from the breech. The 
projectile is lead-coated on its cylindrical portion ; the lead coating 
being a perfectly smooth cylinder, without projections. The cbam- 
ber which contains the projectile and charge is greater in diameter 
than the bore of the gun before it is rifled ; indeed a little greater 
than the diameter of the bore measuring to the bottom of 
the grooves. ‘The breech end of the gun being closed by a vent 
piece and binding screw, by a wedge or some similar device, the 
powder-gas impels the shot forwafd ; the metal of the gun between 
each pair of grooves—termed “the lands"— comes in contact with. 
the lead coatingy-and thus cuts out corresponding screw chan- 
nels on the projectile; in short, forms the male screw on it; 
and as the rifling in the gun turns round like the hands of a 
clock, so does the projectile as it issues from the piece, The 
problem is thus solved on the third system. 

Before leaving the smooth-bore altogether, we will institute 
a comparison between two guns firing the same weight of pro- 
jectile and compare their effects in a ballistic point of view. We 
will take the ordinary field guns firing projectiles in each case 
of 9ibs. weight. The calibre} of the smooth-bore gun is 44 in- 


af 


ches and the length of its bore is 


* There is a curious circumstance 
attendant upon firing an elongated 
projectile froma rifled or screwed gun. 
If the rifling has a right-handed twist, 
there will be a constant deviation 
to the right. This deviation is toa 
great extent neutralized by the 
sighting of the gun whereby when 
the eye looks direct on the object, 
the bore is directed slightly to the 
left. All the guns of the French 


16 calibres. It weighs 10 cwts, 


Navy are rifled with a left-handed 
twist, whereby the constant deviation 
is to the left. This unusual direction 
of rifling was apopted solely from the 
fact that at their practice ground at 
Gavres, the sea is on the right-hand 
of the batteries and thus the projec- 
tiles eventually come inland instead of 
going out to seaward. 
t Diameter of the bore. 
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or about 124 projectiles. The powder charge is one-fourth the 
weight of its round shot or 211bs. 7 
The rifled 9-pounder gun has a calibre of 3 inches and a 
/ length of bore of 21 calibres. It weighs 8 ewts., or nearly 100 
projectiles. The common shell* weighs 9ibs. The charge of the 
gun is one-fifth of the weight of its projectile or 1#Ibs. 

Let the bore of the gun in each case be elevated at an angle 
of five degrees above the horizontai plane through the axis of the 
trunnions ; that is one-eighteenth of a right angle or quadrant, and 
let the guns be fired after having been directed at the same object 
standing on the level plain on which the gun stands, The smooth- 
bore will have sent its round shot tô a distance of about 1,400 yards 
after having followed in its flight a curved path through the air: 
the rifled gun will have thrown its projectile to a distance of about 

__ 4,100 yards, that is one-half further than the smooth-oore. At 
the first glance this seems very extraordinary: the projectiles 
areihe same weight and the charge of the smooth-bore is to 
that of the rifled gun as 10: 7. Further the charge of the 
rifled gun has not only to expel the projectile, but to twist 
it with enormous rapidity.; In fact the round shot leaves the 
bore with a velocity of something like 1,500 feet per second, 
and the elongated projectile with one of only 1,350 feet: but it 
will be remembered that the surfaces exposed to the resistaace 
of the air are as the squares of radii of the projectiles; that 
is, in the case before us about 2: 1. Add to this that the higher 
velocity is met by an increase of resistance in a very high ratio, and 
we shall have a satisfactory explanation of the fact of the elongat- 
ed projectile ranging one-half further than the spherical. 

But the rifled gun is not only superior to the smooth-bore in 
length of range, but also in regularity as to that iength as well 
as in direction. The British 9-pounder gun firing with an eleva- 
tion intended for a range of 1,400 yards gives the following results. 
If we fire, say 1,000 rounds, the probability is that 500 shot will 
be found to have struck the ground in a rectangle measuring 195 
yards long by 224 yards wide: with the 9-pounder rifled gun firing 
at a mean range of 1,883 yards, the sides of the rectangle are 





* The nature of this 1,850 by 74 we find that the projectile 


projectile 


will be described further on. 

+ The generality of foreign rifled 
field guns fire a relative charge of 
only one eighth. 

. 1 Iheinitial velocity of the pro- 
, jectile of the 9-pounder gun is about 
1,350 feet per second and the :ifling, 
and consequently qhe projectile make 
one full turn in 7% feet, Dividing 


will thus make 180 turns per second, 
and a point on its surface will travel 
at the rate of 139 feet per second. 
A railway wheel of an express train 
going at 50 miles an hour or 73 feet 
per second, makes between 6 and 7 
turns per second. The velocity of 
revolution at a point on the earth’s 
equator is 1524 feet per second. 
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63 yards long by 2 yards wide ; that is, the rifled gun is three 
times more accurate in length of range and eleven times in 
direction than the smooth bore-gun. 

The rifling above described is what is termed “a uniform” p* 
twist :” in other words in any given length, wherever that length 
be taken, the grooves make the same part of a revolution. But 
as the force of the powder is much greater when itis first flashed 
into gas than when the projectile has reached the muzzle ; when too 
the gas has expanded so as to fill the bore and doubtless has lost 
much of its original heat, it seems desirable if possible to let 
the motion of rotation be communieated gradually, thereby re- 
lieving the gun of a certain antount of strain. This suggests the 
idea of an increasing twist, or one which shall give little or no 
rotatory motion for a few inches and then by degrees increase 
the amount of twist untilat the muzzle the grooves shall give, - 
the projectile the same velocity of rotation as those of the uniform 

twist. 
^ Tn the paper triangle above mentioned, if for the straight line 
of the hypothenuse we substitute an are of a circle or a portion 
of a parabola, curves whose form is easily found and traced out, 
and that this triangle be then wrapped round the cylinder, the 
curved edge will trace the curve of the groove of increasing 
twist. This form of groove is attended with this disadvantage, 
that as the tangent to the curve ig at a constantly varying angle 
to any straight line parallel to the. axis, it :s impossible in a 
male screw like the projectile to give the studs such an angle 
as shall fit the female screw everywhere. In the lead-coated 
shell fresh metal is sheared away at every inch of advance of 
the projectile. In the studded shot the method adopted is to 
make the front stud smaller than the rear and to give them 
the screw form corresponding to the pitch at the muzzle. This 
is at the best a mere palliative as the projectile until it reaches the 
muzzle is only held by the rear studs: there results an irregularity 
of motion inside the bore which cannot be but injurious to some 
extent to both gun and projectile. But the relief of strain on 
the gun was thought to be so great, that all the heavier gums, 
of the British service are rifled on this principle, The advan- 
tage of this system of rifling is highly problematical. 

The twist in rifling is best expressed by stating the number of 
calibres in which the grooves make one turn. The uniform twist 
varies in different guns between 1 turn in 20 calibres to 1 turn in 
40 calibres ; the projectile makes from to a turn in the 
length of the bore rifled ; the increasing twist varies between 0 at* 
the breech to 1 turn in 40 calibres at the muzzle and 1 turn in 100 
calibres at the breech to 1 turn in 40 at the muzzte : the projectile 
making in both cases half a turn in the length of the bore rifled, 
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Here it may be mentioned that with small-arms on the breech- 
loading system, it has quite lately been discovered that if the rifting 
of an ordinary barrel be bored out, leaving merely some 3 or 4 
inches of the original grooving at .the muzzle, the projectile 
receives adequate rotation with the great advantage of a compara- 
tively flatter trajectory.* This appears due to a diminution oj 
friction which consequently causes an increase of the muzzle velo. 
city, as compared with a barrel rifled from endto end. 

We have now put the reader in possession of, we hope, some 
clear ideas as vo the part played by a rifled gun, confining our. 
selves to generalities. We will now proceed to describe the vari 
ous projectiles it fires: they are— ° 

1.— Common Shells. 
2.—Shrapnel Shells, 
7 3.—Case shot. 
j 4,—-Palliser Shot. 
5.— Palliser Shells. 

We have described the external form ofa rifle projectile a 
a cylinder surmounted by an ogival head. This form is some 
what like a sugar-loaf; but many of the glass-shades used i: 
India for the protection of the flame of a candle, where th 
mouth is not splayed out in the beli-form but straight edged 
more closely approaches it. 

In the Common shell, the *projectile is hollow, the interna 
form closely following the external, excepting towards the “ nose, 
where the metal is thickened to give it more strength at tha 
point. In the “nose” is a taper hole with a screw tapped in it 
the greatest diameter of this hole, termed the “ fuze-hole,” i 
a little overone inch. IIt communicates with the hollow of th 
shell, On the exterior of the shell when intended for a muzzle 
loading gun, brass, copper, or zinc studs are firmly attached, cor 
responding to the rifled grooves of the gun; there are at leas 
two rings of studs, sometimes three. When the shell is intende 
for a breech-leading gun the cylindrical portion of the projectile ha 
a thin lead-coating. The shell is filled with powder and for safet 
„a brass plug is temporarily screwed into the fuze hele. PFuthermor 
the inside of the shell is lacquered, to prevent contact betwee 
the cast-iron and the powder, and consequently injury to th 
latter. The common shell can be exploded after being fired by th 
gun in one of two ways:—either by a time-fuze lighted a 
the shell leaves the gun and burning at a known rate per secon: 
of flight, so that the moment the fuze is burnt out the charg 
is ignited: or by a percussion fuze which explodes the charge a 


— 








* The Trajeetory i the curved path projectile. 
faced in imagination through the ^ t A description of these fuzes wi 
Ar by the centre of gravity of the be found further on, 
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the moment the shell strikes the ground or meets with any obstacle. 
The common shell is chiefly used in firing at walls, earth-works, an 
enemy's gun, or for setting fire to buildings, wooden ships, and m. 
like. di 
The Shrapnel shell, called after its inventor General Shrapne 
of the Royal Artillery, 1s à more complicated arrangement. Its 
vocation is chiefly manslaughter, being fired at troops in the. open 
field, in boats or on boardship, or wherever an enemy can be 
seen. The “ body” or cylindrical part of the shell is of cast-iron, 
open at one end and closed at the other. The ogival head is of 
sheet-iron with a brass fuze socket in its nose, the interior of which 
is the counter part of the fuze-hole of the common shell, The 
two together closely assimilate in form to that of the common 
shell, but the shrapnel is shorter in total length. In casting the 
body a powder-chamber is left at the bottom, of smaller diamater.._ 
than the remainder of the body. Into this fits a tin-cup witha — 
cover closing it all but a central hole about half an inch in diamater : 
this cup is filled with a very small charge of powder, intended 
at a certain moment to blow the head off the shell and open out 
the body; to facilitate this, the circular walls of the body have 
a number of longitudinal -weakening grooves cast in it; the 
whole shell is thus made very weak in resisting an internal 
force. On tbe top of the cup lies a wrought-iron diaphragm, 
its edges resting on the ledge $n the cast-iron formed by the 
change of diameter from the powder chamber to that of the 
body of the shell. Next, a tube is Screwed into a central hole 
in the diaphragm, corresponding to that in the powder-cup. 
This tube is long enough to reach a little above the mouth of | 
the body when it is tn situ. Now a series of layers of hardened 
musket bullets are filled in around the tube until the body is 
nearly full; then melted resin is poured in, filling the iuter- 
stices between the bullets and covering over the top layer. To 
prevent adherence of the resin to the sides of the shell, it is lined 
with brown paper before filling. On the top of the resin is 
placed a kamptulicon washer, to take up and communicate the 
pressure used in fastening on the head. Finally, inside the, 
head is fitted a block of wood, so as to completely fil] it save 
at the fuze-hole. The head is then pressed down on to the body, 
fitting to it as the lid of a wooden tovth-powder box does to its 
body. Held in this position steel wire screws are screwed through 
the sheet-iron of the head into the cast-iron of the body. The 
shell has studs or lead coating like the common shell. This 
projectile is best used with a time-fuze, that is, a fuze which cut 
be made to ignite the powder charge after the lapse of a certain 
number of seconds. Supposing, then, that a shebl moving with a 
elocity of 1,000 feet per second after a range 1,500 yards arrives 
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within 60 yards of a Battalion of Infantry in column—if any 
commander now-a-days could be found to be so rash as thus to expose 
his men—and that at this distance the projectile is five yards above 

>the plain: further that at this moment the time-fuze ignites the 
charge in the powder-cup. The force of explosion suffices to blow 
the head off and to split open the body at the weakening grooves. 
The bullets continue to move forward, each animated with a velo- 
city of 1,000 feet per second. But these bullets at the moment 
of bursting are being whirled round at a great speed: they 
radiate out like the flocks on the head of a twisted mop." It is 
found that the cone of dispersion is one whose base is about 
one-third its height, the apex being at the bursting point. We 
can conceive, then, the bullets formiug the lower side of the cone 
may easily strike the front company of the battalion, while those 

_of the upper side will be carried further forward and strike 
the rear company. The effects of this projectile, when the fuze 
is accurately timed, are truly awful: itis in one sense fortunate 
that it is a matter of the greatest difficulty to time the fuze 
so as to burst exactly as above des^ribed. Burst with a per- 
cussion fuze by striking the ground in front of an enemy the 
effects are not nearly so good, as many of the bullets never rise 
from the ground at all. 

The Case shot is merely a tin cylindrical canister filled with 
hardened musket bullets for field service or with sand shot—cast- 
iron shot weighing from two to four oz —for large guns, the 
interstices being filled with *& mixture of sand and clay to prevent 
the balls from knocking about. ‘This projectile is burst inside the 
gun, and its contents are scattered over a range of from 50 to 400 
yards. For good effect the ground should be hard and even; a 
ploughed field or one planted with almost any crop nearly com- 
pletely annihilates its effect, since no ball ever rises once it falls. 
‘Though very effective at close ranges it certainly is the least alarm- 
ing projectile to face : the gun itself seems to the person fired at to 
have in some way missed fire aud the ground in front to be kuocked 
up into little puffs of dust, looking like a flock of small birds taking 
flight. Buta round av really close quarters, say within 50 yards, 

“is most formidable. Gassendi an old French Artillery Officer and 
author, writes of case shot fire :—— 

* Les derniers coups sont les plus décisifs, ils feront votre salut 
peutétre, mais votre gloire sûrement,” 

Pulliser Shot and Shell are intended for penetrating the slabs 
of iron forming the cuirass of iron-clad ships or of some modern 

B® iron-clad forts; The former is solid save a hollow ceutral core of 


( 





* A shrapnel sHell burst within a on it an annulus of ballet marks, 
yard or two of a wooden target leaves 
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one or two inches iu diameter ; this is left in the shot as the castings 
are thereby caused to be more sound. The hole at the base of 
the shot is plugged up. The shell on the other band is hollow, 
its internal following its external form, leaving the walls of the 
shell very thick, and the metal about the nose and base of still 
greater thickness. ‘There is no fuze-hole. The powder charge is 
flied in from a hole in the base eventually closed by a screw plug. 
The charge explodes on the shell striking an iron plate in conse- 
quence of the enormous heat developed by the blow. 

Both the shot and shell have the ogival part “chilled” in 
casting : that is, the shell-mould, in heu of being of sand as 
in the case of common shells, at its apex is formed in a mass 
of very thick cast-iron, the inside of which is lamp-blacked. The 
nature of molten iron used is of vital importance ; all iron would 
“chill ;" that ts, tbe thick iron mould robs the molten cast-irom, — 
very quickly of its heat and thus it becomes as hard as 
steel; but it is required not only to be hard, but extremely 
tough. By proper mixtures of certain brands of iron both. 
ends are obtained. There is but little difterence in penetrative 
power of the shot and shell of the same gun. In round figures 
we may say that a 10-inch gun can send its projectile through 
a 10-inch wrought iron plate and so on all through the series of plate 
breakers from the 7-inch gun of 7 tons up to the 12-inch of 35 tons 
or “ Woolwich Infant." ° | 

To bring this cursory account of riffed artillery to an end, 
we will deseribe the Time and Pertussion Fuzes, which enable 
us to burst the shell after the lapse of a certain time or after 
arriving at a certain place. The descriptions will itis feared, be | 
difficult to comprehend without illustrations. | 

Tn a muzzle-loading gun we have shown above that there exists 
an empty “lune” or air-space between the upper surface of 
the projectile and the bore, when the gun is loaded: and that a 
stream of burning gas eseapes over the projectile and thus 
envelopes the nose of the projectile. If, then, we close the fuze- 
hole so as to be gas-tight by a plug of wood, having a column 
of slowly burning composition driven or presséd hard into a | 
channel through the plug, it is clear that when that composition is 
burnt out its fire will at last reach the powder charge and explode 
it This plug would then be a “ fuze.” But to drive or press this 
composition into the fuze, it is convenient to leave the bottom of 
the plug or fuze solid, that is, not bored. The fuze, then 1s a plug of 
wood about four inches long in the form of a truncated cone, 
whose least diameter is about nine-tenths of an inch, and whose «4 
greatest is one and one-third inch. The composition channel is 
about a quater of an inch in diameter, and is «ot bored down 
the axis but à little eccentric, ‘This composition is of two sorts : 
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with one the column burns at the rate of one inchin five seconds 
for short ranges ; and with the other, one inch in nine seconds for 
long ranges. Two powder channels are bored from the bottom of the 
fuze parallel to its side reaching up as high as the top of the com- 
position column, that is within about one inch of the top of the fuze. 
These powder channels are likewise excentric, but on the opposite 
side of the centre. Between the powder and composition channels 
then there are thin divisions of wood. To enable us to time the 
fuze, that is, to cause it to burn out in any time we please, nine 
“side holes” are bored into each of the powder channels. In 
the five second fuze the topmost side hole of one channel being at 
such a distance from the top of the composition as will burn out 
in one second, the next hole at a distance which will burn out in 
two seconds and so on. In the other powder channel the top hole 


corresponds to one half-second, the next to two half-seconds and so 


f 


on. Thus the holes correspond to spaces of time corresponding to 
all times of flight from one half second to every successive half 
second in the whole length of the column which corresponds to 
five seconds. 

In the nine second fuze there are ntne holes into each powder 
channel corresponding to 18 half-seconds. 

The powder channels and side holes are filled with fine powder, 
and their orifices closed with putty: the whole fuze is then cover- 
ed with paper, and then painted and varnished. The priming is | 
composed of a few strands of quickmatch* wrapped round the out- 
side of the head of the fuze, passing in through a hole in the 
side of the head anc fastened to a copper-pin in a brass screw plug 
which closes the composition column hole at the top If 
we wish the fuze then to burn out after the lapse of 
three and a half seconds, we enter a gimlet at the point 
marked seven and bore through the powder into the powder- 
channel, then through the thin partition of wood into the com- 
position column. In three and half seconds after the fuze has been ` 
lighted by the flash of the powder in the gun, the composition will 
have burnt down until it meets the gimlet hole, the fire will then 


_pass through if until it meets and sets fire to the powder in the 


powder channel: this exploding, fires the charge in the shell. In 
beth fuzes the side hole corresponding to the extreme duration 
of burning of the fuze composition, unlike the other side holes, 
is bored through into the composition column : so that if the fuze 
be fixed into the shell without being timed, the shell will explode 
after the lapse of five and nine seconds respectively. This fuze is 
termed Boxers Time Fuze; and it is only applicable to muzzle- 


* Quickmatch is composed of cotton is, powder reduced to an impalpable 
wick steeped in gum water and then grain. 
dredged with “ mealed " powder, that 
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loading guns, since in the breech-loading guns there is no escape of 
gas past the projectile. Foreign breech-loading artillery with 
some exceptions have no time fuges. 

The Percussion Fuze is composed of (1) the body, a brass hol- ^v 
low cylinder 14 inch in depth with an exterior shoulder, serewing- ^ 
into the nose of the shell ; inside of this fits (2) a guard or hollow 
brass cylinder open at both ends, the hollow being of two diameters, 
thus forming a shoulder midway : next (3) a lead-pellet, a hollow 
cylinder with four lugs or studs outside, two of which rest on the 
end of the guard : in the front of the lead pellet is a detonator some- 
what like a very shallow percussion cap ; internally the pellet is fill- 
ed with gunpowder dried from a"pasty condition. The body is closed 
by the bottom (4) screwed in. A hole in the bottom is filled with 
powderpaste ; an axial hole being left in the paste of both pellet and 
bottom. The central hole in the bottom is closed by a thin bras 
dise. If by any means the two lead lugs of the pellet which secure 
it in position are sheared off, a second pair of lugs at right angles 
to the former come into play, and may prevent the pellet from 
being driven forward. If, however, the first pair having been 
sheared the momentum* of the leaden pellet is sufficient to shear 
the second pair of lugs, the pereussion cap would come in contact 
with a needle which protrudes internally from the centre of the body. 
The flash passes into the interior of the pellet and blows out the dise 
which closes the bottom and thus fires the charge of the shell. 
It is, however, desirable that these lugs be not sheared off by acci- 
dent. To prevent this a safety pin (5) is passed through the body 
and guard and secured in its position by a wire ring passing 
through the eye of the safety pin and lying in a recess in the upper : 
part of the body. If the lugs were sheared the pellet would come 
1n contact with the safety pin and the detonator could not touch 
the point of the needle. The stell may thus be “fuzed” before 
going into action and be perfectly safe from explosion by accident. 
When the shell is in the bore of the gun at the muzzle, the ring 
is taken out of the recess and the safety pin drawn out. But 
the hole left by this pin would. allow the gas of the powder charge 
to pass through aud thus explode the shell. To meet this danger, 
a cylindrical lead plug (6) is let in from the top of the body being 
supported by the pin and kept from falling out of the body by a 
brass-dise. When the pin is withdrawn this lead plug falls down 
and closes the safety-pin hole. 

The action of this fuze is simple, whatever may be thought . 
of its description. When the shell moving at say 1000 feet «8 
per second meets with a check, either from a solid obstacle 
or from a “graze” on the ground, the momentum of the 


r 


* Weight multiplied into velocity. 
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lead-pellet suffices successively to shear the two pairs of lugs; 
just as a man sitting with his face to the engine in a railway car- 
riage, when it comes into collision with any obstacle, is shot forward 
“into the arms of the person opposite, so the detonator comes in 
in contact with the steel needle and the shell explodes, 

We have thus given the general reader some succinct ideas on 
rifled artillery, and we have done so under the great disadvantage 
of being unable to assist him in understanding our explanations by 
drawings. We will endeavour in a future number to show how 
the principles above enunciated have been applied in modern 
rifled artillery. : 


3 


HENRY H. MAXWELL, 
Colonel, Royal Artillery. 


Ar, VIL-—MADRÁS STATESMANSHIP, N 

rs more than two years have gone by since the Govern- 

ment of Madras adopted, after mature discussion in the 
Legislative Council, a measure which promised to quicken the whole 
administration of the Southern Presidency. 

The Local Funds Act at once increased the materia} resources 
at command ; and re-organised the agencies that applied those re- 
sources. District councils composed of independent equally with 
official members were to give united advice and exercise joint con- 
trol over the public works, the education, and the sanitation of the 
country, Funds also were to be provided, where necessary, by ces- 
ses or taxes levied on land and houses and professions. Hdueation~. 
especially was to be placed within the reach of the masses ; elemen- 
tary instruction in village schools being provided for by a system 
of which the central prineiple was to group as much population 
as possible around each school, wlile at the same time no rate- 
payer was to be called upon to contribute to a school which was 
not within reasonable distance of his dwelling. 

We drew attention in the pages of this Review, just two years 
ago, to the scheme as it then promised to work; and we reviewed 
recently the actual working during 1871-72, as it was illustrated 
in the reports of the Director of Pub&e Instruction for Madras 

Hardly, however, had the new machinery been set up, when 
other counsels prevailed; and orders were issued that the whole 
system was to be abandoned, the machinery thrown out of gear, 
and the provincial administration to revert to the old methods, 
working in the old, slow, fitful, and inefficient manner, The 
wisdom of 1871 has become the folly of 1873. The tide which 
swelled up to the flood two years ago, has now ebbed back into 
the deadest stagnation; and Madras has received orders from 
her Governor and her Councillors tliat she bad indeed been awak- 
ened too soon, and may fail off safely to her slumber again till— 
well, till Heaven helps her. : 

It is, we acknowledge, a mistake to mix up public questions 
with personal considerations; but it is impossible to forget that 
Governments are but men ; that acts of Government express the 
opinions of meu in power; “Government,” said Mill, “consists of 
acts done by human beings.” By what process ther, not of | 
reason—that will not help us—but of conjecture, are we to explain” 
this fickleness of opinion by which the white of to-day becomes 
black to-morrow ? The Madras Government has, indeed, changed 
slightly in its personnel during these two years, But the men 
in authority now had most of them some share in the discussious 
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that preceded and im the expressions that approved the Local 
Funds Act. And wbat sort of minds are these that deliberately 
adopt a policy, for which at least they then had excellent reasous 
^ to offer ; yet now in exactly the satne circumstances, without even 
so giving a reason for the change, abandon that policy utterly, as 
if it were mere folly! The light falls on the same objects as 
before, when their eyes saw clearly the way before them. Why 
are they now dazzled by the light ; and why do they shrink back 
into the darkness ? 

There is something positively painful in the abjectness of spirit 
with which the Government has published its changed policy. 
“Tt is true,” says the: order, “that all officers were instructed to 
“ collect information on educational subjects; to prepare schemes 
*for the spread of elementary education and the founding of 

— village schools. We had some intentions of this sort some 
“time ago; but that is all changed now. We are older and 
“wiser men; and after that fitful fever of energy shall sleep 
“weil. Tearup your schemes, our officers; abandon your pro- 
“jects of improvement. You shall keep your machines, but they 
"are not for use; and as we shall not allow them to be set a 
“working, they can do no harm.” And so Madras has gone to 
sleep again ; not perhaps unwillingly, since her habit has long been 
torpid. And hardly a voice has been raised to protest that the 
good work that was done two fears ago by men of ability and 
foresight, should not lightly be undone by their less able or more 
timid successors. 

It is, we know, useless to try to awake her now. She must 

, sleep out her sleep, until she reaches more stirring times or gains 
more active masters. But it may be useful, and it must be right, 
to say that some regret the change; that the abandonment of the 
only progressive measure that Madras has produced for thirty years 
gives real pain to those who have the true progress of this miser- 
able country at heart. 

Now the excessive weakness of this reactionary order lies in 

its almost brutal bluntness. The tree that wanted but tender 
. pruning is cut down to the very ground ; and it will be only with a 
struggle that hereafter some life may show itself in the poor trunk 
that is left. For the only ostensible reason even alleged by the 
Government for the total destruction of all the essential features of 
the Local Funds Act lies in the excessive haste and rashness with 
which the educational portion of the scheme was being developed. 
It is useless now to point out that this unwise haste was never 
‘checked, but rather stimulated by those who ought to have known 
/ best how to control it ; that is, by the officers of the Educational 
Department ; who either threw themselves headlong into the school- 
founding mania, or else abstained wholly from assuming their due 
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share in the guidance and control of the new scheme of elementary , 
instruction. If the reform was being carried too fur and too fast, 
what difficulty was there in wisely moderating the pace? But 


instead of restraining over-eager officers, the Government, like a \ 


timid horseman afraid to rein in his horse whose paces frighten 
him, dismounts at once in terror, and locks the horse up in the 
stable, rather than train it into docility. | 
lt matters not whether the dangers apprehended were financial 
or administrative, the same restraint could have been applied ou 
each side; and though we have not leisure here to examine the 
statistics of the question, it is enough to repeat the statement 
made in our last article, and with which all our experience agrees, 
that the burden imposed by the house-tax would, when distributed 


individually, prove so light asto be almost imperceptible, The Gov- 


ernment has never ventured to appeal to figures in support of the-.. 


view, upon which this reaction is based, that the house-tax would 
be an intolerable and unpopular burden. ltis easy to whine about 
oppressive taxation, and to say that the country is notripe for 
education. Itis mot so easy, and has at least never been attempted, 
to prove in black and white what the demand for education 1s, and 
how much the people are willing to pay for it. As for ripeness, 
what is that argument worth? ‘The country, as India, a poor 
and half civilised country—is ripe for nothing, but starvation and 
lawlessness and ignorance. As 'an English province, however, it 
is ripe for much: for a measure of civilisation and knowledge ; 
for law-abiding manners, aud at no distant date for material 
prosperity and even wealth. If English statesmauship is to 
wait until it sees the fruit ripening, what merit will there be 
in that tending and culture? Our only aim can be wisely to 
force the plant into bud and blossom and fruit earlier than it 
could ripen in the open sun. 

If the financial reasons for this recreant statesmanship be 
unsubstantial, what other reasons can be offered in its excuse ? 
That elementary education is a real want, a crying need of South- 
ern India, can surely not be denied. While results already 
obtained prove to demonstration that real progress has of late. 
been made in the spread of simple knowledge among the rural 
populations, want of success could not be alleged as a ground for re- 


-laxed exertion. Every year in the life of the Educational Depart- 


ment has proved more conclusively that valuable results follow 
immediately on improved organisation and increased effort in 
this field. It is therefore of malice prepense, and with a full 
knowledge of what they are doing, that these Madras statesmen 
draw back from the path of elementary education. True, the 
cause is not an attractive one; there are no présent rewards of 


„enthusiastic meetings, and platform addresses, and sweet words 
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of counsel to young graduates ; -no prospective statues, nor even 
Stars of India. Primary education deals only with the lower 
classes ; the poor ignorant clowng, who, even if you refuse them 
light, will not complain of their darkness ; and who are indeed 
“not ripe" for education. So they are to be left as they are—God 
help them '—and to civilise themselves as they best can. 

Let it not be said that the progressive policy is still open to 
an active officer who discerns the people's wants and tries to sup- 
ply them. Itis not so. The whole scheme of progress has been 
discredited by this chilling order; the tide has been turned and 
is steadily ebbing down. “The avowed policy of the Government 
has been declared to discourage progress and to counsel inaction. 
In the future nothing but the most bold avowal of the contrary 
can set the car of the State on the forward move again. The 


—^ Noes have it; and the whole question must be again debated and 


decided before the Ayes can win a victory. And the mischief 
already done is incalculable. Who in the future will believe 
that a Madras Government can really progress? For two years 
the whole Presidency has been astir Nobody could doubt the 
advantage that arose from the quickening of official pulses, and 
the admission of new blood and life into the administration. 
The skeleton indeed remains, and we are told to keep and cherish 
it. But ‘can those dry bones liye’ ? 

Local Fund Boards are told’ to work away, butit is making 
bricks without straw ; nay,ethe very clay is denied them. They 
were founded to control publie works, aud they are told 
not to trouble themselves about the contracts for, nor the 
execution of, those works! They were founded to spread 
elementary education, and they are told that there is hardly 
any money for village schools. The inevitable effect must be 
to stagnate, if not to diminish the flow of progress in education, It 
required a strong declaration from the local Government to obtain 
any improvement at all in this matter. The cause of education 
is not a popular cause. It is unfashionable, even vulgar; and 
not only that, but there are no doubt difficulties of exceptional 


- power in this country, arising out of the utter apathy of the 


mass of the lower classes, and the lukewarm zeal of the higher 
classes in the spread of elementary education. 

Having only recently obtained any education worthy of the name 
for themselves, the higher classes are by no means anxious to 
throw open the paths of privilege and power by the general 
diffusion of knowledge. It therefore required the whole strength 
of official influence, and the free use of public money to start 
elementary edugation fairly in the race. But now the scale of 
primary education must kick the brain ; for Government favour 
has been thrown into the other sideof the balance ; and every 
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- - officer who ventures to propose a village school, and to spread 


primary education in his district, knows that he is doing an act 
which is far more likely to win kim the censure than the thanks 
of Government. 

It must be so. Half measures are in such a case impossible ; and 
simple impartiality a pretence. Either education is to be extended 
or it is not ; if it is, money must be supplied and agencies organised, 
And the last official utterance is—-“ we can promise you no money; 
and we will have none of your schemes.” 

We have now said our say ; sadly but soberly. Anger would be 
misdirected against authorities so high ; and argument, we fear, is 
useless with those who never employ it. Popular ignorance too 
will rather applaud than condemn this recreant policy.. The quid- 
munes of the Madras Press, have already clapped their hands on 


their purses, and thanked heaven that they are freed from the fear — 


of taxation. We see no remedy ; we have almost ceased to hope for 
one; but to be silent would be to accept complicity in the folly 
and cowardice of the latest development of Madras statesmanship. 


Ant. VIIL—MILITARY NOTIONS. 


1,-—Proccedings of the United Service Institution of India. 
May 1873. 
2,—Cuvalry at the Camp, By Captain Osmond Barnes. 


9.-— My Diary at the Punjab Camp of Exercise, 1872-73. By 
BEECHWOOD. 


HERE are indications in récent military literature, that in 
India as well as at home we are beginuing to outgrow the 
age of Prussian translations aud entering upon the era of original 
- notions, if we have not yet quite attained the full stature of original 
ideas. If I, longo intervallo, try to follow in the footsteps of critics 
at home as an advocate of progress and an opponent of retrogres- 
sion uuder whatever disguise, and attempt to distinguish true 
notions from false, 1t is because I have soinething to say which 
Captain Adam a “ true reformer” has not said; and others I 
know, more capable perhaps than I, of grappling with the subject 
have not the requisite leisure. 

Before reviewing the papers of the United Service Institution 
if may not be out “of place to discuss briefly what are the proper 
functions of such societies, At the last anniversary meeting of 
the Kaglish Institution, Sir William Codrington, who as an "old 
guardsman and stauuch defender of the line formation, in the pretty 
hot fights there, cannot be accused of being too little conservative, 

made tlie following admirable remarks :— 

“There can be no doubt that there are many questions which 
“are, to use à common term ‘ventilated’ and discussed in a society 
“of this sort, that cannot well be ventilated and discussed by a 
“Government which would naturally be loath to give au opinion 
“on subjects which we are free cnough to give an opinion upon 
"jn this institution. Therefore it is that this Institution is one 
* of great value and that it is appreciated, ” 

io this matter of military publications, not long ago we hada 
manifesto from their head, which shews the entire liberality of the 
Prussian General Staff. Von Moltke has had occasion to inform the 
world how far certain publications are official and how far not, and 
this is in effect what he says, He speaks with the entire openness, 
and a touch of the scorn, of strength :—" To persons desirous of in- 
dulging in military composition we have lately given every reason- 
able facility of access to official documents. All we have asked in 
return is that the facts shall not be distorted ; but although so far we 
have been the censors of certain recent military works we ure 
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censorg of the facts, not suppressors of opinion ; and as for the 
views derived and expressed, take them for what they are worth. 
If ever we have erred we dare confess it,-and you the public are 
welcome also to sit with larger faith than ours at the feet of ^w 
the Gamaliel should he turn out one.” Surely these are principles 
that are worthy of imitation; a fearless publication of facts, how- ` 
ever unpleasant,—and what have we so unpleasant to confess as the 
St. Privat massacre ?—~and a hearing for all sensible deductions from 
these facts, openly admitted. 
T do not think that our Indian officials, either as officials or ag 
members of Council of the U. S. I. of India, have quite come up 
to the above standards, Severa? papers which have been offered 
for publication in its journal, and have been rejected, have come: 
under my notice; and as Jam not the author of any one of them, 
I may. express my humble opinion, after a careful perusal, that-. 
there are at present in existence rejected addresses, having a 
present and practical interest, by the suppression of which the 
Indian military world has sustained a loss greater than would 
have been inflicted on it by the omission to print the whole of the 
number which I am about to review and I say this 
with a full appreciation of its unusually high quality. 1 have 
been sorely puzzled in reading them to find where, in papers of 
undoubted ability and full of useful suggestions, lies the sentence 
which:displayed the cloven hoof add caused their rejection, and I 
have at last pitched upon some fault-Gnding with a small detail of 
camp or expedition, whose only sting lies in its truth. Our affairs 
lately have not been so ill-conducted or so wanting in general 
success as to justify this dread, in minor matters, of encouuteriug ~ 
criticism, both gentle and just. 
The suppression of any really good ‘papers in India is much 
to be regretted, because, from inevitable causes, not likely to be 
> goon removed, the United Service Institution of India must ever 
obe a weakly plant. Men who have written a technical article of 
a really high class will preferto send it to the Euglish journal. 
The drain of talent caused by the periodicals and the Press, which 
even in England brought the Institution daily into the hands of . 
second-rate men, aud compelled the introduction of paid lectures, 
will, in a lesser degree, but still perceptibly, affect the available 
talent in this country. When, in addition to all this, contributors 
are warued that they must not write anonymously—an entirely 
useless proviso when there is nothing personal. in the article—a 
"proviso which some will, when they grow wiser and reperuse their _~ 
articles, possibly themselves regret —that they must never allow 
themselves to forget, as a recent notice has told them, they are 
‘supposed to be speaking at a public meeting and must moderate 
r their expressions accordingly—it is not surprising that the printing 
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press of the Institution is employed in giving to the world chiefly 
the contributions of members of council, the diploma papers of 
officers of departments, with here and .there an old story retold 
^^ or a discussion of some very visionary future. 
The first paper, that of Colonel Newall, contains much interest- 
ing material, and displays considerable brilliancy of imagination, 
“ but enunciates military views which I do not believe to be sound, 
and with which I cannot agree. Military villages, which Colonel 
Newall recommends us to establish on our frontier, are feudal and 
barbarous institutions unsuited to the times--unsuited to the non- 
military constitution of our Indian Government, and to the whole 
policy of law which we have adopted. Occasions will, of course, 
arise in which able politicals on the frontier will make use of 
one tribe to get at another, and we may subsidise with advantages 
_-States which, though barbarous, have some semblance of stability 
and regular government; but the time has gone by for England 
to defend its frontier by buying Wazírís or hiring red Indians, 
I can conceive nothing more likely to betray us into rapid collision 
with our neighbours than becoming godfather to 500 little Khivas, 
and making ourselves responsible for the crimes of an organised 
vendetta conducted by petty froutier village robbers, Again, I 
think Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates the value of the ludus 
as a base. <A formidable obstacle it is no doubt, but it cannot in 
these days of enormous war material and of railways be looked 
on as a first-class line of qommunieation, Colonel Newall uses, 
in a rather bewildering manner—which I confess I cannot always 
grasp—a number of military terms, such as the pivot, base, inner 
/ radius. J dare say I am slow of apprehension, but when he calls 
Peshawar the pivot of our trans-Indus position and the key of 
> the Indus Doábs, I understand what he means sufficiently to 
demur. If the whole of the five rivers joined atone point and 
there stood an Indian Mayence, he could hardly speak more strong- 
ly. Does Colonel Newall really believe that Peshawar is the one 
-important point across the river from Karachi to the Khaibar, 
or that it is of greater value than Attock, Láhor, Máltán, or 
half a dozen other river passages and places? Again, Colonel 
Newall speaks of the saliency of Peshawar as giving it great 
flanking powers. Of course, we all know that the more salient a 
bastion is the more.annoying it is to besiegers, but also the more 
difficult to defend. Moreover, it is dangerous to argue carelessly by 
comparison of things which are like only in appearance. Peshawar 
"i. totally differs from aa advanced work of a great fortress, in this, 
that a great fortress has many bridges which do not depend on 
the seasons, and that its fire commands the advanced works. 
Peshawar is many miles beyond a river without permanent bridges, 
and far out of the reach of fire support. In fact, I think 
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Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates the value of our trans-Indus 
position, 

If we do not meet the enemy before he reaches that nar- ` 
row strip we hold beyond the Indus—and many years must 
elapse before we have to solve the problem under these condi- 
tions—thereis nothing in the material resources or military ady 
vantages of the Dehrajat alone to justify us in fighting a decisive 
battle on the wrong side of such a river as the Indus, save very 
close to a bridge head, securing our retreat. Let us make of 
Jacobabad and Pesháwar Phalsbourgs and Konigsteins—sources 
of delay and possible annoyance to a victorious, of grave danger 
to a retreating, army, without causing serious drain upon our 
main resources; but let us not spend enormous sums of money 
3n turning them into great intrenchments, tempting us to 
linger in the presence of superior numbers, beyond our 
best obstacle and ditch—a large intrenched camp at Cherat 
would be the worst kind of Metz we could possibly invent for 
ourselves, When a great contest is waged for empire, with 
anything like our present frontiers, our railways will be com- 
pleted, and Karachi, Haidarabad, Sukhar, Bhawalpur—if the 
railway crosses there—Mültán and the passages of the rivers 
from Attock to Láhor, with the two great railways, wil be the 
lines, pivots, keys, or whatever we please to call them—and 
North-Eastern India and the sea*our great bases. The loss of 
Jacobabad and Pesháwar, or any places beyond the Indus, will 
` not, except politically—and the political situation of that future 
we can hardly guess—play a leading part in the great military 
struggle for the Panjáb and the Indus. 

But I am carried away by the author I am discussing into his 
world of dreams; the large question of a further advance as far 
as Quetta and Kabul or even Herát, instead of a withdrawal to the 
Indus, I do not enter upon, It is not necessary to adopt either 
alternative if we are not tempted to transform a fair outpost frontier 
into a bad main line of defence ; but at the same time I do not quite 
sympathise with the cry “no retreat" of Colonel Newall, and his 
dread of the consequences ; nor do I implicitly believe in the want of | 
appreciation of strength without swagger, with which natives are 
always credited. l have observed that a lesson administered to 
the most eager member of a pursuing crowd, who mistake a deli- 
berate retreat for a panic flight, has a most sobering effect on the 
remainder. If it suited us to retire beyond the Indus we should, 
if our passages were well selected, very soon teach anybody who 
presumed, to moderate their enthusiasm, by catching them in the 
open between the Indus and the hills, like rabbits between corn and 
furze” I entirely agree with the writer in his estimate of the Bho- 
lan Pass, At present the northern routes seem the more nearly 
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threatening, for itis a fact which people appear to forget, that 
Samarkhand is twice as near us as Khiva, and three times as near as 
Asterabad; but there can be little doubt that an army which succeeded 
^in mastering, say, the passage and railway at Sukhar, and then mas- 
, tering Mültán, turned southward along the railway and between 
the river and desert, bribing hard all the while in Haidarabad and 
"Rájpütána,' would place matters in India in a very unpleasant 
position, and check Bombay speculation very considerably. But 
I do not hold with Colonel Newall in his estimate of the flanking 
powers of Kashmir. General Bright, by a few sensible remarks, 
compelled Colonel Newall to excuse and modify opinions he had 
expressed. When Colonel Newall says that a flank attack could 
be repeated in Dodb after Doáb, he cannot have fully considered 
that, whatever the season, such a large army as would probably 
Jüvade the Panjáb would succeed, if it succeeded at all, in crossing 
the rivers in the plains and elosing passes beyond any point 
that the army hovering on the flank could reach, by bad roads 
through the hills, and crossing the rivers à la Blondin higher 
up. The hill stations would, of course, try to hold their own for a 
time in a partisan warfare. A few Ghürká regiments and a mule 
battery or two might do good service in causing annoyance and 
harassing the communications where the Pesháwar-Ludiána road 
touches the hills; but avery few miles of the plains would find 
the limit of footmen and mules—for the idea of cavalry sweeping 
down from Kashmiris one which excites asmile. Or in some 
future time when Kashmir ^is an Anglicised sanitarium, when 
Gulmurg is synonymous with Goodwood, when there is a Kash- 
mir valley railway, with turnpike roads or a Fell tramway to 
Abbotabad and Marri, Kashmir may play its part in a really 
serious diversion. But with a political situation, and communi- 
cations ina state at all approaching what they are at present, 
it would be a grave error to commit any considerable army to the 
dangerous and useless duty of wandering among the Kashmir 
passes between a possibly hostile native State and a large invad- 
ing army, when it might be playing a great part on the ten 
banks of the five rivers, or before Lahor or Máltán, with railways 
and friends to fall back upon. 

I have lingered too long over visionary plans for the defence 
of India; but the paper before me, whatever its practical value, 
is certainly suggestive and stimulating, and I am glad to have 
the opportunity of concluding my notice by stating what I think 
to be our true military policy. Until native princes have receiv- 
ad English education, and are as completely alienated from 
sheir old ideas as Dhulíp Singh ; when they shew their good 
sense and total loss of patriotism, by living in England, or until 
[ndian Rájás marry the daughters of English noblemen, and 
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English civilians and soldiers ally themselves with old native 
families—a time we have not quite reached, it is manifest that we 
can have uo true friends, no reliable party in any native State ; all 
sentiment, affection, love of coantry, religion, are against us, angh ` 
only the basest self-interest in our favour. ) 

Why, then, should we strengthen the military power of our & 
feudatories ? Rid even native princes of the Resident Sehoolmaster, 
and make them independent, and they are still accessible to the 
attractions of money, increase of territory, and even the delusive 
hopes they see in change. And even when we secure native princes, 
we do not always secure their subjects. This is especially true 
of Kashmir. A low diet is best for semi-independeat States ; enough 
troops to maintain order or capture a Kuka, but not enough to 
admit óf enterprise in directions quite uncertain, The reminiscences 
"of the loyalty of Kashmir princes and Gwáliár soldiers are not 
encouraging. In the expenditure of money, when we have it to spare ~ 
for military purposes, we should always have two great objects in 
view—the near one, the consolidation of our power within India ; 
ihe remote, not very remote now perhaps, the preparation for 
future defence from invasion. "lhereare many works which ful- 
fil both these objects, such as the improvement of railway com- 
munication all over India, but especially those of the Léhor, 
Dehli, Karáchi triangle ; the gradual establishment of strong 
places all over India at points of strategic importance, but especi- 
ally those on the line of the Jhelam and lower Indus ; the estab- 
lishment of forts defensible by-small detachinents for the protection 
of our hill stations and to close fora time our hill roads, but es- 
pecially those of Abbotabad and Marri. ButI think that works 
of internal value should have at present long precedence over ^ 
those ef pure defence from external danger; and I believe that: 
among the things least conducive to either object afe intrenched 
camps beyond the Indus, and armies in Kashmir until it is our 
own. Although we unfortunately cannot get the loan of Prince 
Bismarck to take Kashmir for us, right or wrong, we can assist 
Persia with money; and, when we have an opportunity, use pressure 
to make her a naval and commercial power on the Caspian. 
Timber she hasin plenty, on its southern coast. We can consolidate 
Afghánistán and Yarkaud, and encourage them at all times to smoke 
out the hornets’ nests of petty tribes on our frontiers aud their 
own. And if we do all these things, the invasion of India is pushed 
into a distance so remote that we shall have no Emperor of Russia 
to fear, but rather the Socialist Propaganda of the Pansclavonic 
Republic, the elements of which are even now not wanting in” 
Imperial Russia. 

Captain Creagh’s article on Range Finders ig the product of 
considerable labour combined with powers of accurate analysis; 
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it is a very interesting and satisfactory paper, but of too technical 
a character for lengthy discussion in aught but the engineering 
journal whose articles it abstracts ; and, like them, it deserves to’ be 
read in full. A few points I may, however, touch on. Captain 
Creagh is no doubt right in his low estimate of the human power 
of judging distances at long ranges. Where, then, are we to find 
a substitute? It must either be a range finder or selection by trial 
shots. The list of difficulties and desiderata so exhaustively 
discussed by Captain Creagh is nov favourable to our hope of dis- 
covering perfect range finders ; and did they not possess theadvantage 
of silence, we should be disposed to think the system of trial shots 
the best, I think, for use in the field. An instrument, which would 
give an accuracy within the limit of half the long axis of the 
spread of a shell’s fragments, would answer all practical purposes. 
In prepared positions where there is plenty of time, and in siege$ 
possibly, the range finder will exercise its vocation with success ; 
but for horse artillery I believe trial shots, aided by a powerful 
telescope on a tripod, will be found more rapid and practical in the 
end. We must take the chance of the enemy moving off. 

Major Norman writes good English, which, totally apart from his 
subject, it is a pleasure to peruse. It appears to me he is rather in- 
consistent in saying he disapproves of European non-commissioned 


_ officers in Native Regiments when his whole essay is written in their 


i 


praise. In the Cavalry, espegally in these days of numerous 
‘detached small outposts, the number of officers is totally insufficient, 
and detachment commanders, capable of speaking and writing 
reports 1a English, are absolutely necessary. 

Colonel Osborne has, I think, hit upon the right principle for 
pankhá-pulling, but in the instances quoted of the successful 
employment of condensed air, although the distance to which 
the power was transmitted was great, it does not appear that there 
was a great consumption of motive power in the escape of air 
such as would occur in the case of several hundred pankhas being 
pulled, each with its separate jerk. This will probably be the diffi- 
culty to encounter, and may necessitate all the punkhas in a bunga- 
low being pulled by one subsidiary engine, in which case there 


` will be a want of the liveliness of the thin rope and light hand, 


Nee 


out certainly the drowsy element will be removed. The sugges- 
tion that the expanding air, by making large quantities of heat 
latent, will tend to cool the bungalows, is ingenious; but thew 
there must be enough of it. Possibly as one fluid is much the 
same as another, and both equally clean, the piping may be made 
useful in the transmission of water and thus decrease the expense 
of that item during six months of the year. 

Captain Colquhoun's paper contains one of those extraordinary 
“ notions” which make their home in young periodicals ; although 
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it shows a conscientious mastery of his subject in all its details, 
Does he seriously recommend the substitution of surface lines 
of rail for permanent bridges and embankments? There is at this 
moment a bridge and an engine buried beneath a rivers sand; 
where would his line be after the flood, and meanwhile how is 
the traffic to be kept up 7? 

I have put off the discussion of General Thesiger's and Captain 
Adam's papers to the end, as they appear on the surface to repre- 
sent two antagonistic theories; but however desirous of doing jus- 
tice to the subject, I shall be compelled in the one case to limit 
myself to the removal of one or two fallacies, and in the other 
to a brief expression of agreemewt with the principles expressed. 
To review each paper point by point would result in my writing 
an essay--a drill-book. Everybody, I suppose, has begun a drill 
Book longer than either of the papers themselves. 

I confess I am thoroughly disappointed in General Thesiger's 
paper. Lét me not be misunderstood. iI am disappointed because 
I looked forward to the paper' being really what it threatened .to 
be—an able defence of the old system in its integrity, which would 
cost the new school a tough brain fight to overcome, and it 
is neither more nor less than an appropriation of nearly all that 
is good in the modern system, with some excellent advice against 
abandoning all that is good in the old. The conservative paper 
: of General Thesiger is almost as radical in reality as the paper of 
Captain Adam, which tells us that the working classes are repub- 
licans, and must be argued with, not ordered ; so that I am re- 
minded of the story of the divine, who, after a fierce argument on 
a religious subject, informed his adversary that he despaired of 
convincing him, but that his sentiments were completely expres- 
sed in a certain pamphlet, which the other had written. But 
though, General Thesiger, to my mind, surrenders almost all the 
important points, he uses certain arguments which are assuredly 
fallacious. 

General Thesiger appears to think that the advocates of 
change have laid the whole success of the Germans to the credit 
of their superior tactics, but there is abundant proof that this 
is not. the case. In the well-known Wellington Essay—here 
let meen passant remark that though its author may be stig- 
matised as young and inexperienced, he strove with success 
against Sir Garnet Wolseley and other eminent soldiers, and that 
success no unprejudiced reader will attribute entirely to the liter- 
ary sympathies of Colonel Hamley—in the Wellington Essay, I 
say, the writer lays down most distinctly that from Prussian prac- 
tice alone no real deductions can be drawn. They adopted a sys- 
tem on the spur of the moment, which was never severely tested ; _ 
for “the motley and demoralised host” which surrendered at 
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Sedan was scarcely in reality more formidable than the raw levies 
whom the Germans had subsequently to meet. But it will be best 
perhaps to take some portions of General Thesiger’s paper in their 
/~ proper order, Throughout, I may femurk, General Thesiger quotes 
B passages from various writers which, separated from the context, 
yappear favourable to -his views, while those who are acquainted 
^ with the works in their entirety know the completed argument is 
wholly adverse, He commences by quoting from one of the 
Wellington Essays an attack upon the line without modifications ; 
and repeating the author's words, takes him to task for attack- 
ing the line modified by sixteen sections of the Field Exercise. 
How many of those sixteen sectioms did the Light Division em- 
ploy against the great Redoubt? There is an end to all argu- 
ment if the line advocate cries—“ Why do you abuse my line ?, 
pp is only the bits of a column put side by side: " and the column 
advocate—'* Why do you abuse my column, itis only the bits of 
a line put one behind the other. We can alter it to please you." 
There. is nothing to do but snake hands overit as the writer of 
this paper does with the Wellington essayist in the next six 
lines, confessing that the Alma line, which was meant all the 
time, does require serious alteration. General Thesiger then 
concedes lying down, advancing by rushes, loss of touch, brings 
the line to the skirmishers instead of the skirmishers to the 
line ; increases their number, and save in a few points, which I 
propose to discuss, gives all that moderate men have ever asked 
for. Ifafter the campaign 9f 1870 the authorities had “ fully 
\ recognised the necessity for great flexibility and elasticity,” and 
| tried to“ bring out the full power" of the liue, we should 
have heard less nonsense talked ; but the United Service Institu- 
\ tions of England, which argued calmly at first, at last went rav- 
ing mad about order in disorder, skirmisher swarms, and or- 
ganised swashbucklering. At the close of the manœuvres of 1871, 
acritic less known to the world than either Hamley or Ches- 
ney but one endowed with a genius equal to either of them 
wrote :—‘ Nothing can be more opposed to the infantry tactics 
which have so lately earned victory than the leading aud the 
movement of the well-drilled battalions which took part in the 
manœuvres,” 

In 1872 certain Commanding Officers, on their own responsibi-, 
lity, trained their regiments to a few movements on the Prussian 
model: and just before the autumn manœuvres an able lecturer 

» and scientific officer, wrote in grief to inform me thatit had all 
-been puta stop to ; there was to be nothing but company skir- 
« mish, company support, advance in line, and volleys by command. 
But at the end o 1872, six years after Sadowa, the authorities sur- 
rendered with a precipitation equal to their previous obstinacy, in 
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time to give us at the Camp of Exercise the unmitigated sprawl- 
ing over the country, which has excited the Adjutant-General s 
very natural disgust. But his protest comes too late to do more 
than make the new school as' [ hope it willas faras Indian 
influence can affect the battle already nearly fought out at home, 
moderate in their victory. 

General Thesiger’s arguments, as to what fire we have to 
consider from 800 yards until collision, are very closely reasoned, 
and his remarks on unaimed fire most valuable; but their real 
weight is not so overwhelming as would at first appear. General 
Thesiger would probably accuse me of quibbling if I said his ad- 
vance is not a two-deep line. Fhe number of skirmishers is now 
so large that either it is not a two-deep line at starting, or 

„quring its advance it ceases to be one. I do not care whether 


skirmishers are detached from flanks of companies or seca__ 





tions, and indeed, what with gaps between companies, 
and loose files, there is such a strong resemblance in what 
General Thesiger recommends to the skirmisher swarm, that I 
am surprised he attacks it so severely. Itis impossible to argue 
wide questions in à narrow and rigid manner A complicated 
problem in dynamics cannot be treated like an early proposition of 
Euclid. The ground is almost entirely excluded from the writer’s 
argument, and depth of formation cannot be treated as a mere 
question of fire danger. High aufhorities consider it is demand- 
ed by considerations for which even fire danger must be ignored ; 
the power to develop and resist rapidfy flank attacks is now held 
of vitalimportance. Moreover, itis well-known in practice that 
the fighting line draws on itself all the aimed rifle fire; dis- 
taut bodies, which suffered severely until the enemy's atten- 
tion was occupied, have been known, when the front fight was 
hot, to stand unnoticed, unharmed in the open owing to the uncon- 
querable human habit of hitting back at the nearest aüversary. 
All the advantages therefore are not in favourof having more 
troops in one line than can profitably join the fire fight. Until 
experiments have been made (something of the kind, but not 
quite what I mean, was tried at Chalons) by a line of men firing , 
rapidly, some carefully, some at random, on the front line of a 
succession of targets, so distributed over a width of say 400 yard, 
and a depth of 800 yards, that every shot might hit a target 
but no shot two—a matter easily arranged—and then careful 
diagrams founded on the trajectory, drawn of the first 400 
yards ; no argument can be derived from unaimed fire. There 
is nothing whatever to prove to what particular kind of depth 
of formation unaimed fire is adverse. It has a law doubtless 
as unchangeable as the number of unaddressed letters posted in a 
year ; but we don’t know yet where and in what proportions 
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unaimed shot goes, but I shall be very much surprised if, on dia- 
grams of theliues of danger being drawn perpendieular to the 
paper, and diagrams of troops horizontal, it be found that on flat 
surface even a double line draws through the worst zone of 25 
per cent of aimed fire, gets less shots than the same two lines dis- 
tributed in certain proportions over the 400 yards from the front 
target, with only those able to fire back on the worst of it ; but if, 
by a very simple use of the plane and the trajectory obtained from 
the flat surface experiments, various representations of undulating 
eround with the lines of danger be drawn, and certain small ob- 
Stacles distributed over it, I shall be still more surprised if the re- 
sult shews that a two-deep line swept over the whole ground nets 
less shots than orderly groups with orderly reserves moving, 
within fixed limits of course for each unit, sometimes in line some- 
times in column, I shall be surprised if the line moving always at 
the double, and therefore halving the shots, nets less than the varied 
advance moving at a walk and skilfully manipulated. 

Without any special experiments, by use of wide movable tar- 
gets, on open ranges, behind the target fired at, especially with 
troops on their early instruction, a good deal might be learnt about 
badly aimed fire. All we yet know is, it goes high and to the left. 
If we could discover that intensity of fire decreases regularly from 
the fire front, we should know that all but the firing line should 
be kept as far back as was safe; but if we could prove what is 
probably near the truth, that beyond a certain zone before and 
behind the engaged line chance shots fall ‘pretty equally, then we 
have everything to gain by pushing up supports and reserves as 
close to the deadly zone as possible. | 

But the law of unaimed and random fire we may never know. 

Meanwhile we must appeal to rough experience, The Prussian 
regulations say :—“ The division pushed forward to subdue the 
enemy's fire must seek special aid in a skilful use of the ground, 
and they will find almost every where frequently, even in open 
ground, appearing quite level, an inconsiderable fold which will 
give cover to the skirmishers lying down and even to the closed 
divisions." This is the Prussian advice after long and bloody trials. 

At Le Mans, Captain Brackenbury tells us :—“ The fire of the 
French was so awful that if was perfectly impossible for troops 
in any formation to live under it. The only way in which 
the Prussians did liv was by advancing in very loose order, by’ 
throwing themselves down, by dodging behind every hedge and 
bank, by assembling in groups behind a house or little hill, and 


^ creeping on bit by bit as they could." This is the evidence of a 


skilled eye-witness, and the weight of evidenc e goes to prove that, 

while acknowledggng fully in. very many situations the two-deep 

line in open order moving rapidly cannot be improved on, all 
| lu 
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formations of the rake and roller type long continued, which forbid 
skirmishers to swerve, which discourage lines breaking into small 
columns are disadvantageous ; ij does not make the slightest 
difference whether you use one long rake or eight small ones, whe- 


ther they move in line or in echellon ; it is perfectly plain the - 


whole ground, good and bad, is swept indiscriminately at last. 

The type of advance, which the new schoolof tacticians aims 
at, is that of a rising flood which, here a thread, there a stream, 
ever presses on between obstacles or, if fora space stopped by a 
rock, pauses a moment and then pours round the flank, and 
once more resumes its advance. Are the principles of order so 
utterly unattainable in this system that we must reject it? 
General Thesiger certainly does not in spirit, though he strives 
to appear to in the letter. At the critical moment, General Thesi- 


ger maiutains, his two-deep line moved up to the skirmishers will. 


be in perfect order. Now his system allows numerous skirmish- 
ers, and a gapon one or both flanks of each section. Supposing 
the numerous skirmishers sustain no loss, and the line sustains 
no loss, even suppose the skirmishers walk perfectly straight, and 
the line after them, will all the little bits behind fit all the little 
bits in front ? I doubt it, but supposing both skirmishers and line 
decimated, and that in addition the skirmishers of one section have 


swerved 20 yards to the right, another 10 yards to the left, there . 


will bea good deal of mess I imagine in the dovetailing ; but 
T a loose line of skirmishers cpuld keep distance not only 
rom end to end, but at many intermediate points, surely there is 
this vast difterence in “ reinforced line of skirmishers ” (reinforced 
skirmisher swarm it should have been here) “and the two-deep 
line,” that the reinforcements have picked their way, the two-deep 
Tine have not. The difference between using the stepping stones 
and fording the stream, between using the crossing and defying 
the mud, is shown plainly enough by our boots ; and what if it be 
true as Colonel Williams says in No. 69 of the English papers “ It 
is vain now to talk of any better line of front, if a perfect line could 
fall from the skies and find itself near the enemy, it would quickly 
assume the shape of a skirmisher swarm,” | 


"The general principles regarding the advance of skirmishers are 


admirable, and I think such movements as advance in right 
echellon, in left echellon, pointed echellon, and hollow echellon, 
words whick explain themselves, might well form part of skir- 
misher training; but it is not to be supposed that rule will be 
adhered to in the heat of fire. The principle, however, that some 
should always be firing while the others are advancing can be 
inculcated, but a line of skirmishers formed, as is proposed, by 
individuals from 82 different sections, then dividetl into four great 
divisions (and how commanded, General Thesiger does not say), I 
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cannot believe would form. a fighting line with. either much. 
mutual confidence or enterprise; or be able to reconcile in the 
heat of the fight its allegiance to the four great divisions 
y it is in, and the 32 sections i8 has to keep in front of, at 
b~ the same time. General Thesigers plan for getting over the 
last final difficulty has, I fear, a savour of the drill on a 
small scale in the barrack square, and.an obliging enemy crushed. 
by the cross and oblique fire of the over-lapping victorious batta- 
lion, what place in a line of fire extending for miles would there 
be for the two devoted flank companies of a single battalion unless 
favoured by some wavering of. the enemy's line or some peculiarity: 
of ground .not necessarily in front of the flank companies? The- 
Prussians are at present practising (Colonel Newdigate at the 
U. S. Institution) for the final rush, pushing the main body of 
the company through the centre of the skirmishers ;. but making" 
“arush through the firing line, is a very different thing from deli- 
berately moving out troops diagonally to the right and left front 
between the breech-loader duel at its hottest, A battalion oc- 
eupies a front of, say, 400 yards; a good many more places than 
two must be liable to turn suddenly into the hydra’s head.in that 
distance, Nay more, to drag after them, over favourable ground 
and in any decent formation the remainder of the battalion. 
Quoting freely from Captain May the writer claims: by inference 
that the liue is- free from: confusion in-retreat ; but in this respect the 
superiority of the line over the other formations is supported by no 
evidence The light division? originally in line, advanced.in confu- 
sion, and fell back in confusion on the Brigade of Guards, also in 
line, at the Alma, and swept away an entire battalion ;. the re- 
mainder opened out and allowed the retreating line to pass, which 
goes to prove that had the Brigade of Guards been in four ranks 
with intervals or in small columns, the Scots Fusiliers would have 
remained intact. In retreat confusion is inevitable; and the line, 
either in first line or support, has no exemption from tts evils. 
Again quoting from Captain May, General Thesiger claims for the 
English battalion system.a superiority in the prevention of strag- 
gling, but on this point there is really no valid argument what- 
‘ever. Surely whatever the defects of the Prussian system, it is 
not true that it “diminishes the supervision of troops" under fire. 
One glance at the diagram of a Prussian company is a sufficient 
auswer to this. General Thesiger, although he casually mentions’ 
“individualised method of fighting," and uses freely Captaiu 
pe Lay 5 work, has nothing whatever to say on the main subject of 
Pithe author he quotes so much, whether a regiment is to consist of 
^ a Colonel, an Adjutant, and 800 others, or whether, as Captain 
May wished, evesybody is to disappear but the Captain. This 
question of the gradual massing of sections into half companies, 
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, 
double company (the equivalent of the Prussian company), wings 
aud battalions, and their respective commanders, and duties, is not 
entered into sufficiently and is inseparable from an exhaustive con- 
sideration of battalion tactics in “the fire fights of the present day. ^ 
Again General Thesiger, quoting Essay No. IV says :—“ The -à 
skirmisher swarm formation entails firing over the heads of the 
troops ;" but Gereral Thesiger is advocating advances in line him- 
` self. If he is only going to cover the head of his echellons with 
skirmishers, he is going back to the old system of shock tactics ; 
if he covers his whole line and makes a fire fight, their heads must 
be fired over too, whether we call them a line of skirmishers or a 
skirmisher swarm, but curiougly enough the author he quotes 
from is again one whose general arguments are totally adverse. 
oir Garnet Wolseley says :—“ It would be well to accustom 
our foot soldiers to manceuvring with calmness, whilst a fire of 
blank shells was kept over their heads ; even if a few lives should ~~ 
be accidentally lost in doing so, they would be well expended if 
your infantry acquired perfect steadiness under these circum- 
stances.’ And speaking of two ranks, “jamming men together, 
shoulder to shoulder and toe to heelin two ranks,” “ multiplies 
the loss of life when they are exposed to fire.” The witnesses 
selected are decidedly bad witnesses for the prosecution of poor 
skirmisher swarm. 

I have carried this review t$ such length, that I must omit 
any discussion of General Thesiger’s remarks on drill and 
manceuvring as they stand somewhat! apart, from the immediate 
subject of controversy ; but it was necessary to analyse with 
care portions of General Thesiger’s paper, because from General . 
Thesiger’s position and the expectations raised by his promis- ^ 
ed paper, it has gone abroad that a successful defence of the ^ 
British as opposed to the Prussian system was about to be pub- 
lished, and because from the excellence of the paper there is an 
impression that the defence has been completely successful. It 
is therefore necessary to point out that the excellence of General 
Thesiger’s paper lies in the acuteness with which certain portions 
are pleaded and the sensible general remarks, but not in the logi- 
cal continuity or success of the main argument ; it is not a defence 
of the British line of Aldershot field-days against the last system 

.of the Prassian drill-book, but an unfavourable comparison of 
one of the worst points of the Prussian system, the skirmisher 
swarm, exaggerated, with a scheme of General Thesiger’s own con- 
taining a soupçon of the old British line, but perfected by appro- 
priation of many other portions of the very system he is attacking. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of the contest 
that has been going on since, after Sadowa, Majos Adams fluttered 
the old school by announcing the close of the era of bayonet tac- 
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tics; to those who have been steeped to the lips in the appalling 
flood of military essays and discussions that has been poured out 
since; or to any one possessing naturally a careful habit of analy- 
' Sis it is not necessary to point ot how much General Thesiger 
\ borrows from the system he is attacking and appropriates to the 
system he is defending; but to those who have not carefully 
studied the paper, or who have only heard of its results, Í may 
point out that the old system— when, as Boguslawski remarks, ib 
didn't much matter whether guns were fired or not at any but close 
quarters—was to seud forward a sprinking of skirmishers who were 
mere cavalry feelers ultimately withdrawn, behind them at a walk in 
one line shoulder to shoulder, order being every thing and rapidity 
secondary, the British line advanced to the shock. Iam speaking 
always of the Guards Aldershot-system as opposed to the light divi-, 
_Siou tacties discussed by Colonel Gawler and Sir William Napier, 
General Thesiger, although sentences could be quoted showing that 
his mind is still running on the old shock tactics, accepts the prin- 
ciple of a fire at once establisbed increasing in intensity till one side 
can bear it no longer; instead of the skirmishers coming back 
to the line, the line feeds the skirmishers who are the battle, and 
ultimately Joins them ; rapidity is considered of equal if not superi- 
or importance to order ; touch is abAndoned, and the line is kroken up 
into pieces. Under these circumstances, I feel justified in saying 
that though General Thesiger's paper contains many admirable sug- 
gestions and is well worthy of careful study, its title 1s eminently 
calculated to mislead; for the distinction between the ‘radical changes’ 
General Thesiger deprecates and the “important changes” he 
accepts is mere hair splitting ; and his plaintive “ really " is calcula- 
ted to produce an impression, that the agitation for reform which 
has won all General Thesiger concedes was quite uncalled for. The 
text of the essay honours the new system, the title is far from it ; but 
it is hardly fair to reject the play and steal the thunder, and I have 
considered it necessary to give at considerable length my reasons 

for a loud protest of sic vos non vobis. 
There is not much advantage gained by going through 
_the greater part of an essay and merely sayimng— with this 
I entirely agree: I shall not, therefore, devote much space to 
Captain Adams' article. It is oue of many systems suggested 
for adapting our tactics to the requirements of modern war. ‘The, 
necessity for a radical change being once accepted, the form in 
which it should be carried out will prove simple. I submit a 
few “notions” of my own. We already acknowledge that the 
order of companies is a matter of indifference, I think it should 
also be a matter of indifference whether one company supports 
another by com#ng up on its right or left in double rank, or by 
coming up in single rank in its rear. I attach no value whatever 
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to differences of colour in uniform as giving one large body over 
another superior safety from fire ; but I do attach great importance 
to officers in a regiment being indistinguishable from their 
neighbours from the frout, afd conspicuous from the rear. It - 
is an evident truism, although it sounds strange—that, since sup- 
ports come up from behind, and men follow their leaders, the proper 
place for distinctive badges is the back which the enemy is sup- 
posed never to see, But I do not require facings to be reversed, 
The pouch belt will serve my purpose. At reviews, where ladies 
or foreign officers are present, let officers and men wear any facings, 
belts, or gold lace they fancy ; but in action, for Infantry, I sug- 
gest the following :—Officers, «white pouch; marksmen, black, 
with & bar or cross the color of the regimental facings painted 
„2S we see on leather portmauteaux—the two outer sections black — 
the two inner, common brown leather Both the men them; 
selves and supports coming up would have a simple means of dis- 
tinguishing the leaders flanks and centres of every company ; for 
I think the arrangement of the men by . size is one without any 
object. Let men stand in companies in the order of their shoot- 
ing from the flanks inwards, the marksmen on the extreme flanks, 
as it is useless placing a man in the firing line at 1000 yards whe 
cannot hit the target at 400;* he might as well go another 200- 
yards out of danger. Let then, the marksmen occupying the front 
of attack assigned to the company commence the ball, supported 
by the shooting sections, and ultimately the shock sections filling 
up the centre as they advance ; and let ‘it be understood, subject to all 
necessary exceptions,—that to compensate the marksmen for their 
longer exposure, the final rush is to be made by the Shock Sections 
under their fire. Let there be a clear understanding. In the absence 
of other orders theyielding is always to befrom a given flank between 
Regiments, Companies, and Sections ; that, as a general rule, at long 
distances the centre sections yield to the outer ; and if there is crowd- 
ing, are withdrawnin succession by their Sergeants ; at close quarters, 
the outer fall back in support :—but I must not drift into writing 
a drill book. To return to Captain Adams:—the best feature 
of Captain Adams’ paper is that portion where he dispels the. 
delusion that Britons never fought except in line, as the very 
arrow head of the Wellington Essay was that passage where the 
author says :—^ No one would be disposed to accuse either Prince 
Frederick Charles, Boguslawski or Captain May of enacting the 
part of Mr, Puff. But, with reference to many of their admirable 
suggestions, the same idea occurred to two men, and an English. 
Light Infantry officer thought of it first.” By all means let us retain 
what is good in the line formation ; but let us not run away with 
the notion that that imposing product of 40 fears’ peace—the 
slow march of the Guards at St. James's moving like a wall and 
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wheeling like a gate, is the only way to win battles, or the type 
of onr tactics, when Wellington was at his brightest and Qur 
Light Division at its best—faultless for defence—" an attack in 
^ rigid line, except for short distanées, never was possible against 
^ properly posted enemies, and attacks never can now, except under 
the rarest cireumstances, be restricted to short distances." 

Captain ‘Barnes’ pamphlet has been reviewed already elsewhere 
at a length out of all proportion to its importance as a contribu- 
tion to military literature ; and after what I have said about the 
suppression of zeal, I shall not stultify myself by indulging in 
ill-natured criticism. Still, although I only purpose expressing 
my dissent from the author on one matter of opinion, I must do 
so in several instances in matters of fact. 

Captain Barnes thinks the drill of the Cavalry was perfection :, 

_to that idea I have no objection ; but he adds that he saw no 
blunders (serious) committed. Equally competent observers saw 
a good many ; not, I will say, in the 10th Lancers. Captain Barnes 
says no fighting on foot was attempted at the Camp. He is 
mistaken. One Brigade certainly was practised in dismounted 
skirmishing—as the victims will probably not soon forget. Attock 
also was assisted by dismounted Sowdrs; and, if Captain 
Barnes says these instances are not what he means, I may add, 
in Sir Henry Tombs’ attack, Gondal was held for a time by 
dismounted skirmishers. Captdin Barnes labours under the en- 
tirely false impression that the 10th Lancers was the only regi- 
ment at the Camp which possessed an organised system of scouts. 
Various other regiments had selected officers, selected men, and 
selected horses told off for purposes of scouting. I could name 
several gentlemen who will feel very much astonished at Captain 
Barnes’ statement. 

It was scarcely worth while printing the title “ Reconnais- 
sance,” when Captain Barnes has so little to say on it, and when 
that little makes one ask if he rightly understands the meaning 
of the word. That men went out and made pictures, that one 
regiment played ostrich near camp, and another came up and 

_said ‘I see you, is quite correct. But there was not a single 
attempt to discover the strength and position of an unknown 
enemy, under war conditions, during the real fighting, as a 
preliminary to the attack; and it is evident, with operations 
commencing at 10 and ending at 4, such a thing as a Recon- 
naissance was impossible. Captain Barnes says he did not seea 
single instance of a surprise, It is not easy to surprise men at 
10 in the morning; but I think some people would be inclined 
to consider the occupation of Gondal by a force of unascertained 
strength, and tl subsequent capture of Dakner—the roads 
of which are quite practicable for small parties of Cavalry—was a 
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surprise on a large scale. Ido not say who was to blame. The 
one matter of opinion on which I think it necessary to express 
dissent from Captain Barnes, is where he says that regiments 
are to pay no respect to the ground assigned to regiments on their 


flanks, even should they report all right, but to send their own 


parties beyond them. — This is a principle which cannot be allow- 
ed to pass unchallenged. It simply means this :—' l'he Commander 
of the outposts has given you certain ground to look after—and us 
certain ground ; but we have so much spare ability and energy 
that, as we can't trust you to do your part of the business effec- 
tually, we iutend to look out for ourselves in your ground as well. 
I hope that outposts who find the scouts of other regiments, armed 
with no higher authority than their Regimental Commander’s, in- 
truding on the ground assigned to their charge, will stop them 
"as strictly as they would those of the enemy. Division of labour, 
subordination, and mutual confidence are necessities of armies. 
Principles like those I censure, carried to logical conclusion, would 
allow each regiment to send a delegate to the Head-quarter’s 
Staff to look after their particular interest, and sée also that the 
campaign was being properly conducted. 

Captain Barnes is very hard upon the camp correspondents, 
and he certainly is right in saying the last camp produced nothing 
so clever, and I may add so personal, as the Sunday letters ; but, 
in the diary of Beechwood of «he “Hnglishman”—although, 
I confess, I have read more picturesque description in Russell, 
and more weighty criticism in Homer, I find a very fair amount 
of liveliness, common sense and accuracy, and an untiring energy 
-and capacity for note-taking very creditable, viewed from the 
daily newspaper point of view; but in reprinting with malice 
aforethought his letters as they were written, without either ad- 
ding to or condensing them, I think “ Beechwood” has not quite 
given us what is wanted, and has exaggerated the importance 
people attach to such ephemeral productions. Indeed, even if we 
consider General Thesiger’s paper as—what it undoubtedly is—a 
product of the last Camp, the whole literary outcome is not very 
great. A really exhaustive paper on strategy and tactics dpropos 
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of Indian Camps and their results, has yet to be written; and I: 


recommend, as a model to those who aspire to supply the want, 


A Retrospect of ihe Autumn Maneuvres by A ee " 
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> Art, IX.—THE RE-ORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. | 


T is a statement older than any system of political ethics that 

‘+ “the benefits of an institution for which all are taxed ought 
io be rendered as accessible as possible to all.” That the Medical 
is furthest from attaining this end of any department in India, 
few of its members will care to deny; as at present organised, it 
represents a maximum of expendityre with a minimum of practi- 
cal usefulness, ‘There is a vast reserve of skill and energy among 
its members which is allowed to lie fallow, and which does not, by 
so doing, gain strength for more fruitfulness but rather deteri- " 
-orates into greater barrenness.. That the expenditure and skill 
thus misapplied might be spread over a vast area and benefit the 
millions under our rule instead of its being concentrated upon 
ourselves and our native soldiery, is the object of this paper. The 
proposals that-I have to submit to your readers will not involve 
additional expenditure ; indeed, with the inelastic resources of this 
country it is impossible to do much more than has been done to 
provide medical relief for the masses. To do so a radical change 
in the system 1s necessary. . 

No one will dispute the assertion that the medical service has 
had a history worthy of ous common country. In professional 
knowledge, energy, courage, and kind-heartedfess, its members 
have been very even representatives of our countrymen in the 
East; and that the service requires re-organisation is only due to 
the fact, that much of the work which, a few years ago, only 
they could perform can now be done efficiently enough by native 
agency at a fourth of .the expenditure. | 

In introducing radical changes, there is always a difficulty in- 
volved, when the initiative occurs with the governing and not 
with the governed body. But in introducing the measures I have 
to propose, the odium medicum will assuredly not be incurred ; 
inasmuch as for the last dozen years the present system has been 
found to be expensive and unsatisfaetory, and the representative 
men of the service have been anxious for a change which would 
afford more scope for the exercise of their profession. 

Briefly stated the proposals which I would venture to suggest 
are the following— | 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons to have medical charge of native Regi- 
ments; aud with the reduction of expenditure thereby attained, 

rovide— 
, I.—A Garrison Surgeon to every military station, however small, 
who would exercise a general supervision over the Native Sub- 
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Assistant Surgeons, and at the same time be available to attend 
upon European Officers and their families ; and in addition to these,. 
a Staff Surgeon for the head-quarters of every Brigade and Divi- 
sional Command. | | AU 

I].—A sanitary officer to every civil division, and, 

III.—A native doctur to every tehsil in the Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

To non-medical readers it may seem a startling innovation to 
place natives in medical charge of regiments, but medical men who 
have come in contact with Sub-Assistant Surgeons professionally, 
will ungrudgingly admit their fitness for the charge, I speak from 
a pretty wide and not unubserVant experience when I state, that 
to reserve a European Medical Officer to a native regimental 
hospital is a waste not only of State money but of his-time and pro- 
fessional knowledge. In regimental practice the range of disease~is 
narrow, and in an incredibly short time the Surgeon finds his prac- 
tical experience becoming a thing of the past. It is well known— 
and no one will more readily admit it than a regimental Surgeon,— 
that the most inefficient men professionally are, as a rule, those who 
have been for years simply in charge of a regimental hospital. 
So much is this the case that few who desire to excel in their pro- 
fession care to remain longer than they can help with a Native 
regiment, The medical practice is neither large nor varied ; except 
in August and September (when the fever period reverts) the 
sick of a regiment varies from 25 to 30 as a daily average, 
augmented in January and February by a number of old mal- 
ingerers who suffer from lumbago and kindred ailments in order 
to pass the annual invaliding committees, Fevers, diarrhcea and, 
blistered feet form nine-tenth of the diseases, and from the similarity `$ 
of living, general habits, and constitution of native soldiers, any 
thing beyond routine practice is not ordinarily required. This 
the native doctor even, can supply as well his principal; and 
it is usually delegated to him. It is only on very rare occasions 
that mysterious ailments and complications occur, which try the 
better trained acumen of the European. In the great majority 
of cases the medical officer finds half an hour a day ample for the 
requirements of a regimental hospital, and for the rest of the day 
s dull care and duller time " must be driven off as best he may’ 
Some years ago, in order to create a fictitious, in what had little 
inherent interest, a circular from the highest administrative 
authority enjoined medical officers to spend at least two hours 
a day in hospital. This as it deserved was more . honoured (and, 
more observed) in the breach than in the observance,—the very 
necessity for the injunction showing the hollowness and futility 
of the system. è 
—. That the saving would be immense by substituting Native Sub- 
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Assistant Surgeons I shall now proceed to show. In the Bengal 
Presidency there are on an average, excluding the administrative 
grades, 98 medical men attached to the army. At the average 


. rate of 700 per mensem this represents an expenditure of 68,600 


a month or upwards of eight lakhs a year ! Nothing need have been 
said, if the necessity for it had been commensurate with the outlay, 
as was the case some ten years ago; but as I bave shown that the 
work could now be performed efficiently enough for about 15,000, 
there seems a heavy responsibility for needlessly expending 
money wrung from, perhaps, the poorest tax-payers in the world. 
In order to make natives efficient substitutes they must be well- 
selected, well-educated, and better paid. For the first seven years I 
would have them styled Sub-Assistant Surgeons and paid Rs. 100 
per mensem, for the second seven years, Assistant Surgeons and paid 
Rs. 200, and for over fourteen years’ service, Deputy Surgeons and 


—paid Hs. 300 per mensem, They would not require native doctors 


as they would reside near the hospital, and thus 100 additional 
men would made be available for tehsil dispensaries. 

European medical attendance must be provided for officers and 
their families. ‘Lhe diversity of race and of the social up bringing 
of natives renders it imperative to appoint a Garrison Surgeon iu 
every military station where theye is no Civil Surgeon. He 
would exercise a general supervision over the native subor- 
dinates, check and transmit their returns aud be available 
at the same time to attend upon European Officers and their 
families. Staff Surgeons would be required in addition at 
Brigade and Divisional commands in case of field service. I 
bave calculated that Garrison and Staff Surgeons would 
absorb about 45 of the number I have previously referred to; 
leaving over 50, or with the addition of vaccine Superintendents 
about 65 men. 

Of these I would appoint 30 as Sanitary Officers, one to eaeh 
Civil Division in the Presidency—in the following proportions. 


Bengal ii P ns ue dd 
N. W. Provinces - dis s. | 
Panjáb i: 25 e b 
Oudh ia à iss v. 4 
Central Provinces X 8 


The expenditure involved in the remaining 35 would, in 


addition to the 100 native Doctors relieved from regimental work, 


provide fora native Doctor to every Tehsil from Peshawar to 
Cuttack and from Nagpur to Assam. | 

A curious contrast is afforded between the areas supervised by 
English and Indian Sanitary Officers. A Rural Sanitary Board 
in England advertises for a Medical Officer of health to give his 
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exclusive attention to a district comprising some 281,000 acres 
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and a population of 59,000. The Sanitdry Commissioncr of the 
North Western Provinces is expected to supervise the Sanitary 
arrangements of a Province containing 83,000 square miles and a 
population much higher than the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Truly the harvest is great and the labourers few! The Sanitary 
Department as it exists, is anomalous even in India. A number 
of heads, doubtless very wise, but without bodies or members. 
Recognising the many insanitary abuses that existed without 
check—instead of reorganising the whole department and bringing 
it up to the requirements of the country, the Government adopted 
a “policy of patchwork " by appointing one Sanitary Commis- 
sioner to each province. Dirt, ignorance and disease coming on like 
a tide and one man to cope with it. Mrs,.Partington of Sidmouth 
beating back the Atlantic with a mop, was nothing to this! 

What ts wanted is an extension of the system ; to give a body and 


X 


consistency to a disjointed head ; and to make sanitation one of, 


the main branches of medical administration and not a mere 
parasitic growth, as it 1s at present. Without additional expense 
as I have shown a “Sanitary Officer " could be appointed to each 
Civil Commissionership in direct subordination to the Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioner ; who ought to be Medical Secretary to the 


local Government, and be in turn subordinate to a Director. 


General appointed with the Government of India. The duty 
of the Sanifary Officers would be to supervise the Tehsil Dis- 
peusaries, and vaccine department, and to personally visit the 
localities (whose name is legion) which are chronically infected 
with fevers and cholera. The Civil Surgeon is for the most part 
tied to the Sadr Station. He is daily referred to in criminal 
cases; has generally executive charge of the Jail; ladies and 
children require his constant presence if not his professional ser- 
vices. The Sanitary Officer on the other hand would be free to 
go on short notice whenever his services were required either 
to supervise local Sanitary measures, or, an equally important 
point, to investigate the origin of, and conditions attending, local 
outbreaks, 

The present Sanitary Commissioner is not the only medical ano- 


maly in the country ; the Civil Surgeon forms a “good second". 


Partly under civil, partly under military supervision, he shares the 


‘fate of the man who sat between two stools. When, for example, 


he conduets a postmortem examination, he must in the first instance 
send a copy of the case to the local Magistrate—another is to be 
sent to the Deputy Surgeon General of his circle, a third to the 


Sanitary Commissioner, and, if the subject has been previously - 


under medical treatment, a fourth would be sent to the Inspector 
General of Dispensaries, who is also Inspector General of Jails with 
he supervision of a daily average of 20,008 prisoners on his 
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shoulders! Truly wontlers crowd upon one who enters upon the 


details of our medical administration! The many and cir- 
cuitous channels provided for communication with their superiors 
involve anything but an economical expenditure of “ time, tem- 
per and stationery.” ; 

As if in this vast country with its teeming millions, its morbid 
conditions, of a tropical climate, bad water, and the dirt and 
disease engendered by poverty and ignorance, there were not 
sufficient work to be distributed to each without treading on his 
neighbour's heels, the Government has given ample opportunity 
for an indulgence in that pastime. Heinrich Heine's distribution 
of external nature into things that could be eaten, and things that 
could not be eaten, had at least the merit of an incisiveness which 
this classification does not possess.. 

The vulgar proverb of too many irons in the fire requires noe 


"better illustration than the labour devolved upon the Inspector 


o 


Geueral of Jails. Able as he may be, and certainly is, he must be 
more than human who could efficiently supervise the details con- 
nected with the discipline and financial management of over forty 
Jails, containing 20,000 prisoners, in addition to: about treble the 
number of Dispensaries, large and small. The watchful care, the 
minute investigation into details, and the correspondence that 
so many jails involve, are of themselves sufficient for the ablest 
intellect and most persistent energy. Ireland with a fifth of the 
population, has two Inspectors General of Jails in addition to 
local boards and inspectors. , It is sanitation over again, the super- 
vision considered necessary for a parish in England, suffices for a 
province in India ! 

The most advantageous part of the schenie proposed would be 
the establishment iu every Tehsil of a native Doctor This 
would bring the science and medicine of the West within reach of 
the masses. In cholera and fever Epidemies we make the police, 
the most detested class in every country and particularly in this, 
the dispensers of our medical relief. Policeman Rám Baksh would 
do less mischief if he were made to drive a railway engine than 
he does when entrusted with cholera pills (containing as they do, 


- opium) in an Epidemic. “ Masterly inactivity " would be a much 


better policy than the makeshifts we employ to soothe our con- 
science, when we find our subjects dying uncared for. It is only 
when Europeans go into camp that they become aware- of the 
amount of preventible human suffering that comes to the surface, 
and which is so uncomplainingly borne that it almost requires to 
be sought for. 

That the people would resortto Tehsil Dispensaries there is 
ample evidence. In the district in which this is written a small 
branch Dispensary has been opened about a month ago and 
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already 290 patients have been under treátment. From the last 
report of the Inspector General of Dispensaries, N.W.P., I find, 
excluding Sadr Dispensaries, and seven pilgrim Hospitals in 
Garhwál which are exceptional, that in 1871, 88 branch dispen- , 
saries treated 388,687 cases or an average of 4,416 each, all these 
branch dispensaries being, be it noted, under the charge not of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons but of native Doctors. If without in- 
curring additiona; expenditure we could open up 600 Tehsil Dis- 
pensaries in the Bengal Presidency, it would be a fair average 
to state that over 2,000,000 patients would annually resort to 
ihem. 

' The political advantages of such a measure would be incalcu- 
lable. The people who live near Sadr Stations are as cognizant 
as we are of theadvantages derived from the British rule; but in the 
Yemoter parts of our several districts the- policeman and the tax- 
gatherer are our only representatives ; and never did Jews of old 
hate “publicans and sinners” more than they are hated. The 
simple villager will neither understand nor appreciate our vac- ` 
cination and sanitary improvements, but it requires no civilisation 

to appreciate relief from physical pain, nor can the boon be mis- 
construed by the most jealous ignorance. It is no maudlin sen- 
timent to say that we can find no means more adapted to win 

- their adherence to our régime than by placing medical relief within 
their reach. : 

Some parts of the scheme which I have suggested must of 
course be gradually introduced ; vested interests cannot be inter- 
fered with, But Sanitary Officers'could be even now appointed, 
and the vacancies filled up in regiments by Sub-Assistant Surgeons, 
whose position in Dispensaries could be filled up by uative 
Doctors until other arrangements were matüred. The present 
Surgeon General ought to be appointed Director General, with 
two Secretaries—one Civil and one Military. The present Sani- 
tary Commissioner and the present Secretary, two of the ablest 
men in the service, might be appointed respectively Civil and 
Military Secretaries to the Director General under the new 
organisation, — te 

Will it be believed that because the Sanitary Commissioner . 
has an office independently of the medical department, that an 
extra printed copy of every weekly and monthly sick returns 
must be.sent to him by regimental Medical Officers, and that 
on these his statistics are founded? If the expenditure in India 
bad been as closely scrutinised as at Home, this unnecessary item 
would soon be cancelled, This is only one example of the dis- ~ 
advantages of having a number of channels running closely 
parallel, when one main channel would serve a better purpose, 
and serve it more economically. 
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I have merely outlined the scheme, and that roughly. Ifthe 
reorganisation of the service were undertaken by Government, 
those to whom the fiscal arrangements of the country are entrusted 


| would be better able to fill up the'details. I may, however, return 


to the subject in a future issue of your Review. 
3rd September, J. M. G 
1873. 


Art. X.—ON METHODS'OF OBSERVING INDIAN 
PHENOMENA. 


I N one aspect the history of British India is the history. of a series 
L of giant difficulties triumphantly overcome. With the excep- 
üon of the period during which Lord William Bentinck was Gover- 
nor-General, every decade from the days of Clive to the days of Sir 
John Lawrence has been marked by wars and victories. If the 
genius of Dupleix at one time rendered probable the formation of 
a French Empire in Southern India, the dreams of French supre- 
macy were scattered to the winds when the defeat of Lally at 
*Wandewash was followed by the success of Coote at Pondicherry. 
Before our first serious contest in India had been decided in our 
favour, Plassey had been fought, and Clive had laid the foundations 
of the British Empire in Bengal Scarcely had we asserted our 


v 


superiority over the French in the Carnatic, when Mysor threat- . 


ened to force us to abandon. the position we had gained. In 
1767 Haidar Ali dictated peace under the walls of. Madras. 
Before the century had closed Seringapatam had been besieged 
twice and had been taken twice ; and Tippü Saheb, the son of 
our ancient enemy, had been shot,through the head by a British 
soldier in the gateway of the fallen capital. In 1775 began the 
long contest with the Mahrattas which, was not ended till the glo- 
rious campaign of 1818 under the auspices of Lord Hastings. At 
one sweep the Pindári bands were dispersed, and the death-blow 
was given to the power of the Peshwá. Our enemies, however, 
were hydra-headed ; and as each was destroyed, a new one arose. 
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Burmah twice insulted the British Government, and paid for her | 


temerity by the cession of Assam, Tenasserim, Arakán, and Pegu. 
Afghanistan inflicted a disgrace upon our arms which was only 
partially redeemed by the bravery of the “ Illustrious Garrison” of 
Jalalabad ; but. which, like our other troubles, was destined to 
have a speedy end. The murder of Sir William Macnaghten and 


the massacres in the Khurd Kábul Pass were avenged when the . 


Army of Retribution razed to the ground the great bazár of Kabul. 
Then followed the succession of insufferable provocations and vic- 
torious campaigns which stretched the boundary of British India 
beyond the Indus. We annexed Sind. We annexed the Panjab. 
Other annexations of a different type succeeded these. Berar and 
Qudh became part of the dominions of the Company. Last of all, 
the moment when the empire had reached its greatest extent was 
the moment of rebellion, Rebellion had to be chastised with an 
unsparing hand. We had to fight and conquer the army that had 
fought and conquered for us, Our last victory may have been the. 
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saddest, as it was certainly the most hardly won. Bat it was a 
absolutely complete as any that had preceded it. : 

Military difficulties were but a part of those with which we had 
to contend. Before a sepoy had been drilled or a British battalion 
had manceuvred in India, Oudh and Bengal had shaken off the 
yoke of Dehli ; and the dominions of Holkár, of Sindia, of the 
Gaikwár, and of the Nizám had become practically independent 
principalities. The Indian substitute for International Law, the 
allegiance of the various governments to the throne of Dehli, had 
every where lost its original vigour. Nor was there more internal 
order than there was international security. The raids of a nation 
of freebooters and the turbulence and tyranny of native rulers, left 
to the heirs by right of conquest of the suzerainty of tbe Mughuls 
a legacy of intolerable anarchy. We had to rebuild, the fragments e 

of a shattered empire ; and each fragment, as it was incorporated 
in the structure we raised, had to be moulded into a new aud 
firmer shape. As province after province successively -fell under 
British rule, we had again and again to win the confidence and 
aid of conquered princes ; to discriminate between mischievous and 
wholesome usages, destroying the one and strengthening the 
other; to stamp out crime ; to establish property upon a solid 
basis, and to construct upon our own principles an organised go- 
vernment, We had also to assert our paramount power as the 
bond between the nationalities of India. The stupendous task 
has been accomplished. Magy as are the faults of Indian Govern- 
ment, India is now more peaceful than Europe. In India life and 
property are as secure and the course of justice is as regular as 
in any of those Western countries whose civilisation is spreading 
to the Oriental subjects of England. 

Amid this profusion of incident and amongst the pressing 
necessities Of an ever-growing administration, the formation of a 
large leisured class was an impossibility. Men came out to India 
not to study but to act. ` The wonder is not that very little has been 
done towards the interpretation of the various forms of Indian 
society, but that there have always been some few Englishmen in 
the country who have found leisure and energy to learn and to 
record something more than can be acquired through the ordinary 
experience of routine or the occasional excitement of emergencies. 
Yet it is perhaps still more strange that the earliest Indian students. 
should have been a school of literary antiquarians. We might 
have supposed that the urgent wants of those who had to conquer 
a country with the geography of which they were by no means 
perfectly acquainted, and to govern nations of whose institutions 
and character they were entirely ignorant, would have directed the 
course of investigation. To some extent, indeed, the choice of 
studies was influenced by immediate administrative needs. But 
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whilst Indian soldiers and Indian statesmen were conquering 
provinces, and making tho best shift they could to extemporise 
governments for foreign nations, Indian students were inquiring 
whether chess originated in Indi whether Pataliputra, the capital 
of Sandrakottus, was Patna, or some other place, and what was the 
exact character of the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiac. 
Horace Wilson was writing a Sanskrit Dictionary and a Hindu 
Theatre. The Vedas were being ransacked for the records of a 
faded faith. The first Indian students, instead of delineating the 
strange society that was before them, were looking to the Institutes 
of Manu for an almost certainly untruthful picture of the India 
of two thousand years ago. Pt will be seen how fortunate a 
circumstance it was that Oriental study took this bent, These 
researches at first sight so far removed from the practical exigen- 
cies of the time, were destined to supply the clue which assuredly 
will guide future statesmanship and future investigation. 

Yet, how was it that these researches came to be made? Why 
were Sir William Jones, Henry Colebrooke, Horace Wilson, and 
their distinguished followers, scholars of literature and scholars of 
the literature of a dead language? The answer is that they 
brought with them to India the English ideas of their day. The 
education of an English gentlerhan in the last half of the eigh- 
. teenth century and in the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
an-education in classical literature A person was entitled to be 
thought a learned and accomplished man not in so far as he 
approached to the type of a Faraday ‘or a Huxley, but in so far as 
he approached to the type of a Bentley or a Porson. You might 
have been totally ignorant of the most elementary principles of 
every science, except mathematics. You might have been utterly 
unable to construe a line of Góethe, or to turn a single sentence 
of Dante or Voltaire into English. But it was absolutely neces- 
sary that you should have studied the /Eneid of Virgil, that you 
should have been able to compose a neat exercise of Latin Elegiacs, 
and to conjugate the Greek irregular verbs. The education of a 
man of the world was not distinguished from the education of a 
schoolmaster. If you had a minute acquaintance with Greek and 


Latin text-books, with Greek and Latin grammar, and with Greek ' 


and Latin versification, you had received ‘a general education’ and 
were left to acquire the rest of your knowledge in the rough 
school of life. Of course the indirect results of this kind of train- 
ing were most salutary. No intelligent mind could be brought 


into contact with the masterpieces of ancient literature without | 


gaining in pliability and strength. No one but a schoolboy of un- 
usually dull perceptions could read Plato without: imbibing some- 
thing of the Platonic spirit, or Thucydides without attaining some 
nsight into the scope and significance of political history. Nofe 
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but the coarse could fail to see beauty in Ovid, exquisite literary 
skill in Horace, and grandeur in Lucretius and Aischylus, But 
it has only lately become the direct aim of classical education to 
enlarge the mind by imprinting fipon the imagination a vivid pic- 
ture of the rich and varied life of the two greatest ancient socie- 
ties, in the full vigour of their political activity, their esthetic 
enjoyment, and their speculative power. The aim of classical 
education in what the late Lord Derby described as its “ prescienti- 
fic" period was.to make good scholars in the University sense of 
the term. Its direct products were facility in purely literary ceriti- 
cism, thorough grammatical knowledge, and accuracy and terse- 
ness of style. The great monuntents of ancient literature were 
valued more for their artistic excellence than because they pre- 
served the records of the thought and movement of ancient civili-, 
sation, The languages of antiquity were prized rather as instru- 
ments of expression before whose symmetry modern speech seemed 
a clumsy contrivance, than as the means to unfold the histories 
of Greece and Rome, It was by a classical education of this type 
that the intellectual tastes of the first generation of Anglo-Indian 
students had been formed. On coming to India they discovered a 
literature as dead as Greek, and with far less influence on any 
existing society than the language of Justinian. They discovered 
verses which we are assured are as melodious as those of Homer. 
They discovered a language Which is said to be unrivalled even 
by Greek in the flexibility ofits grammatical forms, and in the 
susceptibility of its terms tó the most delicate subtilties of mean- 
ing. In their minds learning was intimately associated with 
knowledge of the remote part, and more especially with that 
kind of knowledge of the remote part which is acquired by a 
literary eritic and a grammarian. Sanskrit literature exactly met 
the inclinations which had been develeped by the education of the 
time. If Sir William Jones and Horace Wilson had passed 
their lives in England as leisured country gentlemen they would 
probably have translated Virgil or Horace, or have edited one or 
two Greek dramatists, or have done part of the work of Jelf or 
. Buttman or Donaldson. As it was, they fortunately saw in the 
study of Sanskrit an analogy to the study of Latin and Greek. 
They investigated and interpreted the Institutes of Manu and 
the old Sanskrit plays with that keenness of perception, that 
patience in research, and that accuracy and caution in announc- 
ing resulis which they would have applied to the fragments 
of the Twelve Tables, or to the choruses of Euripides and 
Sophocles. 

ln so far as Oriental learning retained its literary and philological 
character, its influence was wholly beneficial. There was, however 
one application of the knowledge of Sanskrit and Arabic which 
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brought about mixed results. When thé government of Indian 
provinces in every department was first thrust upon us, it becaine 
absolutely necessary that we should administer some kind of civil 
law. The mischief that would ensue upon a wholesale introduc- 
tion of English law was speedily perceived. Men accustomed to 
the idea of a voluminous written law instinctively turned to the 
treatises of Hindu and Musalmán jurisprudence for the rules 
and principles which they felt their own system could not adequate- 
ly supply. Itis true that the Hindu legal commentaries and the tra- 
ditions and digests of the Law of Islim may more properly be 
compared with the responsa prudentum of the Roman jurists 
than with the massive collectiong of English case law. But the 
earliest Indian administrators felt that they had the surest footiug 
then obtainable in the existing law literature of the country. 
“Warren Hastings, who was amongst the first members of the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, ordered the compilation of a general 4 


digest of Hindu law. Two treatises on contracts and inheritance 
by Trivédin and Jagannátha respectively, were composed at the 
instance of Sir William Jones. He also suggested the translation 
ofthe Hedáya by Mr. Hamilton. European authors vied with 
native lawyers in the elucidation of native law. Sir Francis 
Macnaghten wrote the “ Considerations on the Hindu Law." Sir 
William Macnaghten wrote the text-book which is still the standard 
authority upon the principles of Hindu and Muhammadan Law. 
The exertions of the Macnaghten’s were equalled by those of Sir 
Thomas Strange and Mr. Baillie. Tlese works have profoundly 
influenced the course of justice, and have moulded innumerable 
decisions, With the experieace of the present time it is easy 
to condemn as too facile the old dependence upon what may be 
called closet law. We now know that we have given to the 
rules of Hindu and Muhammadan Law a rigidity which they 
did not possess under native modes of administering justice. 
It is becoming the fashion to decry precedents, and to exclaim 
against the destruction of native customary institutions by our 
courts. We can see that the written law of the Korán and 
the Dharma Sástras and their interpreters is much further re- 


moved from the usages which actually obtain amongst the people : 


than we had suspected, One of the best efforts of recent legis- 


lation has been the passing of the Panjab Laws Act, which | 


*provides that in several large departments of law, including 
Inheritance and the the Law of Private Conditions, the rule of 
decision shall be primarily custom, and that the strict principles of 
the Hindu and Muhammadan law shall only be applied‘in so far 
as they have not been modified by custom. The Oudh Laws Bill 
now before the Legislative Council contains agprovision of the 
same type, lt may be that the written law has been administered 
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with too much dogmatisin and precision. But the first Indian 
statesmen had before them a choice of evils. They had either to 
invent new rules for nations of whose institutions they wére 
consciously ignorant. Or they had to make the best of those 
written records of native law which were available. They chose 
the latter course. The harm which their choice may have occa- 
sioned may not even now be beyond repair. From the point of 
view of the student of law it is amply compensated by the fuller 
knowledge of two great legal systems which is already leading to 
striking discoveries in the field of comparative Jurisprudence. 

The year 1834 may be taken as the approximate date of a great 
change in the spirit and direction of Indian inquiry. It was in 
this year that James Prinsep published the results of the labours 
of Masson at Kábul and of Court and Ventura in the Panjab. At 
the same time the battle between the Orientalists and the Angli- * 
cists was raging in Calcutta. The Orientalists advocated an Eastern 
education for the Hindus. The Anglicists urged the advantages 
of communicating to the East the benefits of Western science and 
literature. The former party had a formidable champion in 
Horace Wilson. The latter were led by Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Macaulay ; Macaulay was then a member of the Supreme Council 
aud President of the Board of, Education. His characteristic 
condemnation of ancient Oriental literature is well-known. 
“ We are at present,” he wrote, € a Board for printing books which 
“are of less value than the paper on which they are printed was 
“when it was blank, and for giving artificial encouragement to 
“absurd history, absurd metaphysies, absurd physics, and 
“absurd theology.” The fact was that the phalanx of re- 
formers who may now be said to occupy the out-posts of the 
defenders of the purely classical education of the old stamp 
had been advancing with rapid strides. The value of physical 
science as an instrument of education was beginning to be re- 
coguised. The growing faith in the methods of physical science 
was breeding an exaggerated scorn for intellectual achievements 
which had not those methods for their basis. There was as 
yet no widespread acknowledgment of the vast importance of 


` Oriental antiquity to the student of language, to the student of 


mythology, and to the student of ancient law. Oriental scholar- 
ship was defended on the comparatively weak ground of the 
intrinsic excellence of Oriental literature. The time had not yet 
come when the effect of Oriental scholarship upon the philosophy 
of history and of society could be shown. Thus the Anglicists won 
the day. It was, perhaps, a consequence of the same intellectual 
movement that the school of literary antiquarians, versed in the 
Vedas, in the Mahábhárata, and in Kalidasa, was. succeeded by a 
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school of archzeological explorers * who abandoned the study and 
the desk for the temple and the cave, and who left off translating 
Sanskrit texts to decipher the inscriptions on monuments and the 
legends of coins. There is notfitis true, a broad-and definite oN 
line of demarcation between the literary antiquarians of the first ™ 
fifty years of our rule and the field arch@ologist, as they are 
termed, of the second fifty years. Buchanan, a true field archocolo- 
gist, surveyed Mysor, Bihár, and Assam at the very beginning of 
ihe present century. Erskine wrote his account of the Elephanta 
Caves of Bombay in 1813. But as the distinctive characteristic 
of the first epoch was the scholarly interpretation of ancient Hindu 
literature, so the distinctive characteristic of the second epoch was 
the minute and careful exploration of buildings and localities. 

. Detailed maps and plans took the place of vague or glowing 
descriptions, Observation was still directed to the remote past. 
But observation no longer consisted principally in literary investi. ^-4 
gations. The evidence examined was evidence addressed to the 
senses, the still existing relics of byegone ages, the coins of old 
dynasties, the votive tablets of buried generations, and the shrines 
of forgotten priests. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to convince people who have 
no imaginative interest in the past that any practical good can 
come of digging up old brass and silver and pottery, of making 
out old alphabets which nobody éver uses, and of re-constructing 
old languages of which nobody living had ever heard. To such 
persons the enthusiasm of men lik$ Prinsep and Kittoe is unin- 
telligible. They can no more comprehend it than they could com- 
prehend an enthusiasm for collecting old rags and old bones. __ 
They are apt to regard an archeologist as at best a kind of harm- — y 
less monomaniac. Still even the least imaginative and most 
practical of mankind would scarcely venture to affirm that history 
is an altogether superfluous branch of human knowledge. If you 
condemn archzology as useless, to be consistent, you must believe 
either that history also is useless, or that history in the composi- 
tion of which many of the facts attainable have wilfully been dis- 
regarded, is as good as history which is compiled from all the . 
facts which can be obtained. To require that history should be 
written without the aid of archeology is to ask the historian 
gratuitously to fling away one of the best instruments of research 
within his reach. Archaeology is the handmaid of history. It 
is the function of the archaeologist to supply a most important 
part of the evidence upon which the history of antiquity is based. d 
Nor is it political history alone that is indebted to archeological 





* Archeological Survey of India. der Cunningham g.s. Iutroduction, 
Reports for 1862-63-64-65, by Alexan- pp. VII and XIX, 
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inquiry. The discovery of the Bactrian alphabet was as great 
a boon to the philologer, as the translation of the inscriptions -of 
Asoka was to the historian of India. The character of an age 
is imprinted upon its coins, upo its architecture, upon all its 
works of art. The sculptures of Buddhist shrines are fraught 
with meaning to the inquirer into the theological ideas and reli- 
gious practices of the East. The generalisations of Mr. Fergusson 
upon tree and serpent worship may not be warranted by the 
facts produced, But tbe ingenuity of those generalisations aud 
the care and caution which have been used in collecting the data 
from which they are, it may be erroneously, drawn—will always 
render them most valuable as a corftribution to the study of the 
development of Indian religions. At the present time the obser- 
vation of Indian phenomena would seem to be entering upon 
a new phase. Yet each successive phase in the methods of 
‘inquiry is intimately connected with that’ which preceded it. 
The old methods are neither abandoned nor superseded. They 
give birth to new methods, but the effort is not fatal to themselves. 


The field archeologists would not have attained their success had — 


they not been aided by the Sanskrit scholarship of the literary 
antiquarians, The study of Sanskrit is not now pursued in India 
with the energy and devotion of former years. The Orientalists 
bave lost ground in this country. In Europe they have gained far 
more than they have lost, Chaifs of Sanskrit have been founded 
in all the greater European Universities. The archaology of India 
must have its permanent home in the land of the caves of Ellora 
aud of the Kutb Minar. This study cannot be transported West- 
wards like the study of Sanskrit literature. The tide of scientific 
investigation is now turning from the past to the present, and 
the tendency is rather to seek explanations of the existing facts 
of existing Indian society in the analogous facts of other ages and 
countries, than to amass evidence for the purposes of purely 
Indian history. But of course the present of India cannot be 
thoroughly understood without the history of its past. Archwo- 
logy must contribute to make the wide and little explored 
desert of ancient Indian history, a known and traversed land. 
The current of archeological inquiry is still a strong and ferti- 
lising stream, There is every reason to hope that its force and 
volume will in no way be diminished. . 
The recent change in the mode of observing Indian phenomen 

may be described by saying that the Comparative Method is being 
applied to the explanation of those phenomena. The first depart- 
.ment of inquiry in which the methods of observation and induc- 
‘tion were employed with a truly scientific strictness in the inves- 
tigation of a partfof the history of the human mind was Com- 
parative Philology. This science affords a good illustration of the 
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nature of the Comparative Method. Comparative Philology does 

not consist in the mere comparison of any two or more languages 

that may be selected at random, It consists in the accurate and 

exhaustive comparison of the grammar and vocabulary of all lan- 

guages which are open to observation, with the view to discover 

the general laws of the development of language. It is the verifi- 

cation of the hypothesis that the structure and growth of language 

are regulated by definite and ascertainable laws of nature which 

has made Comparative Philology a science. The philologers com- 

pared the declensions and conjugations, the pronouns, conjunctions, 

numerals, all the parts of speech of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 

Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic. They collected and analysed the 

dialects of every quarter of the inhabited globe. They discovered - 
elaws of phonetic change. They made a genealogical classification 

of languages, dust as it was proved that French, Italian, Spanish; 

and Portuguese could not be derived from Provengal, or from a 

Langue Romane which was the same as Provengal, but, on the con- 

trary, that Provencal and the other Romance languages had a paral- 

lel development from Latin, so it was proved that Zend and Greek 

and Latin and Sanskrit and the old Teutonic languages were none 

of them derived the one from the other but were all the sister 

off-shoots of a common stock, Thus was formed the group known 

as the Indo-European or Aryan family of languages, indicating pro- 

bable tribal or national connection in the far distant past between 

the ancestors of the present inhabitanjs of Hindustan, Afghánis- 

tán, Persia, European Russia, Southern Europe, Denmark, Swe- 

den, Norway, Iceland, and the Germanie, Celtic, and Saxon 

lands. It was seen that all the inflectional modifications of words 

had once a separate existence as distinct and significant vocables. b 

The relation, for example, was shown between the Greek future 

in-céw and the old auxiliary as to be, and the locative termi- 

nation œ, originally æi, of the first declension in Latin was con- 

nected with the locative termination in £ of the third declension.. 

The decay of language through clipped pronunciation was proved 

to be subject to fixed laws, and to be compensated in some measure 

by the reinvigoration of literary languages through the primitive . 

speech which dialects preserved. Analysis proceeding further 

hewed away the growths of inflection and brought to light the 

ultimate syllabic forms or roots, such as då to give, iud to 

strike, plu to flow, and spás to see. The laws of the reciprocal 

transliteration of these roots in Greek and Sanskrit, Gothic, 

and Old High German respectively, were -established by 

Grimm. The classification of languages passed into a- new 

stage. The principle of structure was substituted for the princi- 

ple of common derivation, and a morphological" classification of 

languages succeeded a genealogical classification, Languages 
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were classed as Radical or Isolating when every root retained 
its independent form ; as Terminational or Agglutinative when 
one root retained and the others compounded with it lost inde- 
pendence ; and as Inflectional wlten independence was preserved 
by none of the roots forming the compound word.* It was per- 
ceived that in the history of language the Radical stage, when 
every part ‘of a word was independently a perfect root, was prior 
to the Terminational stage, and that the Inflectional stage, 
which is characteristic of the Semitic and Aryan families, was 
thedatest of the three. One problem has hitherto baffled all 
the efforts of the philologers. Language has been resolved into 
significant roots, combined and medified according to laws which 
are uniform in operation and beyond the control of human will. 
The secret of the origin of these roots is still undiscovered, . 
The great results which have been attained by Comparative 

-Philology may be regarded as historically the consequence of the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784. * No 
philologer,” wrote Sir William Jones, “could examine the 
* Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, without believing them to have 
“sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no long- 
“er exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite so 
“ forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and Celtic had the 
“same origin with the Sanskrit. The old Persian may be added 
“to the same family.” The descovery of Sanskrit rendered it 
necessary that the relation of Sanskrit to the other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages should be fixed with accuracy.[ This necessity 
soon made the existence of a common basis of the Aryan family a 
recognised and familiar principle. Before the discovery of Sanskrit 
there was little more than a rough geographical classification of 
languages. Connection between the.tongues of remote parts of 
the world was indeed presumed ; but the nature and degrees of 
the connection were left indeterminate.§ The nature and degrees 
of the connection the study of Sanskrit at once compelled and 
enabled the philologers to define. Had it not been for the 
labours of the literary antiquarians, the laws of the structure and 
growth of language would still have been unknown, because, 
without an improvement in the classification of languages, those 
laws could not have been discovered. The needful improvement 
was made. directly Sanskrit was known, The scholarly skill and 
self-devotion of the first Anglo-Indian students were the inform-' 
ing power which seized upon the scattered indications ofthe truth 
and welded the comparatively random results of previous researche 


* Professor Max Müller. The The Science of Language, Vol, I, 
Science of Language. Vol. I., p. 298 p. 163. 
and 299. e t Idem, p. 173. 
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into a definite shape which, under the spell of further stndy, bas 
become a compact and living science. 

It has been pointed out that the historian of early times cannot 
dispense with archeology. Comparative Philology also comes 
to his aid. In the face of facts, such as the adoption by the 
Gauls of an Italian dialect, it is not scientific to assume that 
community of languages is conclusive evidence of eommunity 
of race. In the case, however, of the Indo-Germanic nations 
the theory of their common origin rests upon more than a gram- 
matical analysis of Aryan languages. The theory is strengthened 
by concurrent testimony from various quarters, The jurist and 
the student of mythology and, of the development of religion 


‘support the conclusions of the philologer. It is therefore ‘safe 


to regard the theory as possessing the amount of certainty which 
eis ordinarily attainable in historical investigations. Accepting 
this position, historians have begun to interrogate language for 
the purpose of discovering the degree of civilisation reached by 
the original Aryan race before its dispersion, and by two or more 
different branches of the stock whilst still mutually ‘connected 
with each other after severance from the parent stem. This 
method rests upon the simple principle that Janguage is the index 
of ideas and therefore the gauge gf progress. Men will find words 
to express the ideas which are most habitual with them, and the 
fulness of a vocabulary in any pardicular direction depends upon 
the prominence of ideas in the same direction, A pastoral tribe 
will have many more names for the domestic animals than a settled 
manufacturing community. A jockey can astonish a person who 
has no special knowledge of horseflesh with a torrent of vocables 
each denominating some particular part of a horse. No one at 
all acquainted with the people of this country can have failed 
to observe the richness of the dialectic terminologies in desig- 
nations of the various degrees of kindred both on the father’s and 
on the mother’s side—a phenomenon natural to a state of society 
where the law of property is fused with the law of family rela- 
tionship. Thus, because of the correspondence between language 
and occupation and between language and, mental calibre, the 
existence of terms at any particular, epoch expressing industrial 
operations or social institutions is taken as conclusive historical 
evidence of the existence at that particular epoch of the industries 
and social forms which the terms are used to denote. Language 
likea magie mirror retains the images of ancient civilisations 
centuries after those civilisations have decayed or been displaced. 
By asserting the terms. common to. the different nations of the 
Indo-Germanic stock, Dr. Mommsen* has shown that the primitive 


* Mommsen’s History of Rome, Translated by*the Rev. 
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race, before it sent forth the successive armies of colonists destined 
to found nationalities in the East and West, had attained to a cen- 
siderable development in pastoral life. 
The presence in Sanskrit, Greek*and Latin of words philologically 
res e . . ‘ ` 
` identical relating to building, draught and transport, and sewing, 
testifies to a culture amongst the common ancestors of the nations 
who spoke those languages decidedly superior to that of savage 
hunters or perpetually wandering tribes. In those languages 
the names of the domestic animals, after allowing for the opera- 
tion of the laws of phonetic change, are in general the same. On 
the other hand the names of grains vary. A settled agricultural 
community certainly would have’ possessed a large number of 
names for grains. It is therefore concluded that the life of the 
primitive Aryan race before the severance of any of the offshoots . 
was not rural. Ifit had been, grains would have acquired their 
~ names before and not after the separation. The presence of cer- 
tain terms indicating certain ideas and therefore certain habits is 
proof of the existence of those habits. The absence of terms of 
another class is proof of the absence of the habits to which those 
terms would correspond. Employing the same method Dr. Momm- 
sen proceeds to show from the evidence of language that the 
Greeco-Italian section of the Intlo-Germanic family, before it 
split into two great divisions and swept out of the main continent 
of Europe into the peninsulas to” found Athens and Rome, had 
advanced to a further degree of civilisation than the unseparated 
inhabitants of the original Aryan home. These conclusions rest 
upon the identification in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin of the words 
_ for cow, bird, and horse, for a house, for doors, for an axle, fora 
yoke, for clothing and the like, and upon the identification in 
Latin and Greek of vocables indicating a higher grade of culture. 
This identification has been the work of Comparative Philology. 
Thus Comparative Philology has created a new kind of historical 
evidence, The method is obviously applicable to the history of 
all nations which may reasonably be believed to have a common 
origin. It will not yield dates. It will not yield picturesque 
narratives of battles, or romantic stories of the dynastic struggles 
of kings. But it will approximately fix broad epochs and will 
reveal what at those epochs was the state of society in those na- 
tions to whose history it is applied. Here, then, is another source , 
from which materials may be drawn for the re-construction of the 
Indian past. Abundant testimony is imbedded in existing lan- 
guages, We have only to work the mine. If, for example, in 
Northern India we were to take Panjabi, Hindi, and Bengáli, and 
were to compare the vocabularies, distinguishing the words which 
were common to fhe three languages from those which were pe- 
culiar to any one or two, we should be able to sketch in general 
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outline and with a high probability of truth the social condition of 
the common ancestors of the races now inhabiting the Panjab, 
Hindustan Proper, Bihar and Bengal, before any one of those 
races had acquired for itself a @istinct national character. The 
order in succession of the several immigrations could be ascertained 
by determining what words each language or dialect had in com- 
mon with the whole Indo-European family, because ‘we might 
presume that the section of the Aryan race which was detached 
from the primitive stock when the civilisation of the primitive 
stock was least advanced was the section which was the first to 
colonise this country. The first tide of immigrants would have 
carried with it fewer of the word$ common to all Indo-European 
races than the tides which spread into India at subsequent periods. 
» „The presumption, however, as to the order of the immigrations 
could not be aecepted as an historical certainty unless it were con- 
firmed by archæological research aud the political geography of- 
ancient and modern times, Itis clear that the same plan might 
be followed in investigating the history of the southward migra- 
tions which have peopled the Indian peninsula. 

An inquiry by the aid of Comparative Philólogy into the his- 
tory of Indian nationalities is, of course, quite distinct from the 
purely philological examination èf the varieties of Indian speech. 
In such an inquiry the strata of language would be laid open 
because they contained fossil histor, not in order that they might 
declare the laws of their own composition. The purpose in view 
would be not the improvement of'tbe science of language, 
but the discovery of historical truth. The direct application of 
the comparative method to the observation of Indian phenomena 
is the application of the comparative method to the study of 
Indian languages. That is an application of the method which 
is in no danger of neglect. The advancement of Comparative 
Philology by à scrutiny at once wide and close of.the languages of 
British India, more especially of the Non-Aryan languages, is an 
end to which many of the present generation of Indian students 
are doubtless devoting their labours. Dr. Hunter has led the way 
by the publication of his Comparative Dictionary. How much 
remains to be done is known best by those whose experience has ` 
taught them most thoroughly that India is a very Babel of tongues. 
‘To mention an instance familiar to officers on the North-West 
Frontier, the examination of Beluchi would, it may be conjectured, 
throw much light on the connection between the dead and living 
Janguages of Persia, and upon the relation of Persian to Panjábi. | 
Yet it is believed that there is not at the present moment in print 
a Beluch text book, a Beluch dictionary, or a Beluch grammar. 

^ In his first lecture upon the science of Language, Professor Max 
Müller laments that his subject has not more to offer to the 
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utilitarian spirit of the age." Were he to begin his lectures 
again he would have no need to offer an apology for any deficien- 
cies In his favourite study on the side of practical usefulness. 
Tbe discoveries to which Comparative Philology has led 
andis leading will assuredly rank with any that have ever freed 
the human soul from the burden of delusions, or bave ushered in 
newer and'sounder principles bearing on social progress and the 
social order. The Science of Language is the parent of Compara- 
tive Mythology. Less directly it has given rise to juridical investi- 
gations of the type of Sir Henry Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” and to. 
social investigations of the type of those which have been under- 
taken by Mr. McLennan, Mr. Tylor, and Sir John Lubbock. 
Comparative Mythology willhave an important practical effect, if 
itis an important practical matter to understand the growth of 
religious ideas. Comparative Jurisprudence and, if the phrase may” 


“be allowed, Comparative Sociology, are pregnant with instruc- 


tion to the statesman and the legislator because they hold out the 
best promise anywhere visible of an approximately sound theory of 
human progress, and thus of an approximately accurate test to 
try the suitability of executive measures, of legislative enactments, 
and of forms of Government, to national idiosyncrasies. Hach of 
this family of subjects extends ethe methods of physical science 
severally to the examination of mythology, of law, and of the so- 
cial institutions of mankind. ‘Phat is the ground of the resem- 
blance of these subjects to Comparative Philology. In consequence 
of this identity of method th whole group may be said to owe its 
origin to the transformation of philology into the science of lan- 
guage. It has been shown that the spell which produced that 
transformation was the study. of Sanskrit by the Anglo-Indian 
literary antiquarian. It is thus that the torch of knowledge is 
passed from hand to hand. The original fire does not pale ; and 
as each fresh hand grasps the torch there bursts forth a new flame 
as bright and as lasting as the first. 

The word mythology, which literally means the telling of le- 
gends or tales, is popularly used to denote the belief of a nation or 
of a set of nations as to the existence and conduct of beings whose 
nature is celestial and immortal. It is in this sense that we speak of 


- the mythology of the Greeks, that we call that system a mythology 


which set up Zeus as the king of heaven, which enthroned Here 
beside him, and which made Athene spring fullarmed from 
his head. In this popular signification mythology is not easily se- 
parable from religion. It may be said, indeed, that a mythology is 
a theogony without ethics, and without faith in the efficacy of pray- 
er, or sacrifice, or asceticism. But the term is often used so as to 
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imply the ideas which that definition would exclude. A col- 
lection of stories about the actions of beings who can only 
be called supernatural because the limitations to which 
they are subject differ from ethose which control mankind, 
beings upon whose caprice or passion there is no restraint, 
or whoare at best the slaves of an inexorable necessity, hos 
no more claim to the title of a religion than Andersen's Fairy 
Tales or the Arabian Nights Entertainments have to the title of 
works on theology. But when prayers are offered up to the God 
who can grant rain to the thirsting soil, or when propitiatory sacri- 
fices are made to an earth goddess, or when a devotee believes 
that fasting will exalt him above Vishnu, still more. when the 
moral ideas of right and justice begin to be predicated of the 
gods, mythology merges in religion and becomes indistinguish- 
"able from it. It is this connection between mythologies and 
religions which lends to the study of mythologies its absorbing - 
interest, i 

Of late years a technical meaning has attached itself to the 
term mythology. It is employed to indicate not a system 
of belief, but a particular form of mental error. Mythology often 
means the process whereby a phrase which was originally a meta- 
phor is in course of time mistaken for the expression of a matter of 
fact ; or more generally, it means any exhibition of the tendency 
to give a new and à wrong explamation of the meaning of a word 
of which the original signification has been forgotten, including 
the invention of stories to account for Proper names. The meta- 
phors which speak of the earth as the mother of all living things, 
and of the heaven as embracing the earth, are perfectly plain to 
us, and we are in no danger of being misled bythem. But it 
was these metaphors which brought Ouranos and Gaia into being, 
and which made Zeus the lover of Demeter. Mythology, the process 
or mental tendency, is by no means confined to the production of 
theogonies. The mistakes which changed “ The Boulogne Gate” 
into “ The Bull and Gate,” and “ The Bellerophon” into * The Billy 
Ruffian,” are mythology.* So is the legend of St. Christopher 
carrying Christ across the Red Sea, a tale plainly rising out of the 
etymology of the name of the Saint} The personification of 
Virtue, Nature, Freedom is mythology as much as the confusion 
between riksha a bear and rikhsha a star which gave the in- 
appropriate name of the Great Bear to the constellation of the 
Northern Wain.[ In all these cases something was forgotten. The 
meaning of Boulogne was forgotten. Tt was forgotten that vikhsha . 
meant ‘ bear’ as well as ‘star,’ It was forgotten that Christopher was 
nothing whatever but the proper name of an individual who suffer- 
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ed martyrdom, and that Virtue, Nature and Freedom were nothing 
but abstraet terms and not proper names at all Iu each case 
mythology stept in and supplied a substitute-for that which 

. memory had failed to retain. ° 
^  Itsounds like tautology to say that mythologies owe their exis- 
` tence to mythology. The origin, however, of theogonies and 
myths was: not discovered till the Science of Language lifted 
the veil of mystery which shrouded them. Philology pointed to 
the mental infirmity, the “disease of language” which confused 
metaphor with fact. Philology also laid down the principle that 
the derivation of words was to be sought not merely in those 
languages in which they occur, butein the roots and in the forms 
the words assume in kindred languages and in the common sonrces 
of families of languages. It was the application of this principle 
to the names of mythological personages, that provided the clue to 
-the interpretation of the myths and folk-lore of the Aryan nations. 
Here again the progress of knowledge was owing to the labours 
of the literary antiquarians.* ‘The discovery of Sanskrit gave an 
impetus of exactly the same kind to the study of mythologies as 
that which it had given to the study of languages. It was seen 
that the mythologies of nations with a common descent must be ex- 
plainea together. The explanation became possible because many 
terms which in Greek and Latin and other languages had hardened 
into the mere names of imaginary beings, retained in Sanskrit their 
original shape of metaphor. Professor Max Miiller has put this with 
admirable clearness. “ Yous will see,” he observes, “that a 
* great, point is gained in Comparative Mythology if we succeed in 
. “discovering the original meaning of the names of the gods. If 
^ “we knew, for instance, what Athene or Here or Apollo meant in 
* Greek, we should have something firm to stand on or to start 
* from, and be able to follow more securely the later development 
‘of those names. We know, for instance, that Selene in Greek 
* means moon, and knowing this, we at once understand the myth 
“that she is the sister of Helios, for helios means sun ;—and 
“if another poet calls her Euryphaéssa, we are.not much perplexed, 
* for euryphaéssa meaning wide-shining, can only be another name 
'" for the dawn. If she is represented with two horns, we at once 
* remember the two horns of the moon; and if she is said to 
“ have become the mother of Erse by Zeus we again perceive. that 
* erse means dew, and that to call Erse the daughter of Zeus and * 
* Selene was no more than if we, in our more matter-of-fact lan- 
“ guage, say that there is dew after a moonlight night. Now one 
‘great advantage in the Veda is that many of the names of the gods 
* are still intelligible, are used, in fact, not only as proper names, 
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“ but likewise as appellative nouns. Agni, one of their principal 
“gods, means clearly fire; itis used in that sense; it is the same 
“word as the Latin ignis. Hence, we have a right to explain his 
* other names, and all that is told of him, as originally meant for 
* fire. Vayu, or Vdta means clearly wind ; Marut means storm ; 
“ Parjanya rain ; Savitar the sun; Ushas, as well as its synonyms, 
* Uvvást, Ahana, Saranyá, means dawn; Prithivé earth ; 
* Dydvdprithivt, heaven and earth.” In Greek the name of 
the Charities or Graces does not betray their origin. But 
when we trace the word Charis to its Sanskrit equivalent, 
we find that the Harits * were the horses which drew the chariot 
of Indra, and recognise in the bright companions of Himeros and 
the Muses one of the innumerable myths of the dawn. The 
æ Greek Zeus T and the Latin Jupiter are no more than names 
for the king of the gods. Zeus and the first syllable of Jupiter are 
identical with the Sanskrit Dyaus, derived from the root which yields~ 
dyut to learn, and dyu sky or day. Zeus and Jupiter are the 
beaming gods, personifications of the sunlit heaven. We know the 
Trojan Paris as the seducer of Helen. Mr. Cox f identifies him with 
the Vedic Pani “ who hides the bright cattle of Indra in his dismal 
caves,” —a personage in one of the myths of the alternations of day 
and night. Many of the Greek «myths are perfectly transparent. 
We cannot mistake the meaning of the birth of Aphrodite, the 
foam-goddess, from the ocean stained with the bloodof the mutilated 
Ouranos—the morning sun rises from the sea which is reddened 
by the glow that heralds the dawn.§ *Obscure myths not only of 
Greece and Rome, but of the Aryan natious generally, are ex- 
plained by the method indicated. Other myths, besides those 
which are properly theogonies, are analysed by the same process. 
Folk-lore which has never acquired a religious significance is 
traced to the sources whence sprang the tales of the Erinyes, of 
Hermes, and of Herakles. The conclusion is by no means that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the story of the Volsungs, and the 
Nibelung Song, the Ramayana of Hindustan, and the Persian 
Sháhnámeh are borrowed the one from the other.|| But Compara- 
tive Mythology asserts that mythical phrases descriptive of the 
phenomena of nature, phrases in which sensuous imagery and the ' 
language of authropomorphism were used to describe religious con- 
ceptions and physical facts, were the common property of the parent 
Aryan race, and that each of the many dispersed descendants 
has in its own way misunderstood, modified, and developed the 
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transparent primitive fnyths. Thus it has been discovered that 
one principal centre from which the Aryan mythologies have 
radiated is the cluster of metaphors which poetical imagination 
chose to express the course of the sun in heaven, the succession of 
the seasons, and the battles of wind and storm ; although the 
forms ultimately assumed by the original myths may differ as 
much as the tale of the death of Achilleus from the tale of the 
death of Baldar, or as the quest of the Golden Fleece from the 
legend of the Holy Grail. We may leave the great subject 
of Comparative Mythology with the remark that it has 
two points of contact with the observation of Indian pheno- 
mena. In the first place, the $tudy of Sanskrit gave to the 
subject its present form. In the second place, the religious litera- 
ture of India, including the comparatively recent modifications of 
the early Vedic faith, is perhaps the most rich and promising soil’ 
An which comparative mythologists could labour. 

The passage from the unscientific to the scientific treatment of 
any subject is beset by peculiar intellectual dangers. Pitfalls of 
ambiguity waylay us at every step. Words alternately retain and 
discard their vague and popular and their restricted and technical 
significations. Until we have so far-advanced as to have reached 
a fixed scientific terminology, we gan only make sure of progress by 
frequent pauses to examine the ground on which we stand. It 
may be a question whether the discoveries of Comparative Juris- 
prudence are as yet sufficiently full and sufficiently certain to en- 
title it to the name ofa seience. Atall events it involves the 
application of the methods of science to the phenomena of law. 
The theory of legal history, of the origin and development of legal 
ideas, has just-emerged from the profound darkness which had 
been engendered by unscientific habits of thought. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the mists of ambiguity still cling to both words 
in the phrase Comparative Jurisprudence. Perhaps enough has 
been said upon the sense in which the term Comparative is used 
in this article. It implies an exhaustive comparison, so far as that 
is possible ; first, for the purpose of classification, and secondly, for 
the purpose of discovering the laws of growth and structure. The 
word Comparative is thus used in a signification more restricted 
than that in which if 1s popularly employed. On the other hand, by 
Jurisprudence, something more is meant than is ineluded in the 
technical term of one school of jurists. Jurisprudence, in the well* 
known phrase of Austin, is the Philosophy of Positive Law. Com- 
parative Jurisprudence deals with much that Austin and his 

-followers would call positive morality. In every society some pro- 
vision must be made for the distribution of property, for the repres- 
sion of crime, asd for the definition of the private and public con- 
ditions of individuals, It by no means follows that the provision 
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takes the form of precisely determined ruled and principles. The 
more primitive the society, the higher is the probability that the 
customary observances, to which it is rather an undue contraction 
of language to refuse the name of laws, will be vague and shifting. 
Principles which have never been reduced to writing, which have 
never been codified, which have never been formally announced by 
authority, which are guarded by no definite sanction, whieh may be 
the mere opinions or sentiments of the majority of bodies of 
men, are the laws of early civilisation. Such principles are the 
subject matter of Comparative Jurisprudence equally with the 
sharply defined rules established and enforced by political superiors 
in the maturity of social liée Comparative Jurisprudence 
aims at the formation by wide and careful induction of an 
approximately sound theory of the progress of jural ideas, and of 
“the legal institutions which are the outcome of jural ideas, from 
primitive to modern times, 

Comparative Jurisprudence, thus understood, forms a part of 
a wider study which it is proposed to call Comparative Sociology. 
Sociology has been termed by John Stuart Milla convenient 
barbarism.” The thing itself is as new as the application of scien- 
tific methods to- the history of society and of the human mind. 
A. new term is therefore necessary Sociology is encumbered with 
precisely the same ambiguity as jurisprudence. Sociology may 
mear the theory of society as it oaght to be, just as jurisprudence 
sometimes means the theory of laws which ought to be imposed ; 
orit may mean the theory of the pfogress of society as it has 
been, and the explanation of social forms which actually exist. 
Ítis in the latter sense that the word is used here. Sociological 
inquiry obviously includes inquiry into laws, and into the customs 
which in early societies are the substitute for laws strictly so 
called. It also includes much more. Language, mythology, 
religion, art, morals, politics, habits of life, all fall within its 
scope. The distinguishing mark of Comparative Sociology is 
that its investigations are made by the method which has been 
illustrated from Comparative Mythology and the science of lan- 

lage. 

The end, then, of Comparative Sociology is the theory of social 
progress. Unquestionably, the comparative method must be the 
basis of the futcre philosophy of the origin and development of 
Society. At the first touch of the historical method, the figments 
of The Social Contract and The Law of Nature melted into con- 
genial air. The comparative method is not identical with the 
historical method, but soon after the application of the com- 
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parative method to any given subject, the comparative method and 
the historical method seem to coincide. The reason of this is 
that in the departments of knowledge which have hitherto been 
treated by the comparative methf$d, the lawof development prevails. 
The historical method traces the successive stages in the growth 
of particular nations, or arts, or ideas. Wherever the Comparative 
method has been applied, successive stages of growth have beon 
revealed by it. Nowhere does this effect of the comparative 
method appear more strikingly than in the light which the mor- 
phological classification of languages threw upon the history of 
language in general, The historical method destroyed the old 
theories of the origin of socity and law by bringing them 
to the test of the ascertained tacts of the past. The comparative 
method must re-construct, with materials drawn alike from tha 
past and the present, a new edifice in place of the cloudy struc- 
7 ture which the historical method has swept away. The limits 
of the two methods are not the same, The characteristic of 
history is that its aim is narrowed to a single set of objects. His- 
tory is concerned with a given set of facts of a given description 
which occurred within à given time. These facts it must state 
according to the best evidence that can be obtained, and thesc 
facts it must explain according to tke most approved principles of 
psychology and social, philosophy. The characteristic of social 
philosophy, using the term in the sense of the theory of social pro- 
gress, is that it is co-extensive with the whole field of social facts 
and with the whole duration of human society. Social philosophy 
does not ask what were the events in the life of a particular nation, 
or what was the rise, progress, and decay of a particular institu- 
tion or art or belief. It asks what are the successive periods in the 
development of the human race as a whole, History provides social 
philosophy with a part of the evidence upon which its generalisa- 
tions may be founded. Social philosophy provides history with a 
part of the explanation of the facts which history details. The com- 
parative method has become the method of social philosophy, as the 
historical method is the method of history. It is true that we can- 
not expect the comparative method to yield such clear and- certain 
results in the fields of jural and social inquiry as it has produced 
in the study of languages and of myths. Not only are the 
phenomena of human society much more complex than the 
phenomena of language, but, as Sir Henry Maine has observed,” 
they are also much more at the mercy of individual volition. 
^ In the present state of our knowledge we cannot venture to hope 

for more than an approximation to truth in the explanation of 
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ancient and modern aspects of humanity. Just, as a complete 
history of mankind, if its every chapter were to be rendered per- 
fectly intelligible, would pre-suppose a complete social philosophy, 
so à complete social philosophy, could such be framed, would 
ee acomplete account of the past and present of the 
world. i 

Tn the present age when the intellectual atmosphere is charged 
with physical science, and when flashes of new light, awakened 
by the methods of physical science, are bursting upon us from 
every quarter, the extension of those methods to the examination 
of human institutions and of the history of ideas was only a 
question of time. It cannot be skid that this extension of method 
would not have taken place if Sanskrit had not been discovered. 

» But there can be no doubt that the discovery of Sanskrit greatly 

accelerated the movement of the currents of speculation on society _ 
towards the direction in which they now flow. The discovery 
of Sanskrit, by leading to tbe discovery of the common origin of 
the Aryan nations, shifted all the land-marks of ancient history, 
and compelled historians to map out the past anew. This neces- 
sity arose just as the conditions of the mental climate of Europe 
had magnified the importance of accurate investigations into 
fact. The consequence was a breast improvement in the modes 
of historical research. The past was called up from the dead 
to testify to the falsity of theories which had not quite perished. 
The actual facts of early society were compared with the systems 
of Locke and Rousseau; and the testimony which the historical 
method adduced cut away the last vestige of faith in the old 
ideas. The need, however, was felt for something to fill the gap 
which bad been opened in social theory. Asin the old German 
legend, the spear which had made the wound was the instrument 
which could heal it. The comparative method by its application 
to so much of the history of the human mind as is included in 
the history of language, had rendered inevitable the re-construc- 
tion of ancient history and the destruction of all theories of 
society which did not ultimately rest on facts. It was seen that 
the comparative method would yield theories which rested upon 
that foundation. The light which suddenly emanated from phi- 
lology when philology became a science, dispelled the past dark- 
ness and displayed the path of the future. That philology became 
a science is due, as it has been said, to the discovery of Sanskrit. 
Had not the first Anglo-Indian students devoted their leisure 
to Sanskrit literature, the rise of comparative philology, of com- - 
parative jurisprudence, and of comparative sociology, might 
have been delayed for many years, 

It would be impossible in this sketch to give any adequate 
account of the large generalisations which comparative jurispru- 
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dence and the observation of early and savage communities have 
submitted to the modern reader. Still less can any attempt 
be made to estimate the value of propositions which have been 
‘tentatively advanced as laws of Tegal and social growth. The 
most that ean be done is to mention very briefly some of the more 
celebrated assertions of which the original ground must again 
and again be examined by the future students of society, until 
those assertions have either been modified by the progress of 
induction or placed altogether beyond dispute. 

The greater part of Sir Henry Maine's work on Ancient Law 
deals with periods in legal history subsequent to the formation 
of the family. He does not inquire how the relationships of 
father and son, of husband and wife, of master and slave, came to 
be recognised. The lines which he quotes from the Odyssey as 
illustrative of the earliest state of mankind pre-suppose mar- 
riage, as we understand it, because they speak of wives and 
children as specially connected with one man.* The department 
of study which has been called comparative sociology penetrates 
farther back into the history of the race, Sir John Lubbock 
has collected a large amount of evidence as to the practices of 
savage nations, and he expresses his conclusions by saying that 
the natural progress of ideas of relátionships is ; “ first, that a child 
“ ig related to his tribe generally; secondly, to his mother and 
“not to his father; thirdly, to his father and not to his mother ; 
‘lastly, and lastly only, that he is related to both." Sir Henry 
Maine takes the social group of which the type is the Roman family 
united under the power of the father as the starting point of his 

_ observations, He expressly says that to the question— what are 
the motives which originally prompted men to hold together in the 
far ily union? Jurisprudence, unassisted by other sciences, is 
not competent to give a reply] The reply recently suggested is 
that marriage owes its origin to the disposition to permit to in- 
dividuals the exclusive enjoyment of what they had won in war. 
Differing from Mr, McLennan, Sir John Lubbock believes that 
exogamy or the custom of always marrying out of the tribe arose 

. from marriage by capture, and “that capture and capture alone 
“could give a man the right to monopolise a woman to the ex- 
* clusion of his follow clansmen ; and that hence, even after all ne- 
* cessity for actual capture had long ceased, the symbol remained ;. 
“capture having by long habit come to be received as a neces- 
“sary preliminary to marriage.§” However repulsive the view 
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may appear to us that in the earliest forms of social union mar- 
riage was unknown, and that the tie was first made by violence 
and against the will of the woman, it is obviously most im- 
portant to know whether th&t view is correct. This is one; 
of the innumerable questions in which ‘great service may X 
be done. to the advancement of knowledge by applying to 
the results of European thought the test of Indian experi- 
ence, What is needed is evidence collected by persons able to 
estimate its value and to understand the kind of evidence 
required,—evidence such as the Aryan and Non-Aryan races of 


British India will supply in abundance. One class of facts would 


prove exceptionally useful. It* has been remarked that the com- 
parative method has always led to the recognition of laws of 
development. The comparative method has pointed to the pre- 
sence, in.communities which are in some degree advanced, of those 
phenomena which have been aptly termed * Survivals.”  Institu?— ^ 
tions outlast their purposes. But institutions were not founded 
without reasons which seemed sufficient to those whose conscious or 
unconscious action established them. As society grows and its 
character changes, the grounds of many of its rules and customs 
shift and finally sink by the force of the changes themselves, The 
old principles and practices are*either totally abandoned, or en- 
dure still bearing traces of their origin plaiuly perceptible through 
modified forms, or are maintained for reasons which are perfectly 
new,.and which are the results of new social needs. We do not 
now consider that mutilation-of the head and face adds to personal 
attractiveness, or that masculine charms are enhanced by tattooing 
the body. Yet, European ladies pierce. their ears, and the Tich- 
borne ease shows that the practice of tattooing is not wholly obso- ` 
lete even amongst English gentlemen. The mock resistance of 
the bride which is common to so many nations, and the widely 
spread custom forbidding the relatives of the bride to speak to the 
relatives of the bridegroom, and the relatives of the bridegroom 
to speak to the relatives of the bride, are traces of a time when 
marriage by capture was a stern reality.* In their funeral cere- 
monies the Chinese burn paper images in honour ofthe dead. The - 
Romans used to throw dolls into the Tiber asa substitutenor human 
sacrifices. Each of those observances is a survival, indicating the 
former prevalence of cruelties like those of Dahomey, and of immo- . 
lations analogous to Suttee. The value of survivals is that they 
are the best proof obtainable that the society in which they occur 
has passed through the phases with which the institutions repre- ~ 
sented by the survivals were associated before the atrophy produced 
by progress had set in. Like the rudimentary organs in animal 
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nature, survivals point "back to a time when that which Las 
withered by disuse was animated with energy and purpose ; al- 
though the purpose may have implied lower habits of life. No 
more useful contribution could be made to the literature of com- 
parative sociology than an account of Indian survivals. 

The earlier chapters of “ Ancient Law” enunciate a theory of the 
development of law from an epoch later than that which is char- 
acterised by the “insulated groups held together by obedience to 
the parent."* * Themistes” are judicial decisions, isolated 
judgments dictated to the judges in each separate case by di- 
vine inspiration." As “ Lhemistes " are pronounced by a sovereign, 
families, it is said, must not only -have been formed before the 
period of “ Themistes” but also have been united in some 
crude political organisation] In the “Zhemistes” Sir Henry 
Maine sees the germ of the law of advanced communities.§ The 
progress is through the gradual accretion of a body of customary 
law,| to the publication of that law in primitive codes€] of which 
the best known example is the Twelve Tables of Rome. Then 
follow the means by which, in progressive societies, the old law 
is brought into harmony with new social requirements as they 
continually arise. ‘These are legal fictions, equity, and legis- 
lation.** Legal fictions are assumptions which conceal or affect 
to conceal “the fact that a rule of law has undergone 
alteration, its letter | remainfng unchanged, its operation 
being modified." The examples given are English Case Law, and 
the Roman Responsa Prudéntum. Equity and Legislation are 
distinguished from legalfictions by the circumstance that the 
interference with the law is open and avowed, being the result 
' of the conscious application to states of fact of moral principles 
which are regarded as superior to those underlying the old law, 
or of direct legislative enactment. A clear and succinct theory 
of this kind gives to the inquirer a tangible object to examine, 
It opens to the Anglo-Indian two distinct paths of investigation. 
There is much evidence. of the existence amongst the Non-Aryan 
races of India of forms of Communal marriage, and therefore of 
a state of society antecedent to the formation of families. One 
‘problem is, what are the aspects which the customary observances 
supplying the place of laws assume in societies of this exceedingly 
primitive description? Theother problem is, do the histories 
of Hindu and Muhammadan law support a generalisation which 
has been framed, not, indeed, entirely but principally, from the 
-facts of the past of Europe? These questions are mentioned not 
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as exhausting the suggestions which the theory offers, but as 
examples of a class of problems with which Indian observation 
should deal, 

Amongst the many profound remarks of Sir Henry Maine none 
seems more likely to resist the attacks of criticism and none ^ 
has obtained a speedier popular acceptance than the formula 
that progress has been a movement from status to contract. 
Status means the personal conditions which are derived from 
the family union. The man who inherits from his forefathers 
the whole of his legal clothing of rights and duties, who 
finds a niche in the legal relations of life ready for him which he is 
only to occupy, is under Statuse In so far as rights and duties are 
acquired and imposed not by birth but by the voluntary effort and 
consent of individuals, Statushas given way to Contract. Status 
fixed the legal position of the Female under Tutelage, and of the Son 
and the slave under the power of the fatherof the family. Con«_y 
tract fixes the legal position of the woman who disposes of her own 
hand in marriage, of the child of full age who can sue and be suc” 


. by his father, and of the workman who possesses a recognised right 


to strike. The great interest to Indian administrators of this law 

of final development is. tbat if the law of persons and the law of 
liberty are not really distinguishable in archaic societies a new 
stimulus is given to reflection upon Indian proprietary right. 
Before British rule, was that which the introduction of modern 
juristical conceptions has stamped with the name of property in 
land a mere personal right to a certam quantity of produce, a mere . 
personal right to support based in family relationship or tribal 
subordination ? Or did rights of cultivation sometimes wear that — 
shape, and sometimes appear in forms analogous to those rights % 
over the soil in Teutonic Europe which the contact of Roman Law ^^ 
metamorphosed into feudalism? In what Indian societies, and at 
what point in their development, did the conception of a distinct 
proprietary right to a definite portion of the earth’s surface, 
whether vested in village communities, in families, or in individuals, 
take the place of a personal right to maintenance as against the 
father of the family or the: head of the tribe? The analogies 
between the village communities of the Hast and West have been: | 
dwelt upon by Sir Henry Maine in his last work. But it is 
obvious that village communities do not exist “by nature. ” 


* Even in India the village community is not the ultimate social 


fact. Many stages of growth must have occurred before the 


formation of so complex a group as the ordinary Indian village. A 
Although legal inquiry may perhaps be satisfied to begin with t 


_ the village community, social inquiry demands to know how the 


village community arose, Evidence calculated to throw light 
upon this point should be collected by all those who have the à 
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opportunity, more especially by officers whose duty calls them to 
the borders of the empire or to hills peopled by wild and bar- 
barous tribes. 

It is not often that a course which is eminently desirable in the 
interests of science is seen at first sieht to coincide with a course 
which promises extrication from immediate practical difficulties. 
Allusion Has been made to the Panjab Laws Act, and to the Oudh 
Laws Bill now before the Legislative Council. Jt is not easy to 
understand how the provisions with regard to customary law will 
be effectively administered unless means are taken to provide the 
Courts with written records of custom. No one who has had any 
experience at all of the vaguenesg of Indian judicial evidence can 
doubt for a moment that ifthe rule of custom has to be proved 
in every suit which falls under the sections relating to custom, the 
tendency of the Hindu and Muhammadan law to supplant locaf 
custom, the very tendency, in fact, which the sections are designed 
to counteract, will scarcely receive a check.: In England there is 
a, body of Case Law which defines custom and the legal proof of 
custom with sufficient accuracy. In India custom has received 
nosuch definition. Andif we require the same proof of custom 
iu the courts of the Panjab and Oudh as would be required by the 
Courts at Westminster, so mucheof each Act as relates to custom 
will practically remain a dead letter. We shall have proclaimed 
to the Sikhs and the Pathans sd the Beluchis that we are about 
to grant them their own customary laws, and we shall go on ad- 
ministering the elaborate sfstem of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
jurists. 

i Much stress has very properly been laid upon the importance of 
rescuing district and settlement records from destruction, and of 
interpreting their technicalities in such a way as to render the 
facts they contain available for the information of the general 
public. There are few tasks more useful than the examination of 
these documents, and the compendious statement of their results. 
But these documents are, in the legal phrase, no more than second- 
ary evidence of the social state of India, and, like all historical 
evidence, they cannot be expanded at pleasure. If we really want 
to know what the customs and ideas of the people are, the best and 
the simplest plan is to go and ask the people themselves, In 
recent Panjab settlements it has been the practice to compile 
statements of tribal and local custom called in the vernaculdr 
Rivåj A'm. These statements of tribal and local custom originat- 
ed in the Village Administration Paper,—an account of the tenures, 
mutual rights and duties, and customary observances of the village 
proprietors and the village servants, which was drawn up for each 
village separatfly at the first settlement of land. Subsequent- 
ly it was seen that customs were in some cases coextensive 
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with the tribe, and in other cases coextensive with localities 
of considerable size, and that thus large bodies of custom 
prevailing in wide circles might be recorded at a single 
stroke. Accordingly local and tribal records have been made in ` 
some districts, where the village administration paper contains 
no more than the matters which relate exclusively to-the consti- 
tution of the village as such, and the exceptions, if any, to the 
general custom of the locality or tribe. The main object of these 
compilations has been the collection in writing of rural usages 
affecting land. It is obvious that the customs which have acquir- 
ed the force of law under the Panjab Laws Act might be compiled 
in a precisely similar way. A series of questions might be compos- 
ed calculated to elicit exhaustive answers onall the subjects men- 
tioned in the section of the Act which has recognised the customs 
of the country as law. These questions might be put to the head 
men of tribes and villages in publie assembly throughout the whole 
province, taking every district in succession. The answers might 
be received by a responsible officer, and to the record thus framed 
the force of asettlement record might be communicated ; that is 
to say, the Courts would presume the statement of custom 
contained in the record to be trye, and the burden of proof would 
be on those who impugned it. There would then be no danger of 
the introduction of a rule of Hisdu or Muhammadan law. Itis 
probable that the recorded statement of custom would scarcely 
ever be contested. . Whatever may be thought of the necessity of 
the scheme proposed from the point of view of the exigencies of 
administration, there can be no question but that a full record of 
Panjáb custom would be of inestimable value to the student of « 
primitive juridical ideas, | 
Of course the Indian phenomena to which this article refers 
are not the physical phenomena of the Indian continent, but 
the phenomena of Indian society. Justice will no doubt be done 
to Lotany, geology, and kindred sciences in the Imperial Gazet- 
teer which is now under preparation. The Imperial Gazetteer will 
also deal with statistics. To those who feel any sympathy with 
the native sarcasm which gives to Ango-Índian rule the name of ' 
the Reign of Statistics—JVabsha ka ráj—the observation made by 
Dr. Hunter* that statistics form an indispensable complement of 
‘civilisation may seem a disputable proposition, if the kind of 
civilisation meant be that which we can introduce into India. To 
collect Indian statistics is no doubt one method of observine 
Indian phenomena. But the sort of observation which is of most l 
use to. the student of human development is concerned rather 
with the nature than with the number of the fact® observed. Tt is 
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far more important, foreexample a clue to the interpretation of the 
social standing of Hindus, that we should know the  con- 
ditions of marriage amongst them and the ideas which ‘are 
associated with the tie, than thaj we should have more or less 
accurate information as to the number of marriages which take 
place in a given district within a given time. The im- 
portance af satistics in their most direct and obvious bearing 
upon practical administration is in no danger of being underrated. 
‘The proportion of male to female births in particular places 
is of the utmost consequence in connection with the suppression 
of infanticide. There is no other method of testing new measures 
designed to check particular offegces than to collect and compare 
the number of offences and convictions subsequent to the amend- 
ment of the case with the number under the law before the amend- 
ment was made. The increasing pressure of population on the soill,’ 
and the degree in which irrigation works or the introduction of 
new industries may be brought to relieve that pressure, can ouly 
be estimated by numerical statements. These considerations are 
so obvious that it is needless to dwell upon them. It is sufficient 
io remark that, to the jurist and to the student of social progress, 
proofs of the prevalence of crimes of a certain class or of the ex- 
cess of one sort of occupation over another, are chiefly valuable 
in so far as they throw light upon the whole social condition of the 
people. The statesman wishes tq know what is the effect of his poli- 
cy and he turns to statistics for his evidence ; not because statistics 
are unimpeachable, but because they are the best evidence ho cag 
obtain. The student of social progress inquires what crimes and what 
occupations are most prevalent, not before or after a particular 
enactment, but amongst people of a given social type. Statistics 
supply him with a partial answer. But unless he is able to connect 
the facts which are supplied by statistics with the known ideas and 
other known habits of the people, statistics are for bim compara- 
tively unfruitful. It is not sufficient for him to know that amongst 
the agricultural communities of India the most usual form of pro- 
prietary right is joint-ownership, and that cattle-theft and house- 
breaking are the most frequent offences against property. He 
must be able to explain why land should be held in common, and 
how it happens that Indian thieves are specially prone to drive off 
their neighbour's cattle, and to dig through their neighbour's walls. 
There is, however, one function of statistics which the Indian 
press can never stamp with too much emphasis. The reign of 
statistics might also be called the reign of political economy. But 
‘statistics are to political economy what constitutions are to 
hereditary kings. Political economy is apt to become a most 
mischievous tyrant, unless the limits of its power are known 
and acted on, It cannot be repeated too often that the de- 
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ductions of political economy, so far as they rest on mczal 
and psychological principles, not on physical facts, are bazed 
upon hypotheses which are not strictly true even of the merexi- 
tile countries of Europe, and Which are very far indeed from . 
the truth in a land so much under the sway ef custom as ~ie 
British empire in the East. It is not true, it is very far from 
the truth, that the landlords and tenants of India are’ guided n 
the pursuit of wealth solely by an enlightened view of their scs. 
interest. It is not true, it is very far from the truth, that Indizu - 
artisans whose hereditary employments fail them will turn thzr 
hands to trades yielding an equal or superior return. The doctri 
of “ Laissez. faire” may be arf admirable doctrine in countr -s 
where industry and enterprise are strong, capital abundant, axl 

™ intelligence widely diffused. But we cannot afford to act upza 
the doctrine of * Laissez faire" in India. We must continuaty 
be on our guard to test the theorems of political economy by .2~— 
appeal to actual facts. Statistics provide the instrument by whiz 
to measure the amount of truth which those theorems contain wh:2 
applied to Indian society. 

The evils which have resulted from the juxta-position of 2 
highly civilised people with the primitive races of this count:> 
afford a fertile theme to those who are more prompt to be indignaa- 
at wrong than able to view with justice the inevitable difficulti +s 
of Indian Government. The British rule, it is admitted, has exti-- 
pated thugs, abolished suttee, diminished infanticide, repressed bri- 
fiandage, and put an end to the wars of Indian potentates. But, 
is urged, the life of the people is neither happier nor better thax 
it was in the old days. For the exactions of native rulers we havz 
substituted a systematic taxation, of which tbe incidence is mor 
severely felt, partly because the economical principles of taxatio- 
are far less intelligible to -the native mind than the arbitrary fiai 
of a despot, and partly because rebellion, the last resource of des- 
perate men, is known by sad experience to be hopeless. If wz 
have extinguished the crimes of a turbulent society, we are ais: 
extinguishing its virtues, and are arming the cunning and the 
unscrupulous with the might that belonged to the brave and th= 
strong, We have gloried in “ breaking down the barriers of caste ` 
and ereed ; " and in declaring, according to the most approved prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, that in the eye of the law all men are 
equal, and, according to the most approved principles of politica 
economy, that all men must equally be left to take care of them 
selves, But we have failed to perceive or have forgotten tha ~ 
native morality has neither been largely affected by commerce 
nor subjected to the influences of Roman law and Christian doc- 
trine. Native morality, if we except that of the more respectable 
merchants who have learnt in trade the pecuniary value of good- 
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faith, is at its best edexteusive with the family or the tribe, 
not with mankind at large. In primitive societies robbery is 
not distinguished from legitimate warfare; and we are indeed 
deluded if we suppose that because dacoity is punishable under 
the Indian Penal Code a stranger has ceased to be regarded as 
an enemy whom any one may righteously plunder by cheating 
if he dare not plunder him in arms; Our eager encouragement 
of the growth of individual right and our contempt for caste 
distinctions are surely undermining the only kind of morality 
ihatthe people possess, and for the foundations we remove we 
have absolutely nothing to substitute that could be accepted by 
the natives. The people may haye been rescued from the tender 
mercies of hereditary tyrants, but they have been delivered over 
to the tender mercies of perjured usurers and corrupt subordinate 
officials. The Village Communities are breaking up. In these 
peaceful times, loyalty to the caste, to the clan, to the family, 
has become superfluous. Any peasant can bring a suit against 
his brother or prefer a false charge against the head of his 
tribe. The people are rapidly learning the lesson which law 
teaches, to treat all men alike; and this means that men are 
beginning to cheat their fathers and sons and brethren of the 
clan, with as little compunction as would have been felt in old 
times for the pillage of a passing caravan or the sack of a dis- 
tant homestead. We may have rebuilt a shattered empire. 
But the superstructure is crushing the society on which it rests. 

However extravagant enany of these charges may appear, 
it is impossible not to own that in some of them there is a certain 
substratum of truth. Easy as it would be to take up a brief 
for defence or extenuation one each count of the indictment, 
that task would be beyond the present purpose, Whether our 
rule has hitherto been beneficial to the people, or has merely 
introduced a new order of evils in place of the old order of evils 
which it has swept away, history alone can decide. For the future 
there isgood hope. Our knowledge of the Indian races is becoming 
fuller, clearer, and more systematic. Above all, the increase of 
attention tothe philosophy of past progress is teaching us to realise 
distinctly the depth of the gulf which severs primitive from 
modern ideas. The danger of supposing our own institutions 
and our own hypothetical deductions to be of universal application, 
and of misinterpreting the institutions of the country, is diminish- 
ing day by day. Considering the large advance in science which 
is due to Indian studies, the most despondent and the most 
indignant champions of impracticable ideals may surely look 
back upon the past.of British India with as much pride as 
regret. Whatever be the view taken of the effect of English Govern- 
ment upon the happiness of; ^ people, there is one conception of 
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the significance of Indian conquest which» cannot fail to bring 
consolation to those who at heart desire the service of hu- 
mamity. It may be that the Hindu or Musalman who has 
acquired a smattering of English literature or a smattering of 
Anglo-Indian Law is no better aud no wiser than his forefathers. 
It may be that the countryman whose fields are never safe from the 
machinations of the village banker, is no happier than his ances- 
tors who any day might see from the village tower of refuge their 
harvest swept off by a raid. We may not have added an inch to 
the moral stature of “ our Aryan brother,” or lightened his burden 
by the weight of a straw. But this,is beyond question,—that all 
thorough investigation by rigoroysly scientific methods in Langu- 
age, in Mythology, in Juridical History, and in Social Philosophy 
will yield good fruit in due time. To discover, analyse, and explain 
indian phenomena is to enlarge human experience, and to con- 
inbute with certainty to the advance of human development by 
the sure improvement of its theory. 

The general conclusion is plain. It is that the investigation of 
Indian phenomena should be conducted, as it now is being conducted, 
on those principles which regulate inquiry into every department 
of merely human knowledge. It is not suggested that no knowledge 
is attainable except such as can emerge scatheless from the tests of 
that logie which thé history of thé inductive sciences has elabo- 
rated. That question is very fax beyond the present scope. It- 
is maintained tbat if we would understand the facts of the 
society which it is our fate to disintegrate and which it is our duty 
to reconstruct, we must set about our task armed with those 
methods of observation and reasoning which have already pro- 
duced such great results in Philology, Mythology, and Jurispru- 
dence, The extreme complexity of the facts before us, and the 
necessity that these facts should be examined with a full con- 
sciousness of their connection with similar facts in the past and 
present of Europe and of other parts of the world, are the great 
difficulties in our way. Yef we can have confidence in the 
Comparative Method, and can believe that no truthful analysis of 
customs which actually obtain, and of ideas which form the 
mental stock of the people we govern, can fail to be of service to 
those whose experience and information is other than our own al- 
though directed to the same end. In this faith we should patiently 
vivisect the society that lives and moves before us, concientiously 
recording what we see with our own eyes, and hear with our own 
ears, in the certainty that such labours will supply knowledge of 
great value to Indian statesman, and data of great utility to men 
of modern learning, whose aim it is to explain human progress by 
ascertaining the origin and marking the succegsive phases of 
Language and Law and Society. 
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These remarks have not been made with any affectation 
of knowledge which it would take a life time to acquire They 
have arisen spontaneously from a very obvious course of 
reading, and from a very short fequaintance with some of the 
practical difficulties of Indian rule. There is no  pretenee of 
original research in the vast subjects which have been han- 
dled, Some of the reflections offered may possibly be novel; 
but they are based upon facts which have been collected by others. 
The recognised authorities have been used, and have been used 
freely. 1t is hoped that the attempt to gather into a single focus 
a few of the rays of light which recent investigations have thrown 
upon the manner in which the ldnguages, the ideas, and the social 
peculiarities of ancient and modern India should be observed, and 
to connect the kindling of the new spirit of inquiry with past 
history of Indian studies, may prove in some degree interesting 
and perbaps even suggestive to those who care to understand tho 
nation whose affairs they administer. 
C. Lewis TUPPER, 
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Leonidas the Spartan 
That wave-washed pass hath ta’en, 

Where, mid dark oak-crowns, Mount Cita frowns 
Over the fair blue main. 

Calm he awaits, at those famed sea-gates, 
The rush of the Persian host, 

While his spears’ glad sheen gleams bright between 
The mountain and the coast. 


Light-hearted, as when one who runs 
In the great Olympian race, | 

Feels that the mighty crowd full soon 
Will hail him first in place ; 

So, thro’ the gazing ranks he strains 
Exultant toward the goal, 

Though o’er his joy-thrilled htart not yet 
The shouts of victory roll. 

Now the high festal Days assert " 
Their venerable reign, 

Where the summer moon’s soft glory floods 
Alphéus’ sacred, plain ; 

Where to hold the proud Carneian games 
The Spartan warriors throng, l 

And the victor-minstrels’ chants resound 
Eurotas' shores along. 


And though against them speed amain 
The myriads of the East, 

Natheless the Greeks thro' Pelops' land 
Will keep their solemn feast ;— 

Will keep the feast with splendour meet, 
Meanwhile Leonidas; 

Obedient to the State's command, 
Till death will hold the pass. 


Three hundred chosen men-at-arms 
That glorious Chief surround, 

Who ever on the battle-day e 
First in the front are found, 
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The flower of all the*band are they, 
Who march with him to war, 

Each in his mail of proof shines clear 
And glittering as a star. — e 


Bright memories haunt the hallowed ground, 
The soft enchanted air, 
Northward, Pelides’ well-loved stream 
Steals thro’ the valley fair. 
Lo, stately Gita towers aloft! 
Where Zeus’ immortal son 
Rose from his couch of fire to heaven, 
His earthly sufferings done. ° 


The Spartan loves no chase so well, 
As the wary foe to track, 
No music like the joyous flutes 
That sound to the attack : 
The war-shout thrills his cold, proud breast 
With passionate delight, 
As in Pyrrhic play on a festal day, 
So bounds he to the fight. 


But woe to him who trembles, 
Or falters in the field, 

Woe to the shuddering coward 
Who throws away his shield ! 

Heneeforth an outcast, leathed and shunned, 
He treads his native earth, 

The jest of old and young—yea, spurned 
By her who gave him birth. 


Now o’er Olympus’ snow-crowned height 
The Persian King sweeps on, 

- South thro’ Thessalia’s smiling vales 
From savage Macedon. 

Achaia shakes beneath his tread, 
He skirts the Malian sea, 

And, awful in repose, lies camped 
By stern Thermopylæ, 


Now, as the Persian hordes surged near, 
Rejoicing in their might, 

Chill terror seized and froze the Gr beka; 
And their hearts grew ripe for flight ; 

But the King’s voice is as a god’s, 
That voice they all obey, 

Still ’gainst fhe foe the pass they keep 
Submissive to his sway, 
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Lo! where the Spartans guard the wall ; 

They wrestle and they run, 
` As careless men, who lie at ease, 

After a victory won. e 

As happy boys at play they sport 
In the soft translucent air, 

Or in the grateful shade reclined, 
They comb their flowing hair. 


* Now tell me, Demaratus, 

What manner o' men be they, 

Who, blithe as guests expect the feast, 
Await the battle-day? ° 

Brave champions have I seen, bùt ne'er 
Since mortal man drew breath, 

Heard I of those who, even as babes, 
Smile in the face of death. ” 


* Sir King,” said he, “that smile’s more dread 

Than other warriors’ frown ; 

Stern as the fir-capp'd peaks are they, 
That o’er their land look down. 

Thy myriads may not quell their hearts ; 
No victory shalt thou know, 

Till each and all have fallen in fight, 
Their faces to the foe !” 


Now, flushed with proud ancestra? fame, 

The haughty Medes rush on, 
‘* This hour," they say, “shall wash away 

The stain of Marathon," 

Vainly they vaunt, who ne'er had met 
With foes untaught to yleld, 

Their javelins break, like brittle reeds, 
Against the mighty shield. 

On to the front, Hydarnes ! 
Defeat thou may'st not know, 

When Xerxes views thee from abovo, 
The Immortals charge below ! 

But as out to sea storm-beaten rocks 
The thundering billows fling, 

Even so the Spartans hurl them back, 
And thrice up-sprang the King. 

His stern eyes flash with the rage and hate 
That a baffled despot knows, 

But proud and glad as a victor-god 
Each Grecian warrior glows, 
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No other land, nor other age 
Such a feat of arms might boast, 

For two long days they had fought and won,— 
A handful ’gainst a host. ° 


But who is he, who with stealthy tread, 
- As murderer in his flight, 
Steals wolf-like toward the Persian camp, 
Thro’ the deepening, dim twilight ? 
They seize him at the outer guard, 
He kneels before the King-— 
“ Now tell me true, thou craven, Greek, 
What tidings may’st thou bring ?" 


“ A gloomy mountain-path there is, 
That winds o'er CEta's crown, 
And to the éastward of the pass, 
Thro’ the woodlands dark goes down :— 
Give me, O King, rich store of gold, 
And I will be thy guide, 
And lead thee, swooping on their rear, 
Adown the mountain-side ! " 


Thus Ephialtes, and henceforéh 
His thrice-aceursed name, 

Glares thro' the darkness of the past, 
In characters of flame. 

Amid the traitors of all time 
The Prince and Chief is he, 

Who led the Persian, when the Greek 
Fell at Thermopylæ. 


"lis now the first watch of the night, 
And every sound is still, 

The waves are sleeping on the sea, 
T he leaves upon the hill. 

When úp that wild and lonely track, 
Far o'er Asopus' flood, 

Hydarnes, and his armed men, 
Press hotly thro' the wood, 


High up the rough ascent they toil, 
They spurn inglorious rest, 

Till, as the reddening Morn blushed fair, 
Lo, CEta's shaggy crest ! 
Where a thousand Phocian men-at-arms 
Near the mountain-summit stand, 
Well may they keep that perilous steep, 
Who guard their own loved land! 
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Each in his place the foe they face, 
With glittering helm and spear, 
When thro’ the silence of the dawn 
The rustling leaves they shear. 
But they turn and yield the bloodless field, 
As the scathing arrows flew, 
Faithless to Freedom and to Greece, 
To their own selves untrue. 


Now, in prophetic signs well-skilled, 
And ancient mystic lore, 

Megistias the sooth-sayer . 
Hath conned his victims o'er. 

But when the Greeks gazed on his face, 
The boldest scarce drew breath, 

Clear in his awe-struck eyes they read 
Their onward-rushing death. 


Now downward thro’ the wood the scouts 
Are hurrying on amain, 

Dread sounds the beat of their flying feet, 
As toward the camp they strain— 
And far and fast, like a trumpet-blast, 

The warning voice sounds clear, 
* All’s lost, ye may not save the pass, 
The Persian's in the rear !" 


Then, calm amid the tumult, ° 
Leonidas uprose, 

But his eyes flashed bright with the battle-light, 
As a stormy sunset glows. 

* Most shameful life, most glorious death,— 

Let others choose who will! 

But, Spartans, we must keep our ground, 
And fight the Passage still. 


* What death more blest than thus to fall 
‘For Sparta in the ranks ! 

Though we ne’er may tread on summer-eves 
Eurotas’ flowery banks ; 

Though we may rouse the deer no more 
Thro’ the fair Laconian glades, 

But Hermes, with relentless wand, 
Shall lead us to the shades, 


,, How could we seek our fathers’ homes, 
And to the people say,— 

Back have we come, who dared not throw , 
Our well-loved lives away ? 
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How could we face our warrior-peers, 
Or the haughty matrons greet ? 

Our city’s very stones would rise, 
And spurn our coward fegt ! 


“Not this the choice of Heracles, 
Our ancestor divine, 
Nor this the choice of a Spartan King, 
Of his old heroic line. 
Nor, Spartans, yours, from the lineage proud, 
Of the Dorian vietors sprung, 
For whom Terpander tuned his lyre, 
For whom Tyrtæus sung.* 


“So, with calm brows and joyful hearts, 
On, brothers, to the fight, . 
And future generations 
Our epitaph shall write, 
How three hundred Spartans fought and fell, 
By the the side of the murmuring seas, 
Led by Leonidas the King, 
Of the race of Heracles ! ” 


Thus he, whereat his warriors cheered, 
And the mighty battle-shout, 

Breathing their terrible resolve, 
O’er cliff and wave rang out, 

And firm the men ofe Thespiz stood, 
From age to age goes down, 

Linked with the glorious Spartan name, 
Their blood-bought high renown. 


Twas then that Dieneces 
Those deathless words out-spoke, 
That cling to his bright name for aye, 
As ivy round an oak. 
* Their shafts," said one,” * o'ereloud the sun, 
And art thou not dismayed ? " 
* Not so, by royal Zeus," said he, 
‘ We fight them in the shade!” 


But now the foes were closing in 
Before them and behind, 

And they rushed forth to meet their death, 

* With a stern but tranquil mind, 

And their bosoms throbbed with a god-like joy, 
As the lofty Dorian strain 

Burst gloyious from the stormy flutes, 
Far-sounding o'er the main, 
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As a mountain-torrent thunders down ' 
Toward a vast majestic grave, 

Where the gréat sea foams against the shore, 
Fierce rolling wave on wave. 

And the blue streak cleaves the billows green, 
Swift darting from the land, — 

Even so the Persian and the Greek 
Are fighting hand-to-hand, 


Full many a deed was wrought that day, 
The brave man thrills to hear ; | 
Full many & high-souled chieftain felt 
The weighty Spartan spear? 
For the Greeks have left the sheltering wall, 
. They sally from the pass, 
And drive the Persian toward the sea, 
And the terrible morass. 


Till their stalwart arms are weak they strike, 
And the boldest foemen quail, 

Till the javelins, dyed in many a heart, 
Are shivered on the mail : 

"Then flashed the well-tried swords, but now, 
As the deadly Persian ring 

Draws close—as falls a tower, se fell 
Leonidas the King. 


But the breast of each Greek warriér swelled 
. With a great and glorious grief ; 

They yield no ground, but fight around 
The body of their Chief, . 

Four times the myriads of the East 
Press on to the attack, 

Four times the unconquered sons of Greece 
Have hurled those myriads back ! 


But as the battle raged amain, 
The call of Death they hear, 

When Hydarnes down the mountain-track 
Comes surging on the rear. 

Back toward the pass their way they cleft, 
With dauntless mien and proud, 

Though wounded sore, their Chief they bore 
Through the fatal arrow-cloud. 

A gently-rising slope there is 
Within the narrow way, 

Where, faint and bleeding, but unquelled, * 
The heroes staud at bay: 
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And calm— yea, joyous as before, 
When charging in the van, 

Around their Leader's well-loved corpse, 
Fall fighting to à man. 


So fought, so died the Greeks. They laid f 
The warriors where they fell, 
Where the mighty murmuring Ocean chants. 
His passionate farewell, 
Where the far-resounding billows break— 
What sepulchre more meet 
Than the dust, that, when they rushed to war, 
Was hallowed by their feet ? 


And though the unconquerable Pass* n 
Be conquered by the main, 
Though the snowy columns shine no more 
Near bright Demeter’s fane : 
‘Tis graven on the hearts of men, 
And through all Time shall ring, 
How the Spartans and the Thespians fell, 
With Leonidas the King. 


, C. A. KELLY. 


* “The pass itself was neve? what was once a narrow defile inio 
stormed by main force. The waters a broad and swampy plain."— Words- 
of the Malian Gulf have retirgl so worth’s Greece. 
far to the north-east as to extend 
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Bishabriksha. A Tale. By Bankim Chandra Chattopádhyáya. 
Kánthálpárá : 1280. 
T is, indeed, a pleasure to see a healthy tone of morals, fast 
winning its way into Dengáli fiction. Time was when the 
Vidydsundara or Jivantdrd, or some other equally indecent tale 
in verse would have been thought good reading by many grown- 
up natives ; or when the thrice-told tale of the undying friend’ 
ship of the rájá's, the pátra's, the vanik's, and the kotwal’s sons, 
with the eternal enchanted castles, and the damsel with closed 
eyes, would have lulled children to sleep. 


* But now the mystic tale that charmed of yore, 
Can charm an understanding age no more.” 


In these happily-stern days, every thing savouring of indecency 
or childishness, anything thatedoes not either afford innocent 
amusement or add a little to our stock of knowledge, is 
sure to be put down with a high hand, consigned by the un- 
animous verdict of critics, to the dead-store of the pastry-cook 
or the box-maker ; while works of real merit, like the Dur- 
geshanandiné or the Bungaddhipa-parajaya, &c., are read and re- 
read until there are others to supply their place. Babu Bankim 
Chandra is an author of too long and established a renown to need 
any special eulogy from us. His Durgeshanandiné lately reviewed 
by Professor Cowellin Macmillan, was the first, and is unques- 
tionably the best, novel in Bengal. The Kapdlakandald, though 
equally good, is not so well-spoken of by native readers, simply on 
account of their deep-rooted prejudice against a tragic end in a 
tale. Then followed the Mrindling ; which, as it was not quite 
up to the mark, drew forth much hostile criticism. On the whole, 
however, his works have maintained a steady popularity ; and 
will doubtless occupy a conspicuous place in the future history of 
Bengali literature. i : . 

This novel whose name appears at the head of this notice, now 
reprinted from the Bangadarsana,* was to be found in the baita- 
kháná of every Bengáli Bábu throughout the whole of last year, 





* By the Way, we may remark har in his Bangadarsana: which 
here that Bábu*Bankim has com- we hope to review as soon as it is 
menced another novel, Chandrashe- finished, 
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It is quite of a different character from its predecessors, While 
the others were all historical, “ men and women as they are, and 
life as it is,” 1s the motto of the present one. The hero, Nagendra- 
náth, is a handsome and healthy man, immensely rich, liberally 
educated, wise in counsel and of amiable disposition. To crown all 
these felicities, he has a loving and virtuous wife in Suryamukhi. 
The reward of such a character is uninterrupted happiness, and 
Nagendranáth enjoyed it from an early age. But woe betide the 
day when his eyes fell in love on Kundanandiní, a beautiful and 
simple-hearted girl whom he had brought up from her infancy, Her 
beauty overcomes his heart and he marries her, apparently with the 
consent of Suryamukhi, who leaves his house and becomes a beggar. 
All Nagendra's worldly pleasures are blasted from that moment. 
His offence was dire ; and his expiation, too, terrible, The virtuous 
"lady at last returns ; the family are all happy, but their happiness 
is not unmixed with grief, for their dear Kund4 had taken poison 
to escape the heart-burnings caused by her husband’s neglect. The 
other characters are all equally interesting. The affectionate 
Kamal, Nagendra’s sister, with her oft-recurring loving pranks with 
her husband, Srish Chandra, is the veriest type of an educated 
Bengáli lady. Indeed, we are at a loss which of the trio to pre- 
fer most;—the calm and matronly Suryamukhi, the sedate and 
simple Kundá, or the loving Kamal. Leaving our readers to 
judge for themselves, we cannot help remarking that Suryamukhí 
we approach with reverence, Kundanandini extorts our pity, 
while the exemplary Kamal commands our warmest affection. 
But the darker sides of humanity, too, are depicted with as much 
truth. Dabendra, the vaishnavt of the earlier part of the story, 
and an accomplished libertine, and Hird, the servant-maid of 
Nagendra, both suffer the due reward of their vices. 

The novel gives us, on the whole, much pleasant reading, 
though there are occasional blemishes. Towards the latter part 
of the work, where the author is at the highest pitch of pathos, 
there is a sort of languor and dulness in the conduct of the plot, 
which he scarce takes pains to conceal. Moreover, we are inclined to 
doubt whether the idea of a gentleman marrying a widow while 
he has another wife living, will be much relished by Bankim 
Bábu's own countrymen ; but the most objectionable part of the 
work is the invocation to the precious native huka. It was quite 
uncalled for, and might well have been dispensed with. Never- 
theless the moral which the book inculcates is good. The miseries 
which Nagendranáth endured ought to be a lesson to those who 
cannot resist temptation, and have no control over the evil pas- 
sions of their natures. The style is essentially Babu Bankim’s 
own; and we meet with the same witticisms, the aly hits, and the 
same displeasing combination of the grave with the ludicrous. 


« 
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The characters are all What we should expect to see in real life; 
and the vivid descriptions of scenery, natural and artificial, always 
our author's forte, are so telling that scarcely any Bengáli novelist 
of the present day, except, perhaps, the writer of the Bangádhipa- 
pardjaya, can hope to match him in that line; the bold and beau 
tiful manliness of his remarks on the causes and consequences of 
love will be appreciated by every thoughtful reader. 





Hindudarmamarma. An exposition of the principles of the 
Hindu Creed. By the late Loknáth Basu, Second edition : 


Calcutta.  Kávyaprakásh Press, 1280. 


s J> ancient times when India was free, only one religion— 
Hinduism in its strictest sense—reigned supreme in this 
country ; and the people being all pious, there were no very great con” 
- troversies about religious topics. But as time rolled on, our country 
fell into the hands of foreigners of different religious persuasions, 
and impious doubts and irreligious questionings began to attack and 
shake the strongholds of the ancient Hindu faith. Our religion, 
unlike Isl4m and Christianity, cannot be learnt by mastering only 
one book. Our scriptures are composed of the voluminous treatises 
of the Rishis, and the still more ponderous tomes of their commen- 
tators ; so that it is impossible ó enter into the mysteries of our 
- creed without considerable labour and diligent search. The 
present work is an attempt to explain the tenets of Hinduism to 
the people of Bengal in their own vernacular.” Such is the pre- 
amble of this learned Code. But whatis Hinduism pur et sim- 
ple? Isit to be gleaned from the yet undigested mass of Vedic 
lore, or the monotheistic tenets of the Aranyakas? Is it to be 
sought for, in the sometimes pantheistic, sometimes mystic spe- 
culations of the various schools of philosophy, or in the teaching of 
the Neo-Vedantic school of Sankarácháryya ? Is it to be found 
in the baseless systems of those mytho-historical legends the Pu- 
ránas—systems which “ like momentary monsters rise and fall,” 
bearing no relation to religion, and scarcely worthy of a plain 
sensible man’s attention ? Orisit a digest of all these taken to- 
gether? In this latter view of the case this religion is everything 
and nothing. But in reality, Hinduism is not one definite reli- 
gion, but a continuous series of innumerable doctrines taught 
by difterent sages at different periods of history all unlike iy 
their nature ;—the successive doctrines being wiped off from the 
minds of the people, leaving behind them a veneration for the 
teachers who, in their turn, came to be regarded as gods, On the 
other hand, we can scarcely bring ourselves to believe with our 
author that the ¢bjections to the established religion were suggest- 
ed by influences from without. During five centuries of Moslem 
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rule in India, the Hindu theology received’ little colouring from 
Arabic philosophy or Persian poetry. On the contrary, the im- 
pulse of innovation was entirely indigenous ; and the Buddhist 
revolution and the rise of the Vaishnavi sect are: striking in- 
stances of the truth of our thesis. Gautama was a Hindu, and T 
Chaitanya was a Hindu. None of them, asfar as we are aware, 
were acquainted with the religion or philosophy of Mlechchhas, but 
they both preached religions which could never in their respective 
times be called Hinduism. 

Tho work under review sets before the publie, in an interlocu- 
tory and intelligible form, the principles of the Hindu religion. 

A gentleman, a Hindu, sick of the world and disgusted with the 
Inconsistencies and contradictions in the teachings of different re- 
9"ligions, and even in those of his own, and not knowing how to 
reconcile them, repairs to Varanasi (Benares) He meets with 
an ascetic there, and asks him to solve his doubts. The learned ~~" 
anchorite readily consents to do so; and forthwith commences 
his elaborate lecture, citing numerous texts having no connection 
with each other, and each of which, if widely interpreted, might 
form the basis of different religions. .But the most remarkable part 
of the book is where the author defends idolatry and polytheism ; 
where he, while acknowledging that God is Intelligent, Eternal, 
One, Omnipotent, and Omniscient, &c, lays down some devices 
which, he says, are resorted to in order effectually to worship Him. . 

First.—God being spiritual, is cognisable only by the mind ; but 
as different persons may, according to their natural tendencies, 
form different conceptions of Him,itis necessary that every one 
should betake hiraself to some Gurw, learn from him the name 
of the Deity, repeat that name frequently every day, and con- -4 
template the feet of the spiritual preceptor. 

Second.— The worship of a corporeal substance is easier than 
that of an incorporeal one, whose attributes can only be predicated 
negatively. 

“These two devices,’ says our author, “underlie the root 
of Hinduism as prevalent in Bengal" But a religion, on 
which a blind reliance is placed by its followers as ‘long 
as they do not understand the principles on which it is 
based, comes to be examined by the dictates of reason as soon as 
these principles are explained to them. A Hindu may, with 
regard to these devices, naturally ask therefore :— What, first of 
all is the use of the Guru, when my own conscience convinces 
me by invincible proof that there is a Supreme Being, and tells 4 
me that under whatever name,—Jehovah or Jove, Khodá or 
Brahma—I worship him, my prayer is always acceptable ? 
Why should I contemplate in prayer the feet $f the spiritual 
preceptor, who is but a mortal creature equally with myself, and 
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when Ihave means of knowing the Creator himself whether 
negatively or positively? Again ;—Is it not irreverence shown 
to Him when man “the image of his Maker” bows down his 
head before an idol “of the estth, earthy,” and in downright 
disobedience of His direct commands? Can a mere toy represent 
Him, than whom nothing can be more great, more strange, and 
more beautiful? Strange, that an author who confesses the 
Unity of God in so many words, should tantalise his brain and 
torture the Sástras for arguments to support polytheism! Is 
not this felo-de-se? There are various other topics discussed 
in this book; but most of them are so uninteresting that we do 
not consider it worth our while to dwell upon them. 

Babu Loknáth has displayed considerable learning in this work ; 
but his researches are wholly incomplete, as they do not in general» 
go beyond the Puránas. With the Vedic literature, and the 
different schools of philosophy, he has very little concern, if any. 
As a rigid Hindu of the old school he still to some extent, 
shares the old prejudice about Sudras being debarred from the 
privilege of reading the Vedas ; and this it is, perhaps, that deterred 
him from troubling himself much about the divine songs of the 
primitive Aryans. He makes very little use of Reason in his 
exposition of Hinduism, and demands our blind Faith in every- 
. thing, however inconsistent. For instance, while we are enjoined 
(1) to obey God alone, we are commanded (2) to worship the whole 
Hindu pantheon of three hyndred and thirty millions of minor 
gods and goddesses as manifestations of the Divine Power—which 
„it is impossible for.frail man to comply with; and our astonish- 
ment is the greater, that for every hundred texts in support of 
- the former injunction, there are thousands in support of the latter. 
But notwithstanding all that we have said above, this little book 
has its bright sides. It is written in a spirit of liberality creditable 
to its author, and almost unprecedented in Bengáli theo- 
logy. Ithas no tendency to sectarianism ; and its principles 
mutatis mutandis, may apply with equal force to Sdktas 
or Vaishnavas, Saivas or Bámácháris. In conclusion, we re- 
commend this book to the generality of Bengális who profess 
themselves to be Hindus without knowing what their religion 
really is ; that they may have materials to work upon, and exercise 
their own judgment on what they read and what they believe. , 


Visayachandrahds Kavya. By Navina Chandra Chattopádhy- 
aya, Calcutta: School Book Press. 
N our last number we considered the present author as a 
dramatist aufl a scholar; and we have much pleasure in looking 
upon him now asa poet. The age is past when critics presumed 
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to lay down rules for poetry, strict as the dogmas of ‘heraldry, 
and: more meaningless. The reaction against classicism has reach- 
ed its climax. Even the Unities have died out; and we are now 
prepared to accept anything that &ecords with reason, and promises 
pure reading. We are happy ‘to say, Babu Navina Chandra does 
not care.much about canons and dogmas; at least he has too 
much independence to have his judgment fettered by the tram- 
mels of arbitrary rules and a blind conservatism. He 
takes a well-known story from the Mahábhárata, and gives us a 
poem adorned with much that is his own. Dadhimukh, the Raja 
of Kundina, is murdered by his minister, who usurps the throne 
and banishes the pregnant quéen, The princess takes shelter 
under her brother’s roof, and there gives birth to a beautiful son ; 
but dies soon after. The child is taken care of by his grand- 
mother, who names him Chandrahansa. No sooner does the 
minister hear of the birth of the prince, than he begins to devise 
means to dispose of him; but all in vain. At last he assumes the 
disguise of an ascetic, and prevails upon the prince to join his son 


and live with him. The simple-hearted youth readily falls into ' 


the snare ; he goes to the appointed place, enters a garden adjoin- 
ing the palace, and, weary with the journey, falls asleep. Here 
is the old story over again. The WVazirs daughter, Visayá, in the 
course of her rambles, accidentally comes to the place, falls in love 
with him. She reads the recommendatory letter which Chandra- 
hansa has brought with him, and finds to her horror that her 
brother is therein enjoined to give him poison, With a presence 
of mind proverbially natural to the princesses of Oriental tales, 
Visayá manages to make the visa (fqq poison) visayd (fau 
her own name), a most desirable change. Chandrahansa awakes, 
presents himself before the minister’s son and gives him the letter ; 
and the latter in his turn satisfies poetical justice by giving away 
his sister in marriage to Chandrahansa. 

From an artistic point of view, this work has all the defects and 
all the excellencies of the author’s style. The excellencies more 
than counterbalance the defects. The poem, written in varied 
metre, abounds in fine isolated passages and in charming conceits ; 
and everywhere, in spite ‘of an occasional spasmodic action, it is 
evident that the author was vigilant to avoid obscurity and most 
of the other irregularities which characterise the writings of the 
generality of minor poets, There are faults tooin the work, as 
every work of man must have. Our author's brain was so satura- 
ted with the writings of the Sanskrit poets, that his own powers 
of invention were blurred to a degree. This will account for the 
fact that the beginning of the fifth Canto is almost a literal para- 
phrase of Kálidása's description of Umá's beauty, fh the Kumdra 
Sambhava, But nevertheless we are pleased with the poem ; and 
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are willing to repeat in respect of this, all that we bave said of his 
other works, 


The Meghaduta. By Kalidasa, ewith the commentary of Malli- 
natha. Edited by Pránnáth Pandit ;° with numerous parallel 
passages from other Sanskrit writers, and various readings, tOge- 
ther with a Bengáli metrical translation. Valmiki Press, 
Calcutta, 


T is hardly necessary for us to say that this isan excellent 
book, excellently edited. The immortal works of K álidása are 
always read with interest in all places Where the Sanskrit literature 
is studied. lfany one wishing to study the best epic we have, to 
amuse himself with our best drama and to taste the purest lyric 
elements of our poets, come to us for knowledge where these’ 
treasures are to be found, we refer him to the volumes of Kalidasa, 
India’s pride. Kalidasa happily unites in himself the genius of 
Homer, of Shakespeare, and of Pindar. The works of so great a 
master spirit will, in whatever forms they may appear, always be 
hailed with joy. 

It is no exaggeration to say thatof all the editions extant 
this is one of the fairest and best. Printed on good paper, 
in good type, and with admirablefneatness, it has decided advantages 
over its predecessors, iÓf we except Professor Wilson's book alone. 
The power of external beauty is exercised over vulgar 
eyes only ; but when beauty walks handin hand with excellent 
matter and manner, it increases our admiration. Not to 
speak of the invaluable commentary of Mallinátha, which 
alone isenough to make this book one of great public value, 
numerous parallel passages are inserted side by side with many 
different readings. These parallel passages do not always convey 
the same thought or use thesame words in the same meaning. 
They prove how imitation fails in its attempt to rise to the 
height of the original; and how the same facts call up differ- 
ent images in different minds, This is the only characteristic 
which distinguishes the edition; and this, we may say, is 
the one quality which makes it especially readable and valuable. 
He who reads for reading’s sake, and he who reads to write, are 
equally served. 

On the metrical translation in Bengáli annexed to the 
book, we have to say only a word-or two. We are aware that 
much censure has been directed against the language of the trans- 
lation. Some have endeavoured to excuse the translator, as 
a foreigner in Bengal, a Kashmiri Brahman; but critical 
procedure denies the justice of this immunity. An author 
must consent to be tried by all the laws that bind the republic of 
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letters ; and their free operation must not be hindered by any 
personal considerations, Some have confessed that they would 
prefer to see the book without the translation. We do not 
agree with either. lt Las been said that the language is not good 
Bengali because it has not its syntax; and this we deny. 
Twwe, the verses for the most part smack too much of the 
classical vintage ; but they can be, with few exceptions,-explained 
according to the so-called grammar of our language. The Pandit's 
sentences are indeed tortuous, and as such their construction 
is not clear at the first reading. He very often uses the words of 
the original minus the terminations. This makes the style 
learned, “suitable for learned readers alone. A good many passages 
there are that can only be understood on reference to the Sanskrit 

«ew original. We do not mean that these are not faults, tending to 
"lower the value of the work. But we do not think that these 
faults are so grave as to call for the excision of the translation. 

The uniformity of versification is occasionally disturbed by the 
introduction of triplets and other metres, and not unfrequently 
by a defective cesura. Diygrsion is welcome but not defect, 
_Monotony grates on our ears alld therefore demands a break. But 
"the case is quite the contrary with rhythm. Prosody will not 
tolerate any rhythmical defor mity: and all writers of verses should 
carefully guard against 1t. 

It remains for us to notice the preface. The reason why 
we have deferred its consideration so long, is its importance., Itis 
short, and is adorned with two pleasing discussions. Of these one 
refers to the age of the poet. After Professor Táránáth Tarkavá- 
chaspati, the “editor writes in his preface, “the three poems of 
Kalidasa were written before B.O. 32, the Jyotirbiddvaran in 
B.C. 32, and the dramas after B C. 32. Kalidésa also acknow- 
ledges himself a contemporary of Vicrama and the eight gems, 
Ghatacarpara, &o." The other relates to the origin of the work. 
Babu Pránnáth believes, and believes against the authority of 
Mallinátha, that Kálidása took the idea of his Meghaduta 
from the Yamaka Kavya of Ghatakarpara. The reasons he 
gives are two; first, that Ghatakarpara was the contemporary - 
and rival of our poet; and secondly, because in the Yamaka - 
IK ávya, a cloud is made to bear a message. It is not improbable, con- 
tinues he, that when Ghatakarpara had exultingly finished reading 
his Yamaka Káb; ya, Kalidasa would seize upon the most poetic 
idea in the whole poem, and discarding the rhyme as a superfluous 
incumbrance and a tawdry ornament, and making choice of a 
versification better suited to so pathetic a subject, appear at the 
next sitting of the Gems with his Meghaduta. These discussions 
wil bea great help to any future adventurers Who may embark 
on the difficult and yet uncertain enterprise of: blowing away the 
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dark clouds that shroud the history of Sanskrit literature. We 
are not in a position to assert whether these opinions are right or 
wrong. We can only say this mugh, that there exist other theories 
as to the age of Kálidása and other beliefs as to the origin of his 
Meghaduta. Space does not permit us to weigh the varias 
theories ; nor do we wish to do so. But it may not be unaccept- 
able to our readers if we enunciate very briefly our own views on 
this moot point. . 

The authority of Yyotirbidávavan is indeed unimpeachable. 
True, that Babu Ram Dás Sen, 1n his notices of Kalidasa, which he 
drew mainly from the Indian Angquary, and which he publish- 
ed in & vernacular review about a year ago, pub forth two argu- 


ments against the opinion of Professor Vachaspati. The first « 


was that the style of Y'yotirbidávuran differs so widely from the ° 


style of the acknowledged works of Kálidása, that it cannot 


reasonably be ascribed to his pen. We admit the difference 
of style; we cannot but admit it; the very nature of the work 
drives us to this admission, As a gpientific treatise dealing with 
symbols and formula, it cannot glo¥ with the richness of Aaghu- 
vansa or Kumadrasambhava. If Milton had written a book 
on spherical trigonometry or a treatise on Integral Calculus, he 
would not, indeed could not, have displayed the divine sublimity 
of the Paradise Lost, under which his native language sank. The 
second argument is no more real. It is that the name of 
Jistnu is discovered in the #yotirbidavaran of Kálidása—a cir- 
cunistance which, according to Babu Ram Das, unmistakeably proves 
the work to have been of the age of Harsavikrama, who flourish- 
ed about 600 years after Christ. This 1s seemingly a more 
forcible argument than the former, inasmuch as it appears to 
point out a palpable inconsistency. But it at once breaks down, 
if it be made clear on the other hand, that Jistnu means simply 
victorious and seems hardly to be a proper name. 

In his notices Babu Ram Dds professes his faith with all 
humility. We find him inclined to be guided by the authority 
of the author of Rájatarangini. It is asserted by the latter that 
Kalidasc, otherwise named Mitragwupta, lived in the sixth century 
after Christ. This opiuion is not quite new; it has found frieuds 
in Germany and Bombay. We need uot discuss the soundness of 
the theory ; it suffices to say that it well accords with the general- 
tendency of the present day to regard our greatest master of the 
lyre as a modern poet, rather than one who lived in the obseure 


- ages, 


We are conscious that the results which modern researches have 
been able to workeut are not satisfactory with respect to Káli- 
dasa. We know that many conjectures have beea started, and 
received sometimes with favour, and sometimes without favour. 
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With this excuse, we proceed to risk a new conjecture whicb we 
fear may be looked upon by some às a paradox. We believe that 
certainty in the matter is ab present unattainable; and we offer 
the following suggestions in all Rumility merely us guesses after 
tmth., We are of opinion that most poets take their themes 
from obscure fables and dark traditions; and develop, them, by 
force of their imagination, with additions taken from the cir- 
cumstances in the midst of which they live. Thus Milton takes the 
idea of his Samson Agonistes from tbe ancient Jewish scrip- 
tures; but he grafts upon it the whole history of his dear 
Commonwealth, his animadversions on the ecclesiastical poli- 
ty of Laud, his feelings towards the Puritans, his exultation 
e» 2t the victories of Cromwell and Lambert, his sorrows at the suc- 
” cess of Monk, his mortifications at the re-establishment of ousted 
monarchy, his suspicions of personal danger from the cavaliers and 
his sorrow for the fall of the republic. So Shakspeare gives his ~ 
Hamlet a local habitation and a name, So the Greeks celebrate 
under mythological names, the victories of their own kings. It is 
not an unnatural supposition that our Kalidasa employed a similar 
method. Taking the names from our mythology he dressed his 
monarchs in his own clothes. The graphic descriptions that 
sparkle in his pages were not suggested by any poets before him ; 
they are the sketches of his own ynagination ; the matter, not less 
than the manner, is his own. He is indebted to Valmiki for the 
name of Raghu only ; all he says of his devotion, his heroic virtues, 
his military exploits, are of his own creation. As a creature of tlie 
poet’s fancy, Raghu is bred up amidst, and conducted through, 
scenes that were enacted in the poet's age. The manners which 
the potent king exhibits, the customs he followed, the nations jhe 
subdues, are all of the poet's days. In fine the state of society 
and of politics of the poet's period is reflected on the mirror of his 
poems. Now, supposing this to be true, it is no strained construc- 
tion to interpret the gaiatatat (Hunábarodhá, whom Raghu 
vanquished in his career of conquest, as the wives of the Huns. 
The connexion is too clear to be missed by curious eyes. Besides 
this, we are furrished with other circumstances, which greatly. 
conduce to increase this probability. In Chap. iv., verses 69 
‘and 70, of his Rughuvansa, Kalidasa describes his Hunas as a 
‘very haughty people, fond of horses—which formed a part of 
their wealth. This description harmonises with the words of 
Gibbon. He speaks of the unity of the Huns in more places than 
one, in vol. iv., chapter 26, of his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Of the cavalry of their Tanjons (which was the appel- 
Jation borne by the rustic chief) he writes ghat it frequently 
` consisted of two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by 
the matchless dexterity with which they managed their bow 
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and theif horses, Aghin, Raghu after having brought under 
subjection the long-bearded Parasikas—who were no doubt the 
Persians, as the epithet Yavana applied to them by the poet 
drives us to conclude, marche@ towards the north to establish 
his supremacy over the kings (or, to be more correct, chiefs) of 
the Huns, His geography also tells us that Kashmir was the 
nucleus of his military operations against the Huns ;—a piece of | 
information that cau be credited without any violence on Gibbon’s 
expression—“ the vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of Persia." 
The question now, on which the issue of the case will depend, 
relates to the date of the Hunnish settlements in or on the skirts 
of Tartary. The immortal historfan writes in clear terms :—that 
about the third century before Christ the great walls of China 
were raised against the barbarian invaders, who used to carry on * 
their inroads into the recesses of the kingdom, and spread such 
devastation over it, that compared thereto, all the horrors of 
war known or heard of before were but a mercy. It was about 
4S8 A.D. or earlier that China, collected in her might, was able to 
change her defensive tactics into offensive. Headed by a most subtle 
general, the Chinese began to fall upon the Huns. The latter were 
completely reduced, and began to emigrate in two dense swarms. 
The stream of emigration commgnced about 48 A.D. ora little 
later. Of the two swarms, we are gow concerned with that which set- 
tled in Sogdiana. The date of their settlement has been fixed with 
precision at 100 A.D. Itis not, therefore, quite chimerical to 
suppose that Kálidása flourished at the time when the Huns were 
on the east of Tartary or in Tartary itself. Hence the age of 
Kalidasa should probably be taken to be somewhat before 100 
A.D. This is not, indeed hostile to Professor Vachaspatt’s theory, 
literally followed by Babu Pránnáth ; for he says that the date of 
our poet was about 32 B.C. 

Tt is also worth notice that internal evidence shows the 
ftaghuvansa to be the latest production of Kálidása; for it has 
all the master strokes of an experienced writer, far more than auy 
of his other works, except the Sakuntula. 

As regards the other discussion in the preface, we have to say no 
more than this, that we see no good reason to set aside the theory 
of Mallinátha, who is, no doubt, the best authority on all such 
points. We are in doubt whether Ghatacarpara was a historic , 
reality ; and even if so, whether he was an author. The Yamaka 
kávya, reputed to be of Ghatacarpara, and the Vdloday reputed 
to be of Kalidasa, appear to us recent productions sent out with 
these names with a view to find a quick sale. A cursory glance 
at the books will gt once make it clear. Compare the Sanskrit 
of the Yamaku Kabya or of the Náloday with that of Meghaduta 
or Raghuvansa ; they cannot possibly be of the same period, ` The 
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ninth Canto’ of Rughuvansa contains * Yumakas; and these 
verses, when compared with the Yamukas of Ndloday, cast the 
latter into the shade. The simple majesty of the one is in 
strong contrasc to the cymbrous dnd tawdry decoration of the other. |; 
Takewise, the coarse poem, the Ghutacurpara, certainly is not 
of the same age with the Kumdra and Sakuntalá of Kalidasa. The 
Bombay scholars, headed by Bhaodaji, are disposed to ignore the 
reality of Ghutacarpara as a writer. _ 

In conclusion we are glad to admit that the book under notice is 
oue of the best of its kind that has yet come out of the press. We 
shall be glad to see similar editions of the other works of our great. 
‘poets, i 


A 


The Bangadarsana and the Bahuvivaha, A Pamphlet. 


VERY reader of the Bangadarsana is, perhaps, aware of the ~ 

, uncharitable treatment which Pandit Iswara Chandra 
.Vidyaságara's treatise on Polygamy received at its hands; and 
will hardly deny that the criticism was not quite in harmony with 
journalistic politeness. The pamphlet before us is a defence of 
Pandit Iswara Chandra’s principles and assertions. The writer, as 
he himself informs us, is a reader of the, Bangadarsana ; and 
‘accordingly manifests its spirit ih his defence. It is drawn up in 
the same rigorous and censorious Spirit little modified. Not content 
with proving the fallacy of Vidyaságara's opinions to the best of 
his power, though not to the full satisfaction of his readers, the 
writer of the review in the Bangadarsana proceeds a little 
farther to artfully speak against the character of the author and 
make insinuations about his hypocrisy. In the same spirit the . 
pamphleteer questions the existence of judgment and reflection 
in the reviewer; nay, more than that, he goes on to expose him 
before the public by pointing out certain egregious grammatical 
inaccuracies that here and there disfigure his writings. As 
regards the matter, we think, without any prepossession, that 
most of the things contained in the pamphlet are true. We 
wil not here discuss the question of polygamy, or the methods 
by which its evils may be removed ; the time is now past for doing ` 
so. We simply intend here to touch slightly on a few points that 
are treated of in the pamphlet. 

In the first place we are little disposed to abide by the 
opinion broached by the reviewer, that polygamy ‘is fast 
dying out in our country. We concur with his antagonist , 
who says that though the evil is being driven out of Calcutta | 
and its neighbourhood, it is still rampant in Eastern Bengal. 
Vikrámpur and Sunárganw bear certain Yestimony to the 
fact, In the second place we strongly back the side of the pam- 
phleteer who vindieates, against the reviewer, the method which 
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Vidyaságara adopts to prove the illegality of polygamy on the 
authority of our Shastras. By the way, the Bangadursuna eagerly 
scizes upon this opportunity to throw out hints that Vidyaságara 
is little better than a Ayoerite. He thinks that citing 
passages from the Shastras invariably implies a faith in them. 
A. strange conclusion, iadeed ! If a Christian quote verses from the 
Purdnas to prove that the ancient Hindüs used to take beef and 
drink wine, he will at this rate run the risk of being considered 
a believer in the Pauranic doctrines by those who judge by the 
maxim of the Darsana. But to return. Pandit Iswara Chandra 
is fully justified in-collecting passages from onr scriptures to dis- 
abuse us of the mistaken notion, that our religion givesa sanction 
to polygamy. Hecomes, not an innovator with arbitrary innova; 
tious of his own make, but à re-constructor of native society with 
authorities and precedents in his hand. Social feelings are the 
best study of every social reformer. He must endeavour “ to con- 
ciliate as much support and alienate as little sympathy as possi- 
ble" Thisis the principle on which every reformer should act. 
Those who recognise it (few there are who do not) will not, we are 
sure, feel any scruples about the justness of Vidyaságara's policy. 
Again, to a nation inured to tremendous superstition, imposed upon 
by a crafty priesthood, no argument is stronger, no eloquence more 
effective, no philosophy wis no rhetoric more persuasive, no 
exhortation nobler, than the word of the Shastras, the dictum of 
religion. The third thing, relates to the question.—Shall we call 
it the aid of Government interference in order to repress the 
evil? Itis maintained on the one hand that the natural growth 
of society should not be disturbed by such influences. Vidyasa- 
gara on the other hand prays for it. We are fully sensible of the 
importance of leaving society to itself, We fully understand that 
the business of society can be best performed by private and 
voluntary agency. But this doubtless supposes an advanced state. 
Our countrymen are too little advanced in moral and mental edu- 
cation to take care of themselves. ‘That day is not nigh when poly- 
gamy shall receive a death-blow spontaneously administered by 
our community. The idol of Kulmism is still worshipped in 
our society. Moral equity is still often sacrificed on the altar of 
lucre, [n fine, we are sitll much what we were. Putting 
aside the security of person and property, England has yet been 
able to do little to raise the moral status of our society. She 
has done very little, and much is left to be done. Such being 
the condition of society bere, we see every reason to impugn a 
policy of Laisser faire, when the interference comes not as an en- 
croachment om our religion Lastly, the reviewer writes, 
** Be Tarkaváchaspati what he may, good or bad, the public are not 
concerned with his goodness or badness.’ Here our pamphleteer 
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breaks in. He says that the learned reViewer does hot seem 
to realise the force of the beautiful expression—“ Example is one 


of. the most potent of His iructors though it teaches without a 


tongue." 

\fter all that we have “said, it is hardly necessary for us to add 
that we have been pleased with the pamphlet. Its arguments are 
clear; aud its style is good. In conclusion, for the “sake of our 
country's welfare, we wish Vidyaságara all success. 


Jayadeva Charita: or a short Biographical account of Jayadeva 


the celebrated Author of the sweet Lyric Poem Gita Govinda. 


By Rajani Kánta Gupta. Calcytta: G. P. Roy & Co's Press. 
- Samvat 1930. 


V HOEVER has read with delight the masterpieces of the 

ancient Indian poets, must have wished that, to complete 
his pleasure, he had known something of the authors too,“ who 
they were, where born aud how bred.” The classical scholar 
has at his finger's ends the main incidents in the lives of his 
Plato and Aristotle, Virgil and Horace; the student of English 
literature could tell you tbe daily doings, dressings, and dinings 
of his Chaucer and Spenser ; but of the bards, who struck their 
lyres centuries ago in this county, and the sound of which 
rising like the peal of Pythia’s awful organ, spread far beyond 
the seas, and enraptured the souls of Western nations, little is 
known even by their own countrymén. The desideratum has 
long been felt and deplored, but the research is so perplexing, 
and so much are the facts shrouded from view behind the veil 
of the obscure past, that scarcely any definite result has until 
lately been arrived at. Many who could not extricate themselves 
from the labyrinth which their search led them to, let their work 
alone in despair; while some in the depth of their erudition have 
made themselves the laughing stock of the world by their strange 
theories But the book under review is undoubtedly an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Babu Rajaníkanta, evidently a scholar 
of no mean acquirements, now offers to the public his kttle 
book of only 62 duodecimo pages, im which is embodied au 
amount of information, valuable, we dare say, even to a diligent 
antiquarian. Of course it cannot be expected that the life -of 
Jayadeva could be swelled to a Boswellian volume. That is 


impossible at this remote age; enough, that some authentic 


account of the great poet of Bengal "be obtained, and his age 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy. That J ayadeva was a native 
of Kenduli, he himself tells'us in his poem, and isali but univer- 
sally known among Bengalis literate and illiterate ; but the period in 
which he flourished, as well as other incidents in his life, had 
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been the subjects of argumentative conjecture fora long time. 
The former no doubt was ascertained by Professor Lethbridge 
pretty accurately, in his History of India, but for the latter 
many of our scholars had to grobe altogether in the dark. After 
a careful search and a minute sifting of the contradictory evidepce 
before him, our author has succeeded in throwing a flood of Tight, 
on that hitherto obscure corner of the history of Sanskrit literature 
and has made Jayadeva rather a real historical personage, than 
à mythic being. The character of Jayadeva, essentially a most 
pious man, is vividly drawn, but we should have expected from 
so able a scholar as our author, a more minute examination of 
the Gita Govinda than we have before us. However, the value 
of the work is much; the research shown in it is worthy of the 
highest praise ; and though as a picture of the man, the book woule? 
seem to foreigners to labour under the defect of a panegyrical 
tone, it will nevertheless be accepted as the true one by those 
who have devoted their critical attention to the poem of Jayadeva. 
We earnestly recommend this book to our readers. 


Hemaprabhé Nátaka. By Kamallochan Mukhopádhyáya. Cal- 
cutta: Samachar Chandrika Prsss. 1250. 


N the long run, a poem coy enough if it stir the latent feel- 
ings of the reader; a nowel, if it is not mere dry reading; 
aud a drama, if, when acted, it excites emotions pleasurable 
or otherwise in the mands of the audience, These general 
principles may with impunity be applied to the hundreds 
of volumes that are issuing every week from the native 
press, if not to works of a higher order. The play before 
us forms no exception to the general rule. The author aims 
at a pathetic tone throughout the work, which he attempts 
to attain by inserting the stage directions “sobs,” “sighs,” and 
" swoons." Thinking himself suecessful in this respect, he tries 
io mitigate the sorrow of his reader by introducing the Viddishaka 
—the conviva of Terence, the gracioso, the buffo, and even the 
clowa of later days ;—a character well known to the students of 
Sanskrit literature. As usual he is drawn in a state of chronic 
hunger, and his whole thoughts are centred on the roast and 
the entremets, but here heis quite out of place, and consequently 
disgusting. The other characters are all fanciful and witheut 
even a shadow of reality in them. The play is on the whole a 
conglomeration of ideas taken from many other dramas, joined 
together to serve the author's purpose. lu factif the whole aim 
of the drama be to hold the mirror up to nature, this play does not 
justify its existefhce. 
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Annals and Antiquities of Eájasthín, or the Central and. Wes- 

tern Rajpoot Stutes of, India. * By Lieutenant-Colonel James | 

d, late Political Agent to the Western Rajpoot States, Second 
Edition. Higginbotham and Co.: Madras. 1873. ; 


ESSRS. HIGGINBOTHAM AND CO. of Madras have of 
late given us the most unmistakeable proofs that literary 
enterprise is anything but dead in India. We have recently had 
occasion to notice not a few excellent publications that have origina- 
ted with them, such as Govers. Felklore of Southern India, and 
Garrett's Classical Dictionury of India. Messrs. Higginbotham's 
@aterprise has, however, not been confined to strictly new and ori- 
ginal publications ; they are earning a heavy debt of gratitude from 
the reading public of India, and from Orientalists all over the world, 
by an admirable series of reprints of old Indian works that have 
become so scarce as to be practically inaccessible to most people. 
The re-publication of Colebrooke's Essays will be noticed by us 
elsewhere ; the work, of which the title appears at the head of this 
article, is by far the most important of the series. It is contained 
in two large and handsome volumes, got up with evident care and 
printed with laudable accuracy. VWts pleasing exterior will be a 
welcome adornment to the dingy shélves of an Indian library; of 
its interior we will now give a brief sketch—-premising that we 
hope, iu some early numbers of this Review, to attempt a more 
detailed examination of those portions of the work that are most 
valuable from an historical point of view. The portions to which 
we allude are those that treat of the Feudal System of the Rajputs 
and of the Annals of Maiwár ; and we trust that the promise 
now given will be accepted by our readers as a sufficient apology 
for the brevity of the present notice. 

No better choice than Tod's Réjasthan could possibly have been 
made, in selecting an old book for republication. It has long been 
so scarce that copies have only been obtainable at long intervals and 
at fancy prices; and yet it is a work that must be read by every 
one who wishes to acquire any real knowledge of Indian history. 
It has been largely used by every later writer on Indiau antiquities ; 
and all students of the history of this country are already familiar 
with large portions of it, which, have been transferred either bodily 
or in substance to the pages of other Indian historians. We are 
all indebted to it for the clearest pictures that we possess of some 
of the most interesting periods of the history of India ; and notably 
for the accounts of that most obscure and at the same time 
most romantic period immediately preceding and c8ntemporancous 
with the Muhammadan invasions, The description of the Feudal 
System as developed amongst the Rájpüt warriors, andthe more 
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general accounts of the habits and customs of the Rajptts ancient 
and modern, are no less valuable. As far as we can Judge from the 
light of more recent investigations, these accounts are as accurate 
as they are extensive and minute;-aad are the monuments of 
a singularly laborious and profound research, and of an enthusiastic 
devotion to the subject that has never been ‘surpassed. It igo 
this latter cause, probably, that Colonel Tod’s great work owes 
that charm of manner which: renders it pleasant reading even to: 
those who are not/greatly interested in his important historical 
discoveries: or conclusions, Without any high pretensions in 
point of style, Colonel Tod treats his theme with: the simple 
eloquence of a lover; He loves the people of whom he writes, 
and the land- which was the scene of their exploits,. He is as- 
proud of the old Rajp&t chivalry as if his own honour were con-e, 
cerned in its glories ;- and the result of this enthusimsm: is, that* 
lis: narratives are as pleasing and instructive to the reader now, 
as they were when first published nearly fifty years ago. 

"Colonel Tod was a fine type of a large class of the old Company's 
officers. He adopted the country in which his lot was cast, as 
his own ; and with a strong taste for geographical, historical, and 
archeological pursuits, he cultivated these sciences with especial 
reference to India, with patriotic zeal. During the eighteen years 
that he spent amongst the Weftern Rájpúts, he made known to 
the world for the first time, th® geography of RBRájpütána ; and. 
lis map, which was printed ir 1815; was one of the foundations 
of Lord Hastings plan ef operations in: 1817-18. For five 
years, from 1817 to 1822, he was Political Agent in Rájpütána ; 
and during this period he earned the title of the restorer of 
Rajasthan. His attachment to the cause of the natives was so: 
warm, that he was even suspected by the Calcutta Government—- 
most unjustly, as was afterwards acknowledged—of corruption in- 
his high office. Bishop Heber in his Journal, says of this suspi- 
cion, ‘they (the Government) are now, I believe, well satisfied that- 
their suspicions were groundless.’ He adds, of Colonel Tod :—* His: 
name appears to be held in a degree of affection and respect by all 
the upper and middling classes of society highly honourable to- 
him," We need only say further of him, that he lived to see his 
great work, the Annals of Rájasthán, received in England by the 
King and the Company with the applause due tots great merits.. 
He published it in 1829 ; and subsequently another work: eutitled 
‘Travels in Western India, was put forth. shortly before his: death. 
He died in London in 1835. 

The first chapter of the Annals is devoted to an account of the 
geography of the country When we remember that this was 
written at a timg when Rájasthán was known to very few English- 
men bosides the author, who had to depend almost entirely on his 
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own personal knowledge, we might forgive Colonel Tod if his 
account had by this time become quite out of date. And indeed, 
if we look to minute points of accuracy, recent, Reports of Political 
Agents and the numerous and varied sources of topographical and 
statistical information that we now possess about this part of 
Tita, have quite superseded our author's description, But it may 
fairly be doubted whether any other account that hab yet been 
published, gives the reader such a vivid impression of the general 
appearance and character of the country. We will quote a few 
paragraphs to illustrate this statement of opinion :— 

I shall conclude with a rapid sketch of the physiognomy of these regions ; 


minute and local descriptions willf* appear more appropriately in the 
respcetive historical portions. 


æ Rajasthan presents a great variety of feature. Let me place the reader 


on the highest peak of the insulated Aboo, ‘the saint's pinnacle’ as it is 
termed, aud guide his eye in a survey over this wide expanse, from the 
‘blue waters’ of the Indus west, to the * withy-covered’ Betwa on the east. 
From this, the most elevated spot in Hindusthan, overlooking by fifteen 
hundred feet the Aravulli mountains, his eye descends to the plains of Med- 
pát (the classic term for Méwar), whose chief streams flowing from the base 
of the Aravulli, join the Béris and Bunas, and are prevented from unit- 
ing with the Chumbul only by the Pat-ár or plateau of Central India. 

Ascending this plateau near the celebrated Cheetore, let the eye deviate 
slightly from the direct eastern line, and pursue the only practicable path 
by Ruttungurh, and Singolli, to Kota and he will observe its three suc- 
cessive steppes, the miniature represent§tion of those of Russian Tartary. Let 
the observer here glance across the Chumbul and traverse Harouti to its 
eastern frontier, guarded by the fortress of Shahábad ; thence abruptly des- 
cend the plateau to the level of the Sinde, stil! proceeding eastward, until the 
table-mountain, the western limit of Boondelkhund, affords a resting point. 

To render this more distinct, I present a profile of the tract described from 
Aboo to Kotra on the Bétwa: from Aboo to the Chumbul, the result of 
barometrical measurement, and from the latter to the Bétwa from my 
general observations of the irregularities of surface. The result is, tbat the 
Bétwa at Kotra is one thousand feet above the sea level, and one thousand 
lower than the City and Valley of Oodipoor, which again is on the same 
level with ihe base of Aboo, two thousand feet above the sea. This line, 
the general direction of which is but a short distance from the tropic, is about 
six geographic degrees in length: yet is this small space highly diversified, 
both in its ivhabitants and the production of the soil, whether hidden or 
revealed. 

Let us now from our elevated station (still turned to the east) carry the eye 
both south and north of the line described, which nearly bisects Media-désá, 
‘the central land’ of Rájast'háu ; best defined by the course of the Chumbul 
and its tributary streams, to its confluence with the Jumna ; while the regions 
frest of the transalpine Aravulli may as justly be defined western Rajast'han. 

Looking to the south, the eye rests on the long extended and strongly defined 
line of the Vindhya mountains, the proper bounds of Hindusthan and the 
Dekhan. Though, from our elevated stand ou ‘the Saint's Pinnacle? of Aboo, 
we look down on the Viudhya asa range of diminished importance, it is 
that our position is the least favourable to viewing its grandeur, which would 
be most apparent from the south; though throughout @his skirt of descent, 
irregular elevations attain a height of many hundred feet above such points 
of its abrupt descent. 
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The Aravalli itself maf be said to connect with the Vindhya, and the 
point of junction to be towards Champanér ; though it might be as correct to 
say the Aravulli thence rose upon and stretched from the Vindhya whilst it 
is much less elevated than more to the north, it presents bold features 
throughout, south by Lunawara, Dofigurpoor, and Edur, to Amba Bhawani 


and Oodipoor. | 
Still looking from Aboo over the table-land of Malwa, we observe ffer 


plains of black loam furrowed by the numerous streams from the highest 
points of the Vindhya, pursuing their northerly course ; some meandering 
through vallies or falling over precipices ; others bearing down all opposition, 
and actually forcing an exit through the central plateau to join the Chumbul. 

Having thus glanced at the south, let us cast the eye north of this line, and 
pause on the alpine Aravulli. Let us take a section of it, from the capital, 
Oodipoor, the line of our station on Alo, passing through Oguna, Panurwa, 
and Meerpoor, to the western descent near Sirohi, a space of nearly sixty 
miles ina direct line, where “ hills o’er hills and alps on alps arise,” from the 
ascent at Oodipoor to the descent to Marwar. All this space to the Sirohi 
frontier is inhabited by communities of the aboriginal races, living in a state 
of primeval and almost savage independence, owning no paramount power, 
paying no tribute, but with all the simplicity of republics ; their leaders, with 
the title of Rawut, being hereditary. Thus tbe Rawut of the Oguna commune 
can assemble five thousand bows, and several others can on occasion muster 
considerable numbers. Their habitations are dispersed through the vallies in 
small rude hamlets, near their pastures or places of defence. 

The geographical account of Rajasthan is followed by a number of 
chapters containing a general sketch of the history of the various 
Rájpát tribes. The earlier pfirts of this account are necessarily 
mythological or legendary, rather than historical ; and are mainly 
derived from’ the Puranas, especially the Bhagavata, the Skanda 
the Agni, and the BhavishYa Puránas. From these Colonel Tod 
collected all the legends and tales, that are usually credited by 
Hindus, about the cosmogony, the deluge of Manu, the patriarchal 
and heroic ages; and these tales he has attempted, with the 
boldness which was characteristic of the period, to rationalise. 
“Though they interpose, " he says, “Seas of curd, milk, or wine, we 
should not reject strong and evident facts, because subsequent igno- 
rant interpolators filled up the page with puerilities.” The accounts 
of the great Solar and Lunar races, the Suryya Vunsa and the 
Chandra Vansa are taken mainly from the Bhagavata aud the 
Agnt Puranas’; and notwithstanding the vast mass of puerilities 
contained therein, Colonel Tod managed to extract a good many 
points of real historical value, which have subsequently been more 
fully investigated and methodised by other labourers in the same 
field. The early union of the royal and priestly offices among the 
Hindá Aryans is clearly demonstrated from the Pauranic genea- 
logies; and an admirable instance of ‘Survival’ in this respect, is 
afforded by the ceremonies observed by the Maháránás of Maiwár 
or Udaipur, whgn they visit the temple of the Sun, the tutelary 
deity of their race——on such occasions, the Ráná becomes eg- 
officio the high-priest for the day. The most important of the 
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genealogies which Colonel Tod endeavorued to elucidate and 
rationalise, were———(1) th race of Suryya, the Solar line 
réioning at various time in Ayodhya, in Saurashtra, and in 
Maiwár ; (2) the race of Chandra, the Lunar monarchs of 
Imdzaprastha or Debli; and (8) the dynasties of Magadha, at 
' first belonging to the Chandra race, and subsequently of .the Nag, 
adhe Maurya, and other lines. From the time of Rama and Krish- 
na to that of Vikramaditya and even later, these genealogies are 
‘to a large extent mythical ; but still many valuable historical facts 
and conclusions are gleaned from them by the learned author. 
Vikramaditya himself was a sox of King Arthur to the Rájpüts ; 
;and may'be regarded as the incarnation or material centre of 
enumerous popular legends. He belonged to one of the chief 
"branches of the fire-born Rájpüts, the Agnikulas The genesis 
.of the legend of the Agnikulas, and the heroic history of one of 
‘their noblest divisions, the Pramaras, are thus given by Colonel 
"Tod :— 

Agnieulas.—1st, Pramara. There are four races to whom the Hindu genealo- 
gists have given Agni, or the element of fire, as progenitor. The Agniculas are 


therefore the sons of Vulean, as the others are of Sol, Mercurius, and Terra. 
The Agniculas are the Pramara, the Purihara, the Chalook or Solanki, and 
‘the Chohan. f 
That these races, the sons of Agni, wpe but regenerated, and converted by 
-the Brahmins to fight their battles, the clearest interprétation of their allegori- 
eal history will diselose ; and, as the most ancient of their inscriptions are in 





‘tthe Pali character, discovered wherever the Boodhist religion prevailed their . 


being declared of the race of Tusta or TakShac, warrants our asserting the 
Agniculas to be of this same race, which invaded India about two centuries 
"before Christ, 1t was about this period that Parswa, the twenty-third 
‘Boodha, appeared in India ; his Symbol, the Serpent. 

The legend of the Snake (Takshac) escaping with the celebrated work 
Pingal, which was recovered by Garoora, the eagle of Crishna, is purely al- 
legorical ; and descriptive of the contentions between’ the followers of 
Parswa, figured under his emblem, the Snake, and those of Crishna, depicted 
under his sign, the eagle. 

The worshipper of Soorya probably recovered their power on the exter- 
minating civil wars of the Lunar races, but the creation of the Agniculas 
is expressly stated to be for the preservation of the altars of Lal, or Iswara, 
against the Dytes, or Atheists. . 

The celebrated Aboo, or Ar-boodha, the Olympus of Rajasthan, was the 
scene of contention between the ministers of Soorya and these Titans, and 
their relation might, with the aid of imagination, be equally amusing with 
the Titanic war of the ancient poets of the West. 

The Boodhists claim it for Adnath, their first Boodha; the Brahmins for 

. Igwara, or, as the local divinity, styled Achil-es, 
. The Agnicoonda is still shewn on the summit of Aboo, where the four 
races were created by the Brahmins to fight the battles of Achil-es and poly- 


theism, against the monotheistic Boodhists, represented as the Serpents, or 
"Yakshacs: 


The probable period of this conversion has been Minted at, but of the - 


dynasties issuing from the Agnicdlas, many of the prices professed the 
Boodhist or Jain faith, to periods so late as the Mahomedan invasion, 
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The Pramara, though fot as this name implies, the ‘chief-warrior ;’ was the 
most potent of the Aguicilas. He sent forth thirty-five Sache, or branches, 
several of whom enjoyed extensive sovereignties. ‘‘The world is the Praman’s,’ 
is an ancient saying, denoting their extensive sway; and the ‘Wo kote 
Adaroost'hulli? signified the nine divisions inte which the country, from the 
‘Sutledge to the ocean, was partitioned amongst them.  Mahéswar, phar, 
Mandoo, Oojein, Chandrabhaga, Cheetore, Aboo, Chandravati, M'hoty Mali- 
dana, Parmavati, Omrakote, Bekher, Lodurva, and Puttun, are the most 
„conspicuous of the capitals they conquered or founded. 

Though the Pramara family never equalled in wealth the famed Solanki 
prinees of Anhulwara, or shone with such lustre as the Chohan, it attained 
a wider range and au earlier consolidation of dominion than either, and far 
excelled iu all, the Purihara, the last and least of the Agnicülas, which it 
long held tributary. . 

Mahéswar, the ancient seat of the Hya kings, appears to have been the 
first seat of government of the Pramaras. They subsequently founded 
Dharanagar, and Mandoo on the crest of the, Vindhya hills ; and to them ¢s 
‘even attributed the city of Oojein, the first meridian of the Hindus, and 
the seat of Vicrama. 

There are numerous records of the family, fixing eras in their history of 
more modern times; and it is to be hoped that the interpretation of yet, 
undeciphered inscriptions, may earry us back beyond the seventh century. 

The era of Bhoj, the son of Moonj, Fas been satisfactorily settled ; and an 
inscription in the nail-headed character, carries it back a step further, and 
elicits an historical fact of infinite value, giving the date of the last prince 
.of the Pramaras of Cheetore, and the consequent accession of the Gehlotes. 

The Nerbudda was no limit to tae power of the Pramaras. About the 
very period of the foregoing ins§ription, Ram Pramar held his court in 
Telungana, and is invested by the Chohan Bard, Chund, with the dignity 
of paramount sovereign of India, and head of a splendid feudal association, 
whose members became independent on his death. The Bard makes this 
a voluntary act of the Pramaras; but coupled with the Gehlote’s violent 
acquisition of Cheetore, we may suppose the successor of Ram was unable to 
maintain such supremacy. 

While Hindu literature survives, the name of Bhoj Pramara and “tho 
nine Gems " of his court cannot perish ; though itis difficult to say which 
of the three princes. of this name is particularly alluded to, as they all ap- 
pear to have been patrons of science. 

Chandragoopta, the supposed opponent of Alexander, was a Mori, and in 
the sacred genealogies is declared of the race of Takshac. The ancient 
inscriptions of the Pramaras, of which the^Mori is a principal branch, 
declare it of the race of Tusta and Takshac, as does that now given from 
the seat of their power Cheetore. 

alivahana, the conqueror of Vieramaditya, was a Tackshac, and his era 
set aside that of the Tuár in the Dekhan. 

Not one remnant of independence exists to mark the greatness of the 
Pramaras ; ruins are the sole records of their power, The prince of Dhát, 
in the Indian desert, is the las& phantom of royalty of the race; and *the 
descendant of the prince who protected Hemayoon, when driven from the 
throne of Timoor, in whose capital, Omrakote, the Great Akber was born, 
is at the foot of fortune’s ladder ; his throne in the desert, the footstool of 
the Buloteh, on whose bounty he is dependent for support. 

Among the thirty-five Sache of the Pramaras the Vihil was eminent ; 
the princes of weich line appear to have been lords of Chandravati, at the 
foot of the Aravulli. 

The Rao of Bijolli, one of the sixteen superior nobles of the Rana’s court, 
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is a Pramara of the ancient stock of Dhar, and perh&ps its most respectable 
representative. 

A chapter is devoted by Colonel Tod to some remarkable 
analogies between the manners and customs of the Rájpüts and 
thase of the Scythians as described by Herodotus and of the 
ancient Scandinavians as disclosed by modern researches into 
the antiquities of the three northern kingdoms of Europe. These 
analogies are perhaps more curious than significant ; ab any rate, 
the tendency of recent:enticism is to look with caution upon 
the bold generalisations so common amongst the Orientalists of 
the last century—generalisations which have been at once 
surpassed and discredited by the More accurate philological dis- 
gpveries of the present century. The History of the Rajput tribes 
ends with a catalogue of the thirty-six royal races of the Rájpüts ; 
followed by some reflections on the present political state of the 
Rájpüt tribes, which are fuli of interest even at the present day 
though written fifty years ago. 

We have kere analysed only a comparatively small portion of 
this grand work ; to the most valuable portions we hope to. 
devote an article or two hereafter. The other Books are—a 
sketch of a Feudal System in Rajasth4n—Annals of Mewar— 
Religious Establishments, Festivals, and Customs of Mewar— 
Annals of Marwar—Annals of Bilaner—Annals of Jessulmer— 
Sketch of the Indian Desert—Annals of Amber or Dhoondar— 
Shekhawut Federation—Annals of Haravati—together with two 
Personal Narratives, containing most fhteresting accounts of the 
author's own experiences and travels in Rájpütápa. Of all these 
Books, those on the Annals of Maiwar (or Mewar) aud Marwar 
(or Jodhpur) are by far the most full and valuable; and to them 
we intend to return at another time. Every page of these 
chronicles teems with information at once most valuable and most 
interesting ; and with the results of the most extensive and pro- 
found research. The little band of students of Indian History 
may well be congratulated on the fact that these rich mines of 
knowledge are now made easily accessible to all, in Messrs. 
Higginbotham's cheap and beautiful edition. s 





A Cyclopedia of India, and of Eastern and Southern A sia— 
. Commercial, Industrial and Scientific: Products of the 
Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, Useful Arts and 
Manufactures. Edited by Edward Balfour, lrese. Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals, Madras Army ; Corresponding 
Member of the Imperial Geological Institute, Vienna. Madras: 
1871. : 
HE five large volumes before us represent a most praiseworthy 
attempt to cope with what must always be a stupendous 
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under taking—the TE to collect in one bominis aod in 
2n alphabetical arrangement the information on Oriental matter—- 
that is scattered i such numerous and Inaccessibie works as- as the : 
Asiatic Researches, the Journals of the various Asiatic Societies,- 
and T here, ‘The work is really: an im dier one ; and we trust 
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country, its e in its eium its manners un poen even — 
its-Listory, at a comparatively late period in life; the great need — 
of such a work as a cyclopedia is obvious, The best scholar 
amongst us must meet daily wifh words and names about which 
he knows little or nothing; and hitherto there has not been an: 
source of information available, to which the reader or the wriice 
may turn.to solve his doubts or refresh “his memory on ‘such occa- 
sions, :-Moreover the knowledge gained by one enquirer has been 
Tor the most part inaccessible to his successors; for few possess the 
means of bringing tegether in ore library the numerous scatteréd - 
works of orientalists, and no one could. POY read them all, even 
if they were so collected. 

“Dr. Balfour enjoyed special facilities for the great work which 
he undertook in the. n of an Oriental "Cyclopedia, - He 
says cn this point, in:the prefafle to his first edition :— -7 . 

“My -avocatious while. employed in India, more particularly in the past 
seven years, have rendered necessary for me a collection of books of reference. 
relating to India and the East, somewhat more numerous and varied iu 
character than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employ- 
ment as Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the" Great 
Exhibition. of 1851, he..Madras "Exhibition of 1855, the” Universal 
Exhibition held in Paris in 1857, and the Madras Exhibition of 18657, 
cornbined with my duties - (since 1855), as officer in charge of the Govern- . 
meut Central Museum, have brought under my notice a rare variety of eastern | 
products and’ subjects of interest ; ; and thinking that, before quitting tho , 
countries in which I have-dwelt for nearly À quar ter of a centur yl might 
with advantage leave to my-successors in a portable form, the notes made. cü 
-the products of the East that have come under my notice..cómbined with an . . 
abstract of the useful information respecting them contained in iny.books, < 

I haye been led to show the results in the present shape. ` 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully "occupy 
‘thie life-time of several-men of v: ined. attainments ; "and this 
Cyclopcedia of -India and of-Easteri and Southern A sia, may - 
therefore be regarded only asa first attempt towards the kind | 
of book, the want of which has be& wloug and generally felt. - 

- Of course the literary value of: E can only be estimated | 
in detail; and depends: partly on the Len of tho whole 
avork, nar rely. on, the judgment, with which the suli Scis discussed 
have been selected, aud chiefly on the literary value of the séverat- 
articles, To form some judgment on thesé } point& we. have looked - 
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tirough the volumes of Dr. Balfour's work with considerable care; 
though of eourse cursorily yand we have no hesitation in stating’ 
our belief that few if any points of importance— points, that 1s, 
ihat are likely to crop up in the course of general reading or’ 
writing on Oriental subjects—are omitted by. the learned Editor. 
T eA * r is y - è NS « à 
‘the “scientific parts—the Botany,- Ornithology, &c, of lodia—- 
appear *to be ‘extraordinarily full and exhaustive ;. whilst Dr: 
 Balfour's work will be of immense use to every Indian reader or 
writer, if only as a Gazetteer of Southern and Eastern Asla.. . 
To give our readers: a fair idea of the great practical’ value o£ 
~. this great work, it occurred to us that it might bea good plan: 
to take any two topics of current interest, at hazard, and-extract: 
what Dr. Balfour has to say about the persons or places concerned.. 
‘Writing in Bengal, two süelr topics suggest themselves just now:— 
(3) the Dutch: war in Sumatra; (2) the cause celèbre now proceeding. 
‘at Hugli, relating to some alleged offences of the Mahanta of the 
great shrine at "Tárákeshwar. For information about the scene’ 
of the. first: topic, we consult D». Balfour’s article on Achin ;.1t is- 
as follows :— T ees a be 
Acheen ( Súmatra ) Athi of the Malays; Atsjia of the Dutch, Lat. 5° 
22’ N., Long. 95° 46° E. The capital of a kingdom of the same name ,'situa- 
. ted near the N, W. extreme.of Sumatra, and formerly one of the principal’ 
-trading ports of the Indian Archipelagd, its position, near the entrance of 
the Straits of Malacca, enabling it to contmand the navigation of what was ' 
‘then the only Channel of communication between the Islands of the Indian 
“Archipelago and the countries of the West. Every vessel cntering the 
Siraits was then obliged to call at Acheen to Obtain a pass, but the arrival of 
. Europeans iu these seas who were by no means inclined to acknowledge the 
authority .of a sovereign who was looked upon as a barbarian, set at defiance 
^ the assumed authority of the kings of-Acheen, and it has gradually decreased. - 
„in importance until the present time. , This monarchy arose from the usurpa- 
"Won of Sultan Saleb-ood-din in A. D. 1521, previous to which time, Acheeu 
had been a province of Pedir and governed by a viceroy from that kingdom... 
. Lhe -kingdom extended, . in former times, from the North-West promontory 
of the island of Sumatra (called Acheen Head; a well known and bold landfall 
for ships) to beyond Batu Bara river, on the Norti side of the island. 
But the territory in modern times, on the north coast, may be said to com- 
mence from Diamond-Point, as it has ceased to exercise authority over. Lan- 
gbat, Delli, &c.. The Acheenese differ much in their persons from the, other’, 
Sumatrans, being in general rather shorter and of a darker complexion.. 
They are by no means, in their present state, a genuine people, but are sup- 
posed to be a mixture of Battas and Malays, with Chuliahs,.as they term the’ 
natives of the west cf India.. The town of Acheen is situated on the. -banks 
-of à, river, which, after traversine_a broad plain bounded on each side by 
ranges of hills, forms a delta and falls iuto the sea by several mouths. “Ebe~ 
roads are tolerably secure, especially, from April to N-yember, when the 
^. South-west-monsoon prevails and blows usually off the Mánd. During the. 
~“¥emainder of the year, north-west gales are sometimes experienced, but 
the islands in the ofling afford considerable shelter, and a ship well found ` 
iu ground tackle is not likely to incur any danger of being driven ow- 
shore. The usual anchorage is in from 9-to 15 fathoms, with the principal 
mouth of the river from 8. to S. E and about 2} or 3 miles offshore. They 
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are an achive and industrious people, and show much mechanical ingenuity, 


but are not scrupulous with regard to their-commercial transaction. They. 


are strict Mahomedans, and great numbers resort in the Arab vessels to ^7 


Mecca, with the view of becoming Hajis or pilgrms, which entitles them'to 
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high respect among their compatriotson their return, The Arabs, from their - 
supposed sanctity, had formerly great influence among the Acheenese, out this — 


has subsided of late years, owing to the turmoils which their-selfish chicanery 


produced in the State. ‘The most influential individuals now are the *Padri" _ - 


a species of religious fanatics chiefly Malays of the Menangkaboo states of 
the interior, wbo have been for many years past occupied in opposing the en- 
croachments of the Dutch in the interior of Sumatra, but are.now. chiefly cou- 


gregated in the kingdom of Acheen, as the last hops of their.race. | Acheen . 


was not only one of the principal trading ports of the Archipelago, but also 
one of the most powerful kingdoms, on,the first arrival of Europeans; and its 
naval expeditions continued to be a source of great annoyance and alarm to 
the Portuguese as long as they continued in power. Its decline, however: 


had already commenced before the English and Dutch first visited the Indians 


seas towards the close of the 16th century, chiefly owing to the efforts of the 
Portuguese to concentrate the trade of the Archipelago at Malacca. Acheen. 
has since continued to decline until its capital has become a port of.minor. 
importance even within its own territories. The nominal boundaries-of tha 
kingdom still continue to be much the some as-formerly, namely, Baroos' on 
the west coast, and Batu Bara on the east coast, but the encroachments of the 
Dutch on the one hand, and the spirit of independence displayed by the petty, 
Rajahs on the other, have reduced the actual authority of the Acheense kings 
to limits which scarcely extend beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital, , The natural productions of Acheen and its neighbourhood inélude gold. 
dust, which is chiefly produced by washing the sands of the rivers. Camphor, 
which goes by the name of **Bavoos éamphor,” and is highly prized in China ; 
sapan-wood, bees’-wax, dammer and rattans. Cattle arè abundant, and 
also small horses of an excellent breed, (the best, indeed, in the Archipelago. 
with the exception of those of Bimah in Sumbawa) which are exported in 
‘considerable numbers to the settlements in the Straits cf Malacca, especially 


“Penang, whére some very favovrable specimens of the breed are to bo met 
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with, The better kind have fine crests, and good strong shoulders, in which 
latter particular, as well as in height of wither, they differ very much 
from the horses of Java and.the islands to the eastward, which are generally 


jdefieient in these points. Sheep are almost unknown, the nature of the 


'grasses being apparently unfitted- for them. The coasts abound in fsh, 


rwhich’ the. Acheenese are very expert in taking. Rice, pepper, betelnut are 
| the chief agriciltural products, All the principal fruits of the Archipelago, 
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. country lying at its very threshold. The Acheenese maunfacture cotton cloths . 
of very durable texture, and also small quantities of silk taffetas, which are  .- 


mangostein, durian, mango, pine and lansat; orange, lime, and many smaller - 
iraits are produced, and of a quality rarely equalled and never excelled in the 
east, The great beauty of the country in the neighbourhood of Acheen, the 


‘islands must -have made a very favourable impression upon the early 
mavigators, to whom Acheen was generally the first spot that presented. 
itself ; and their expectations conéerning the richness of the Archipelago must, 
doubiless have been extravagant, when they found so fertile and productive a: 


‘handsome, but so excessively dear, that they can only be purchased by the 
‘wealthier people, and are seldom exported except as curiosities or as 
presents, The material of the cotton cloths is of home growth, but the raw 


“expert workers in gold, and were formerly’ skilful in casting small brass can-_ 


silk is imported frém the ¢™tinent of India.. The Acheenese are also. 


non -or “lelahs,” but the manufacture of these articles is now confined 


-green hills backed by tlie lofty Golden Mountain, ahd -the sea studded with.’ 
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almost exclusively to Sdent on the east coast of Sumatra, where i ib was | 

introduced by settlers from Java.. Acheen . port. is rarely.visited by. Euro- 

peru vessels for purposes of trade, àlthongh it is often resorted ‘to by ships 

bound to Calcutta or Penang which have become short of water or pro- ' 

visions, from having met with ‘baffling winds in the neighbouring seas, which 


are very likely to occur at certain Seasons, especially towards the close 
of ihe year. 


- 


For the information about the principal: ‘personage: concerned | 
in the great Hugli trial, we consult Dr. Balfour's article Mahant. 
There we are told that a Muhant is * the superior of a monastery 
or Matth." Turning to the word Matth, we find the following :— 


Math, -Ast/hol or Akora, are the Ruin of the monastic communities 
ef the Hindus, and are scattered over the whóie of India. They generally 
vomprehend à set of huts or chambers for the mahant or superior, and his 
permanent pupils; a temple sacred to the deity whora they worship, or the 
Samadh-or Shrine, of the founder of the Sect, or some eminent teachér, ànd.. 
a Dharmasala, one or more sheds or buildings for the accommodation of’ the 
meüdicants or travellers, who are consta nüly visiting the:.Math. ^ Most 
Math have endowments of land, generally of small extent, but as the Mat’h ` 
are numerous, ihe quantity of land in a district pertaining to a Math is 
extensive, But, besides lands, they receive presents from lay votaries, ask": 
alins daily in their neighbourhoods, aud sometimes- traffüc. The Maths of. 
various districts look up to some of their own order-as chief, aud uuder the 
presence of this chief inahant, on the demise of any of their brethren, they 

elect a successor from amongst the chelajor disciples, the new mahant being - 
ye :gularly installed at the hands ofthe president of the assembly, by invest 
ment with the cap, the rosary, the frontal mark or tika or other monastic , 
insignia. In these matters the British Government never interfere. Amongst 
the “Hindus, there is a lay and a priesthood class, the latter being sometimes 
raguaslic, and: sometimes secular, and the Vaishnava sect leave this a matter 
of choice. The Vallabhachart sect, indeed give the preference to married 
teachers and all their Gosain are men of business and family, thé preference, . 
however, is usually designed to teachers of an ascetic or ccnobitie life. The 
cænobitie members of ihe different cominunities, at one period or other of 
their lives, have pursued an erratic mendicant life, travelling over India singly. , 
‘or in bodies, subsisting by alms or merchaudise, or some of them, as must. 
ibe the case amongst such large bodies of men , by less unexceptionable: meas, 
like the Sarabaites of the East, or the mendicant friars of the Latin. Church. 
‘Tho preference, indeed, is üsually assigned to teachers leading an ascetic life. 
The doctrine that introduced similar unsocial institutions into the Christian 
church, in the fourth century, is still most triumphantly prevelant °in the 
"East, the land of its nativity. Monastic establishments and solitary mortifi- 
cation originated in the spacious appearance and pompous sound of that 
maxim of the aucient philosophy that in order to the attainment of true 
felicity and communion with “loge necessary that the soul should be 















peparated from the body here below,dnd the body was to be macerated and 
ortified for that purpose. The "Math is under the entire control of a 
mahant or superior, with a certain number of resident chela or disciples, with 
a large uumber of vagrant or out. members, 

The immense practical utility of Dr. Balfonr’s work i is, we think, 
early proved by, these two instances—which, "we can assure our 
readers, were selected absolutely at^random. We sincerely hope 
that the Cyclopedia will soon reach a third edition—we are now 
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reviewing the second edition, containing about 100,000 names— 
boih for the sake of its own deserts, and also that Dr. Balfour may 


have the opportunity of remedying a serious defect, "This defect : 


is want of uniformity in the method ‘of spelling Indian proper 


names—a lack which is often almost fatal to the usefulnessvf the 
book, forit is impossible to be quite sure where one ought to 
look for a name. ‘Thus, we find two articles on the town of 


Bayoda—one under Baroda, the other under Burodu; on the | 


other hand we have searched in vain for Burhánpur, though. 


we suspect it is to be found under Bar, or Ber, or Bor, or 
Boov, or some other transformation. The recent final and per- 
emptory orders of the Government of India, can leave no doubt on 
the mind of the móst bigoted, as to what method of ‘spelling wall 


ultimately become the “method in universal use ; and the boon of:- 


a final settlement of this question is more valuable to the compilers 
of al phabetically- "arranged works, than to any one else, - 
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We have been obliged to hold over until our next issue, the 
notices of several works of great importance, received during the 
quarter, Amongst these are Lady Durand's Imitations from the 
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German, -Mr To yubee's ” Orissa, and Mr, Furrell’s Hindustani ` 


Synonyms. "We have only received Mr. Furrell’s work just before 
going to press; we observe that it is A little book of the greatest 
value to all those who “would speak Hindustáni with accuracy, 
It is published at. the office of this Review. 


